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CALENDAR. 



The meetings of the President and Fellows are held on the second and 
on the last Monday of every month. 

1874. 

Sept. 28, Monday. 



Oct. 1, Thursday. 
Oct.1,% Thursday And. 



Examination for advanced standing in the Medical 

School. 
Academic 7ear begins in all departments of 

the University. 
Friday. Examination for admission to the Scientific 

and Mining Schools, to the Bussey Institution, 

and to advanced standing in the Law School. 
Oct. 1-3, Thursday to Saturday. Examination for admission to Harvard 

College. 
Stated Meeting of the Board of Overseers. 
Stated Meeting of the Academic Council. 
Stated Meeting of the Academic Council. 



Oct. 14, Wednesday. 
Oct. 21, Wednesday. 
Dec. 16, Wednesday. 

EscEss PKOM Deo. 24, 1874, to Jan. 6, 1875, both days included. 

1875. 

Jan, 18, Wednesday, 
Feb, 1, Monday, 

Feb. 8, Monday, 
Feb. 15, Monday, 
Feb. 17, Wednesday.. 
Feb. 17, Wednesday. 
April 1, Thursday. 

April 7, Wednesday. 
April 14, Wednesday. 
April 15, Thursday. 
April 21, Wednesday. 
April 24, Saturday. 
June 1, Tuesday. 



Stated Meeting of the Board of Overseers. 
Last day of receiving applications for aid from 

the Loan Fund. 
Examination in the Medical School. 
Second half-year begins. 
Commencement at the Dental School. 
Stated Meeting of the Academic Council. 
Last day of receiving applications of candidates 

for Second- Year Honors. 
Last day of receiving applications for Fellowships. 
Stated Meeting of the Board of Overseers. 
Assignment of College Rooms for 1876-76. 
Stated Meeting of the Academic Council. 
Last day of engaging rooms assigned April 16th. 
Last day of receiving applications for Scholarships, 

or for aid from the Beneficiary Fund. Last day 

of receiving applications of candidates for Final 

Honors. 
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8 CALENDAR, 1874r-75. 

June 11, Friday. Last day of receiving names of competitors for the 

Boylston Prizes. 
June 16, Wednesday. Examination in the Medical School. 
June 24, Thursday. Speaking for the Boylston Prizes. 
June 24, Thursday. Stated Meeting of the Academic Comicil. 
June 25, Friday. Seniors' Class Day. 

June 29, Tuesday. Visitation of the Divinity School. 

June 80, Wednesday. Commencement. Stated Meeting of the Board 

of Overseers. 
July 1, 2, Thursday and Friday. Examination for admission to the 

Scientific and Mining Schools, and to the 

Bussey Institution. 
July 1-3, Thursday to Saturday. Examination for admission to Harvard 

College. 
July 14, Wednesday. Annual Meeting of the Board of Overseers. 

Summer Vacation, Thirtbbn Weeks. 

Sept. 27, Monday. Examination for advanced standing in the Medical 

School. 

Sept. 80, Thursday, Academic ^year begins in all departments of 
the University. 

Sept, 80, Oct, 1, Thursday and Friday. Examination for admission to the 
Scientific and Mining Schools, to the Bussey 
Institution, and to advanced standing in the 
Law School. 

Sept, 80-Ocf. 2, Thursday to Saturday. Examination for admission to Har- 
vard College. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

comprehends 

Harvard College. 

The Divinity School. 

The Law School. 

The Medical School. 

The Dental School. 

The Lawrence Scientific School. 

The Bussey Institution. 

The Library. 

The Observatory. 

The Botanic Garden and Herbarium. 

The School op Mining and Practical Geology. 

The Peabody Museum of American Archjeology and Ethnology. 

The last two are constituent parts of the University ; but their rela- 
tions to it are affected by certain peculiar provisions. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology is connected with the Uni- 
versity. 

S^~ Students in r^rnlar standing: In any one department of the 
University are admitted free to the instruction given in any other 
department, with the exception of exercises carried on in the special 
laboratories. 

The legal title of the Corporation is " President and Fellows op 
Harvard College." 



1* 
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DIEECTORY. 



IN BOSTON. 

The office of the President and Fellows is at No. 70 Water Street. 

The office of the Trbasureb is at No. 70 Water Street. 

The Medical School is on North Grove Street. 

The office of the Secretary of the Medical Faculty is at No. 108 

Boylston Street. 
The Dental School is at No. 50 Allen Street. 
"The office of the Dean of the Dental Faculty is at No. 222 Tremont 

Street. 

IN CAMBRID6R 

The office of the President is at No. 6 University Hall. 

The office of the Dean of the College Faculty is at No. 6 University 

Hall. 
The office of the Secretary is at No. 6 University Hall. 
The office of the Dean of the Law Faculty is in Dane Hall. 
The office of the College Steward is in Wads worth House, Harvard 

Square. 
The office of the Steward of the Dining Hall is in the north-west 

tower of Memorial Hall. 
The Observatory and Botanic Garden are on Garden Street. 
The Museum of Comparative Zoology is on Oxford Street. 
Divinity Hall is reached from Oxford Street or from Divinity Avenue. 

IN JAMAICA PLAIN. 

The BussEY Institution is at Jamaica Plain. The nearest railroad 
station is Forest Hills, on the Boston and Providence Railroad. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 




c. 


College House. 


H'y. 


Holworthy HalL 


D. 


Divinity Hall. 


M. 


Matthews Hall. 


G. 


Grays Hall. 


S. 


Stoughton HaU, 


H. 


HoUis Hall. 


T. 


Thayer HaU. 


H'ke. 


Holyoke House. 


W. 


Weld HaU. 
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GOYEENMENT. 



CORPORATION. 

PRESIDENT, 

Chosen 

CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, LL.D 1869 

FELLOWS, 

JOHN AMORY LOWELL, LL.D 1837 

GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. . . I 1853 

GEORGE TYLER BIGELOW, LL.D 1868 

FRANCIS BOARDMAN CROWNINSHIELD, A.M. . . . 1861 

NATHANIEL THAYER, A.M 1868 

TREASURER, 

NATHANIEL SILSBEE, A.M 1862 



O^JSBBEERB, 

The President and Tbeasureb of the University, ex officio, and the 
following persons by election : — 
Date of r EDWARD EVERETT HALE, A.M. 

Siectioii. 

WILLIAM ADAMS RICHARDSON, A.M. 
1869 J ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, A.B., S.B. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D., President, 
WILLIAM GOODWIN RUSSELL, LL.B. 

JAMES WALKER, D.D., LL.D. 
JOHN CODMAN ROPES, LL.B. 
1870 -j MARTIN BRIMMER, A.B. 

HENRY WILLIAM PAINE, LL.D. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 

f STEPHEN SALISBURY, A.M. 
GEORGE STILLMAN HILLARD, LL.D. 
1871 •{ RICHARD HENRY DANA, LL.D. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, A.M. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, LL.B. 
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12 OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT. 



1872- 



1873 



1874 



EDWARD HAMMOND CLARKE, M.D. 
LE BARON RUSSELL, M.D. 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, A.M. 
DARWIN ERASTUS WARE, LL.B. 
[GEORGE WASHINGTON COPP NOBLE, A.M. 

f RALPH WALDO EMERSON, LL.D. 
HENRY LEE, A.M. 
FRANCIS EDWARD PARKER, LL.B. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, LL.B. 

EBENEZER ROCKWOOD HOAR, LL.D. 
THEODORE LYMAN, A.B., S.B. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, M.D. 
GEORGE OTIS SHATTUCK, LL.B. 



-, Secretary. 



OFFICERS OP INSTRXJCTEON AND GOVERNMENT.* 

BESIDEKCB.f 

CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, LL.D., Presidbnt, 17 Quincy St. 

EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D., Bussey Professor of Law, 28 Quincy St. 

FREDERICK HENRY HEDGE, D.D., Professor of Ger- 
man and of Ecclesiastical History , 48 North Av. 

JOHN BARNARD SWETT JACKSON, M.D., Shot- 
tuck Professor of Morbid Anatomy, and Curator of the 
Anatomical Museum, 89 Charles St., Boston. 

JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY, A.M., Librarian, 9 PhiUips PL 

ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., 
Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals, 11 Quincy St. 

OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Parkman Professor of The- 
ology, and Dean of the Divinity Faculty, 12 Kirkland PL 

, Hollis Professor of Divinity. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, 296 Beacon St., Boston. 

BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D., Perkins Professor of Astro- 
nomy and Mathematics, 4 Blirkland PL 

♦ Arranged, with the exception of the President, on the basis of collegiate 
seniority. 

t For Abbreviations see page 10. The residence is in Cambridge, unless otherwise 
stated. No residence is given if the officer is al>sent for the year. 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT. 13 

ASA GRAY, LL.D., Fisher Professor of Natural History, Botanic Garden. 

THOMAS MOTLEY, A.M., Instructor in Famang, Jamaica Plain. 

FRANCIS BO WEN, A.M., Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, 9 Follen St. 

JOSEPH LOVERING, A.M., HoUis Professor of Mathe- 

mcUics and Natural Philosophy, 88 Eirkland St 

EVANGELINUS APOSTOLIDES SOPHOCLES, 
LL.D., University Professor of Ancient, Byzantine, and 
Modem Greek, H*y 8. 

HENRY WARREN TORREY, A.M., Mclean Professor 
of Ancient and Modem History, 20 Oxford St. 

— — , Hersey Professor of Anatomy. 

HENRY JACOB BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Sur- 
gery, 52 Beacon St., Boston. 

JOHN EUGENE TYLER. M.D., Professor of Mental 
Diseases, 7 Newbury St., Boston. 

HENRY LAWRENCE EUSTIS, A.M., Professor of 
Engineering, and Dean of the Lavxrence Scientific Faculty, 29 Eirkland St. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, D.C.L., LL.D., Smith 
Professor of the French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures, and Professor of Belles-Lettres, Elmwood Av. 

JOSIAH DWIGHT WHITNEY, LL.D., Sturgis Hooper 
Professor of Geology, and Dean of the Mining Faculty, 

EZRA ABBOT, D.D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of New 

Testament Criticism and Interpretation, 28 Berkeley St 

STACY BAXTER, Professor of Elocution, 13 Tremont Row. Boston. 

CHARLES EDWARD BUCKINGHAM, M.D , Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, 68 Worcester St., Boston. 

HERMANN AUGUST HAGEN, M.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Entomology, 7 Putnam Av. 

FRANCIS MINOT, M.D., Hersey Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, 7 Charles St., Boston. 

WOLCOTT GIBBS, M.D., Rumford Professor and Lec- 
turer on the Application of Science to the Useful Arts, 

99 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

DANIEL DENISON SLADE, M.D., Prof essor of Applied 

Zodlogy, Chestnut Hill. 

JOHN PHILLIPS REYNOLDS, M.D., Instructor in Ob- 
stetrics, 7 Park Sq., Boston. 

FRANCIS JAMES CHILD, Ph.D., Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory, 67 Kirkland St 

CALVIN ELLIS, M.D., Jackson Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, and Deem of the Medical Faculty, 114 Boylston St, Boston. 
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14 OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

GEORGE MARTIN LANE, Ph.D., Pope Professor of 
Latin, 81 Quincy St. 

JOSEPH WINLOCK, A.M., Director of the Observatory, 
and Phillips Professor of Astronomy, and Professor of 
Geodesy, Observatory. 

HENRY WILLARD WILLIAMS, M.D., Professor of 

Ophthalmology, 15 Arlington St, Boston. 

THOMAS HENDERSON CHANDLER, A.M., D.M.D., 
Professor of Mechanical Dentistry, and Dean of the Dental 
Faculty, 222 Tremont St., Boston. 

JOSIAH PARSONS COOKE, A.M., Erving Professor of 

Chemistry and Mineralogy, 25 Quincy St. 

EDWARD JAMES YOUNG, A.M., Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, and Dexter Lecturer 
on Biblical Literature, Ra3rmond St 

JOHN McCRADY, A.B., Professor ofZodlogy, 61 Ellery Street 

CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, D.D., Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Theology, 58 Grarden St. 

CHARLES FRANKLIN DUNBAR, A.B., Professor of 
Political Economy, 14 Highland St. 

WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN, Ph.D., Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature^ 5 Follen St 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS LANGDELL, A.M., 
Dane Professor of Law, and Dean of the Law Faculty, H'ke 8. 

FERDINAND BOCHER, A.M., Professor of Modem Lan- 
guages, 12 Holyoke PL 

ADRIEN JACQUINOT, A.B., Tutor in French, 58 Mt Auburn St 

DAVID WILLIAMS CHEEVER, M.D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery, 1267 Washington St., Boston. 

EPHRAIM WHITMAN GURNEY, A.B., University 
Professor of History, and Dean of the College Faculty, 10 Fayerweather St 

JAMES BRADLEY THAYER, JjL.B., Boyall Professor 
of Law, 87 Quincy St 

ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric, 127 Mt Auburn St 

JAMES MILLS PEIRCB, A.M., University Professor of 

Mathematics, M. 47. 

JAMES CLARKE WHITE, M.D., Professor of Derma- 
tology, 10 Park Sq., Boston. 

FRANCIS HUMPHREYS STORER, A.M., Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry, and Dean of the Bussey Institution, Jamaica Plain. 

JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, A.B., Assis- 
tant Pr(fessor of Latin, 22 Appian Way. 
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BENNETT HUBBARD NASH, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Italian and Spanish, 62 Bojlston St., Boston. 

, Professor of Topographical Engineering. 

ARTHUR SEARLE, A.M., Assistant in the Observatory, 12 Madison St 

GEORGE TUFTON MOFFATT, M.D., D.M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry, Longwood. 

HENRY ADAMS, A.B., Assi^ant Professor of History, 

8 Wadsworth House. 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS ROGERS, A.M., Assistant in 
the Observatory, Observatory. 

ROBERT THAXTER EDES, M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Materia Medica, 372 Dudley St., Boston. 

WILLIAM EVERETT, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, Holmes House. 

CHARLES JOYCE WHITE, A.M., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, W. 86. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Music, 8 Frisbie PL 

GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Vegetable Physiology and Instructor in Botany, 68 Sparks St. 

RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, Professor of Mining, 

, Professor of Dental Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. 

ISAAC BOWEN BARKER, A.M., Tutor in German, Little's Block 5. 

HENRY PICKERING BOWDITCH, M.D., Assistant 
Professor of Physiology, Jamaica Plain. 

WILLIAM COOK, A.B., Instructor in German, Linnaean St. 

WILLIAM HENRY PETTEE, A.M., Assistant Professor 
of Mining, 12 Oxford Street. 

FREDERIC IRVING KNIGHT, M.D., Instructor in Aus- 
cultation, Percussion, and Laryngoscopy, 118 Boylston St., Boston. 

CHARLES BURNHAM PORTER, M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy, and Instructor in Surgery, 108 Boylston St., Boston. 

, Professor of Horticulture. 

NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, S.B., Pro- 
fessor of Palaeontology, 18 Bow St. 

JOHN FISKE, A.M., Assistant Librarian, 4 Berkeley St 

CLEMENT LAWRENCE SMITH, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin, 10 Mason St. 

JOHN COLLINS WARREN, M.D., Instructor in Surgery, 

68 Beacon St., Boston. 

LUTHER DIMMICK SHEPARD, D.D.S., ^cf>nc* Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry, 100 Boylston St., Boston. 
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NATHANIEL WARE HA WES, Assistant Professor of 

Operative Dentistry ^ 12 BoyUton St., Boston. 

REGINALD HEBER FITZ, Assistant Professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy y 108 Boylston St. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy y and Curator of the Gray Engravings, 3 Garden St. 

FRANK EUSTACE ANDERSON, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek, M. 7. 

GEORGE ANTHONY HILL, A.M., Assistant Professor 
of Physics, and Registrar, H'y 20. 

HENRY HARRIS AUBREY BEACH. M.D., As- 
sistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, 104 BoyUton St., Boston. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S.D., Assistant Professor of 
Physics, 13 Summer St. 

THOMAS D WIGHT, M.D., Instructor in Histology, 9 Charles St., Boston. 

WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Jamaica Plain. 

WILLIAM JAMES, M.D., Instructor in Anatomy and 
Physiology, 20 Quincy St. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. 

EDWARD STICKNEY WOOD, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, 12 Chauncy St. 

JAMES BARR AMES, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Law, 69 Brattle St 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, A.M., Tutor in Greek, T. 54. 

HENRY BARKER HILL, A.M., Assistant Professor of 

Chemistry, Hammond St. 

MARSHMAN EDWARD WADSWORTH, A.M., In- 
structor in Mathematics, 44 Mt. Auburn St. 

CHARLES HERBERT MOORE, Instructor in Free- 
Hand Drawing and Water Colors, 19 Oxford St. 

GEORGE ALONZO BARTLETT, Tutor in German, H'ke 6. 

CHARLES ALBERT BRACKETT, D.M.D., Instructor 
in Dental Therapeutics, Newport, R. L 

WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, A.B., Tutor in Greek, H'ke 33. 

WILLIAM HERBERT ROLLINS, D.M.D., Instructor 
in Denial Pomology, 1 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

HORACE EDWARD DEMING, A.B., Proctor, T. 29. 

WILLIAM BARKER HILLS, U.D,, Instructor in Chemistry, Boston. 

HENRY NA THAN WHEELER, A.B., Proctor, T. 7. 

ALFRED WITHINGTON FIELD, A.B., Proctor, and 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory, H'y 11. 
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ALBERT LAMB LINCOLN, LL.B., Proctor, S. 21. 

WILLIAM CALEB LORING, LL.B., Proctor, C. 6. 

MOSES PERKINS WHITE, A.B., Proctor, G. 24. 
LEMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH BABCOCK, A.B., 

Proctor, C. 66. 

EDWARD DETRAZ BETTENS, A.B., Proctw, H. 21. 
JAMES GREENLEAF CROSWELL, A.B., Tutor in 

Latin and Greek, H. 7. 
WILLIAM BRADFORD HOMER DOWSE, A.B., 

Proctor, G. 48. 

THOMAS SCOTT MILLER, A.B., Proctor, W. 7. 

JOHN MURDOCH, A.B., Proctor, G. 6. 

JOHN FRANKLIN SIMMONS, A.B., Proctor, S. 7. 

HERBERT LEE HARDING, A.B., Proctor, C. 17. 

JOHN SIDNEY PATTON, A.B., Proctor, M. 40. 



ANNUAL APPOINTMENTS FOR 1874-75. 
Harvard Collie. 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, A.M , Lecturer on the 

History of the Fine Arts as connected with Literature, Kirkland St 
CHAUNCEY WRIGHT, A.B., Instructor in Physics, 64 Brattle St. 
WALTER FAXON, A.B., S.B., Assistant in the Zod- 

logical Laboratory, 7 Sumner St. 

FRANK AUSTIN GOOCH, A.B., Assistant in the 

Chemical Laboratory, 2 Mt. Auburn St. 

JOHN FLEMING WHITE, S.B., Assistant in the 

Chemical Laboratory, C. 84. 

WILLIAM POWELL WILSON, Assistant in Botany, 21 North At. 
ERNEST YOUNG, A.B., Instructor in History and 

Roman Law, Little's Block 13. 

GEORGE OLIVER GEORGE COALE, A.B., 

Assistant in the Physical Laboratory, M. 67. 

I^awrence Scientlflo ScliooL 

FRANCIS WINTHROP DEAN, Instructor in Sur- 
veying and Draunng, 727 Cambridge St. 
Medical School. 

FRANCIS BOOTT GREENOUGH, M.D., Lecturer 
on Syphilis, 17 Charles St., Boston. 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH, M.D., Lecturer on 
Syphilis, 108 Boylston St., Boston. 
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CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, M.D., Leduret on 
Otology, • Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 

GEORGE FREDERIC HOLMES MARKOE, In- 
structor in Materia Medica, 61 Warren St., Boston. 

JOHN ORNE GREEN, M.D., Lecturer on Otology, 12 Beacon St., Boston. 

JAMES READ CHADWiCK, M.D., Lecturer on 
Diseases of Women, 102 Marlboro* St., Boston. 

CHARLES PICKERING PUTNAM, M.D., Lecturer 
on Diseases of Children, 24 Marlboro* St., Boston. 

JAMES JACKSON PUTNAM, M.D., Lecturer on the 

Diseases of the Nervous System, 6 Park Sq., Boston. 

liecturers in the Dental School* 

EDWARD AUGUSTUS BOGUE, M.D., on Dental 
Pathology and Therapeutics, New York. 

IRA ALLEN SALMON, D.D.S., on Operative Den- 
tistry, 670 Tremont St., Boston. 

University Ijecturer. 
CHARLES CALLAHAN PERKINS, A.M., on the 
History of Engraving, 2 Walnut St., Boston. 



OTHER OFFICERS. 

ALLEN DANFORTH, A.M., College Steward, Cambridge. 

JAMES WINTHROP HARRIS, Se.cret<^ry, 22 Winthrop St. 

AMORY THOMPSON GIBBS, A.M., Assistant Secre- 
tary, 30 Madison St. 

JAMES JENNISON, A.M., Librarian of the Divinity 
School, 20 Craigie St. 

CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, A.B., Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum and the Botanic Garden, Brookline. 

SERENO WATSON, A.M., Curator of the Herbarium, Botanic Garden. 

JOHN HIMES ARNOLD, Librarian of the Law School, 

62 Trowbridge St. 

FRANCIS HENRY APPLETON, A.M., Librarian and 
Curator of Collections at the Bussey Institution, 

26 Commonwealth Av., Boston. 

ARTHUR GORHAM DAVIS, Treasurer's Bookkeeper, 

70 Water St., Boston. 

FREDERIC WILLIAM LISTER, Superintendent of the 

Gymnasium, Fresh Pond Lane. 

JOHN POND FARMER, Steward of Dining HaU, 29 MeUen St. 
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HARVARl) COLLEGE. 



COLLEGE FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

EPHRAIM W. GURNEY, A.B.^ Dean, and Professor of History. 

FREDERICK H. HEDGE, D.D., Professor of German. 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, B.D.^LJj.jy., Professor of Christian Morals. 

BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

FRANCIS BO WEN, A.M., Professor of PhUosophy. 

JOSEPH LOVERING, AM., Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

EVANGELINUS A. SOPHOCLES, JA^D., Professor of Greek. 

HENRY W. TORREY, A.M., Professor of History. 

JAMES R. LOWELL, D.C.Jj.,Lh.D., Professor of Belles-Lettres. 

FRANCIS J. CHILD, Ph. D., Professor of Rhetoric. 

GEORGE M. LANE, Ph. D., Professor of Latin. 

JOSIAH P. COOKE, A.yi., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

CHARLES F. DUNBAR, A.B., Professor of Political Economy. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, Ph. D., Professor of Greek. 

FERDINAND BOCHER, A.M., Professor of Modem Languages, 

ADRIEN JACQUINOT, A.B., Tutor in French. 

ADAMS S. HILL, A.B., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric. 

JAMES M. PEIRCE, A.M., Professor of Mathematics. 

JAMES B. GREENOUGH, A.B., Assistant Professor of Latin. 

HENRY ADAMS, A.B., Assistant Professor of History. 

WILLIAM EVERETT, A.M., Assistant Professor of Latin. 

CHARLES J. WHITE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

JOHN K. PAINE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

ISAAC B. BARKER, A.M., Ttdor in German. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mining. 

CLEMENT L. SMITH, A.M., Assistant Professor of Latin. 

GEORGE H. PALMER, A.M., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

FRANK E. ANDERSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Greek. 

GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physics, and Registrar. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

CHARLES L. JACKSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

JOHN W. WHITE, A.M., Tutor in Greek. 

HENRY B. HILL, A.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

GEORGE A. BARTLETT, Tutor in German. 

WILLIAM G. HALE, A.B., Tutor in Greek. 

JAMES G. CROSWELL, A.B., Tutor in Latin and Greek. 

ERNEST YOUNG, A.B., Instructor in History and Roman Law. 
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PAKIETAL COBfMITTEE. 



PARIETAL COMMITTER 

GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., Chairman, 
EVANGELINUS A. SOPHOCLES, LL.D., 
CHARLES J. WHITE, A.M., 
ISAAC B. BARKER, A.M., 
FRANK E. ANDERSON, A.M., 
JOHN W. WHITE, A.M., 
GEORGE A. BARTLETT, 
WILLLAM G. HALE, A.B., 
HORACE E. DEMING, A.B., 
HENRY N. WHEELER, A.B., 
ALFRED W. FIELD, A.B., 
ALBERT L. LINCOLN, LL.B., 
WILLIAM C. LORING, LL.B., 
MOSES P. WHITE, A.B., 
LEMUEL H. BABCOCK, A.B., 
EDWARD D. BETTENS, A.B., 
JAMES G. CROSWELL. A.B., 
WILLIAM B. H. DOWSE, A.B., 
THOMAS S. MILLER, A.B., 
JOHN MURDOCH, A.B., 
JOHN F. SIMMONS, A.B., 
ERNEST YOUNG, A.B., 
HERBERT L. HARDING, A.B., 
JOHN S. PATTON, A.B., 



H'y 20. 


H'y8. 


W. 36. 


Little's Blocks. 


M.7. 


T.54. 


H'ke 6. 


H'ke 38. 


T. 29. 


T.7. 


H'y 11. 


S. 21. 


C. 6. 


G.24. 


C. 66. 


H.21. 


H.7. 


G. 43. 


W. 7. 


G. 6. 


S.7. 


Little's Block 18. 


C.17. 


M.40. 
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UNDERGRADUATES.* 



SENIOR CLASS. 




NAMB. 


BESIDENOB. 


B003C. 


Alger, Alpheus Brown, 


• Cambridge, 


H'y22. 


Appleton, Francis Kandall, 


New York, N, F., 


H'y 21. 


Appleton, George Swett, 


New York, N. Y., 


H'ke6.' 


Appleton, John Henry, 


Camliridge, 


67 Dana St. 


Bacon, Gorham, 


New York, NY., 


W.8. 


Bacon, Jonas Edward, 


Wobum, 


C. 8. 


Baldwin, Edward David, 


Le Boy, NY, 


T. 6. 


Barrington, Arthur Henry, 


Wobum, 


C. 8. 


Barstow, Charles Fanning, 


Boston, 


410 Harvard St. 


Bartlett, Frederick Carew Smytb 


5, New Bedford, 


G. 7. 


Baxter, Joseph Nickerson, 


Boston, 


H'y 10. 


Belmont, August, 


New York, N Y, 


42 Brattle St. 


Benton, Edward Raymond, 


BrooUine, 


G. 50. 


Bird, George Hiram, 


Cambridgepdrt, 


T. 5. 


Bowditch, Vincent Yardley, 


Boston, 


W.46. 


Briggs, LeBaron Russell, 


Cambridge, 


61 Kirkland St. 


Broughton, Henry White, 


Jamaica Plain, 


S.28. 


Brown, George Willard, 


Lowell, 


C. 29. 


Browne, Henry Glover, 


Columbus, Ga., 5 Wadsworth House. 


Buck, Henry Hall, 


Boston, 


G.41. 


BuUard, William Norton, 


Boston, 


W.4. 


Burgess, Sidney Williams, 


Boston, 


16 Dunster St. 


Butler, Paul, 


Lowell, ' 


H'y 22. 


Campbell, William Taylor, 


Cambridge, 


16 Mt. Auburn St. 


Canfield, George Folger, 


New York, N Y, 


M. 14. 


Carney, Edwin LeRoy, 


Leavenv3orth, Kansas, W. 42. 


Carter, Frank, 


NoHh Wobum, 


C.9. 


Clark, Lester Williams, 


New York, N Y., 


G.4. 


Coffin, Charles Winthrop, 


West Roxburg, 


T. 86. 



* For abbreviations see page 10. 
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UNDERGRADUATES. — SENIORS. 



Comee, Frederic Robbins, 
Craig, John Woodworth, 
Croswell, Simon Greenleaf, 
Curtis, Benjamin Robbins, 
Cutler, Walter Salisbury, 
Dana, James, 
Draper, John Brazer, 
Dumaresq, Francis, 
Dyer, Charles Henry, 
Earle, Edward, 
Eaton, Frank Herbert, 
Elliot, Edward Pearson, 
Ellis, Arthur Blake, 
Emerson, Ellius Albert, 
Emerson, William Carroll, 
Faucon, Gorham Palfrey, 
Felton, Thomas Gary, 
Fenollosa, William Silsbee, 
Fewkes, Jesse Walter, 
Fish, Frederick Perry, 
Fiske, Andrew, 
Flint, Albert Stowell, 
Forest, William Edward, s.b. 

( Univ. of Vermont), 
Foster, William Russell, 
Foulkes, Franklin Pierce, 
Frothingham, Nathaniel Langdon, 
Gaff, James Wade, 
Gammans, George Gordon, 
Gerrish, Frank Scott, 
Gould, Frederic Saltonstall, 
Gray, Reginald, 
Griswold, William McCrillis, 
Gummere, Francis Barton, a.b. 

(Haverford Coll.), 
Ham, Frederick Joseph, 
Hancox, Albert Swan, 
Hart, Nathaniel Stow, 
Hartwell, Walker, 
Hemenway, Augustus, 
Hobart, Edward Ellis, 
Hobart, George Bumap, 
Hodge, James Albert, 



Cambridgeportf 


15 Lee St 


No. Easton, N. Y., 


M.83. 


Cambridge, 


G. 26. 


Boston, 


W. 10. 


Albany, N.Y., 


M. 46. 


Charlestoum, 


M. 26. 


Cambridge, 


21 Craigie St. 


Boston, 


W. 43. 


Hyde Park, 


T. 8. 


Worcester, 


T. 11. 


KentviUe, N, S., 


4 Holyoke St 


Somerville, 


T. 61. 


Boston, 


M. 86. 


Haverhill, 


S. 11. 


HaverhiU, 


S. 11. 


Milton, 


G. 10. 


Cambridge, 


W. 48. 


Salem, 


G. 86. 


Newton, 


C. 60. 


Taunton, 


G. 80. 


Weston, 


M. 42. 


Salem, 


G.46. 


Winooski, Vt,, 


D. 88. 


Portsmouth, N H., 


H. 25. 


Toledo, 0., 


H'ke 29. 


Boston, 


M.42. 


Cincinnati, 0., 


H'yl2. 


Newton Centre, 


T. 86. 


Portland, Me., 


G. 18. 


New York, NY., 


H'y 14. 


Boston, 


G.40. 


Bangor, Me., 


T.28. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


6 Mason St 


Boston Highlands, 


H'y 10. 


Springfield, 


W.28. 


Boston Highlands, 


T.6. 


Cincinnati, 0., 


H'y 12. 


Boston, 


5 Linden St 


Bridgewater, 


W. 25. 


East Bridgewater, 


M.44. 


Springfield, 


M.83. 
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Holcombe, John Walker, 
Holman, William Henry, 
Hooper, Franklin William, 
Hooper, Sewall Henry, 
Hannewell, Henry Sargent, 
Huntington, James Otis Sargent, 
Irving, George, 
Jeffries, Walter Lloyd, 
Jeffries, William Augustus, 
Johnson, Charles Rensselaer, 
Josephs, Lyman Colt, 
Judson, Cliarles Ralph, 
Kent, John FuUer, 
Eidner, Reuben, 
Kimball, Wallace Lowe, 
Kimball, William Frederick, 
King, Frederick Gore, 
King, James Gedney, 
Kingsbury, Edward Martin, 
Kingsbury, Herbert Dix, 
Lane, John Chapin, 
Lawrence, Abbott, 
Lighthipe, Charles Francis, 
Livermore, Joseph Perkins, 
Lord, Charles Chandler, 
Lowery, Woodbury, 
Matthews, Nathan, 
Melville, William Harlow, 
Milton, Henry Slade, 
Mitchell, Clifford, 
Monks, George Howard, 
Montague, Richard, 
Morgan, Joseph Dudley, 
Norcross, Grenville Howland, 
O'Callaghan, James Sullivan, 
Osgood, Edmund Quincy Sewall, 
Pease, Theodore Claudius, 
Perry, Edward Miles, 
Phelps, William Bigelow, 
Plimpton, Lewis Henry, 
Porter, William Lawrence, 
Post, Morgan Gibbes, 
Poultney, Evan, 



La Parte, Ind., 


4 Holyoke St. 


Newton, 


T.6L 


Walpole, N, H., 


W.24. 


Boston, 


G.28. 


Boston, 


W. 17. 


Syracuse, N, Y., 


w. n. 


Danville, Pa,, 


60 Brattle St 


Boston, 


16 Winthrop St 


Boston, 


16 Winthrop St 


Worcester, 


10 Plympton St 


New Orleans, La., 


H'ke 22. 


Oswego, N Y,, 


410 Harvard St 


West Neivton, 


c. n. 


Boston, 


S. 28. 


Bradford, 


T. 84. 


Chelsea, 


T. 84. 


New York, N. Y, 


62 Brattle St 


Salem, 


G.8. 


Grafton, 


W. 26. 


Grantville, 


T. 6. 


Boston, 


G. 16. 


Boston, 


9 Linden St 


Orange, N, J., 


H'ke 7. 


Cambridge, 


24 North Av. 


Boston, 


T. 28. 


New York, N, Y, 


42 Brattle St 


Boston, 


M.4L 


Boston, 


G. 8. 


Weston, 


G. 2L 


Chicago, III., 


W. 16. 


Boston, 


G.46. 


Westborough, 


G. 86. 


New York, N.Y., 


6 Wadsworth Honse. 


Boston, 


M. 24. 


Salem, 


S.6. 


Cohasset, 


C.67. 


Somers, Conn., 


W. 28. 


New Bedford, 


Little's Block 8 


Boston, 


G. 2. 


Walpole, 


G. 84. 


New York, N. Y, 


404 Harvard St 


New York, N. Y, 


H'ke 9. 


Baltimore, Md., 


H'ke 28. 
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Preble, Henry, 


Portlandy Me., 


62 Brattle St 


Preble, William Pitt, 


Portland, Me., 


62 Brattle St. 


Prince, Morton Henry, 


Boston, 


M. 35. 


Raymond, Manley Amsden, 


Concord, N. H., 


C. 61. 


Reed, Warren Augustus, 


East Boston, 


T. 8. 


Richardson, Homer Bartlett, 


Boston, 


Little's Block 16. 


Rivers, George Robert Russell, 


Boston, 


G.27. 


Rix, Frank Reader, 


LoxveU, 


C. 29. 


Ross, Denman Waldo, 


Cambridge, 


24 Craigie St. 


Sampson, Alden, a.b. (Haverford 




Cdl), 


New York, N.Y., 


T. 15. 


Sears, Frederic Ricbard, 


Boston, 


9 Linden St 


Secor, Thomas Ely, 


New York, N. Y., 


H'y 28. 


Shaw, Francis, 


Boston, 


W.16. 


Silsbee, Arthur Boardman, 


Boston, 


W.82. 


Smith, Hamilton Irving, 


East Boston, 


M.25. 


Stone, Nathaniel Hathaway, 


New Bedford, 


W. 10. 


Stowe, Charles Edward, 


Hartford, Conn., 


Dolton's Block 17. 


Sturgis, Francis Shaw, 


Boston, 


W. 39. 


SzemeMnyi, Ernest, m. b.. 


Baltimore, Md., 


M.48. 


Taylor, Nelson, 


New York, N. Y., 


M. 14. 


Taylor, Thomas Fenton, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


G.6. 


Thayer, Albert Smith, 


Worcester, 


M.46. 


Thayer, Hollis, 


Boston, 


G.42. 


Tomes, Charles Alexander, 


New York, N. Y., 


H'ke 6. 


Townsend, William Wildw, 


Washington, D. C, 


C.28. 


Van Duzer, Henry Sayre, 


Newburgh, N. Y., 


Little's Block 14. 


Wadsworth, William Henry, 


Maysville, Ky., 


30 Mt. Auburn St 


Walton, George Lincoln, 


We^feld, 


W. 15. 


Warren, Samuel Dennis, 


Boston, 


Little's Block 19. 


Watson, Frank Sedgwick, 


Milton, 


W. 33. 


Wenzell, Henry Burleigh, 


Cambridge, 


G. 26. 


Wetmore, Charles Whitman, 


Marquette, Mich., 


W. 11. 


Wilby, Joseph, 


Cincinnati, 0., 


S. 12. 


Williams, Harold, 


Boston, 


W. 18. 


Williamson, William Henry, 


Cincinnati, 0., 


S. 12. 


Willson, Edmund Russell, 


Salem, 


M. 27. 


Wood, Charles James, 


Cleveland, 0., 


W. 54. 


Woodman, Walter, 


Cambridge, 


9 Kirkland PL 


Young, George Frederick, 


Lanesville, 


C. 18. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 



NAMS. 


BESIDBNOE. 


soox. 


Abercrombie, Daniel Webster, 


Montgomery f Ala,, 


26 BratUe Sq. 


Amory, Harcourt, 


Brookline, 


M. 19. 


Andrews, Walter Scott, 


New York, jV. Y., 


Little's Block 2. 


Atkinson, William Herbert, 


Cambridge, 


10 Appian Way. 


Bacon, Daniel Carpenter, 


Jamaica Plain, 


M. 48. 


Baldwin, John Richard, 


Lynn, 


CIO. 


Barnes, Thurlow Weed, 


Albany, N. Y., 


DoIton'sBlockir 


Barrett, Frank Wheeler, 


Concord, 


G. 89. 


Barrows, Charles Henry, 


Springfield, 


H.9. 


Bell, Charles John, 


Somerville, 


W. 19. 


Bennett, Marcus Percival, 


Cambridge, 


W.80. 


Berry, John King, 


Boston Highlands, 


H.8. 


Bicknell, Edward, 


Boston, 


W.51. 


Black, Samuel McCnlly, aji. 






{Acadia CoU.), 


Amherst, N.S., 


4 Holyoke St 


Blandy, Frederick Addison, 


Zanesville, 0., 


W.88. 


Blandy, Henry Johnson, 


ZanesviUe, 0., 


W.88. 


Bolan, Joel Carlton, 


Charlestoivn, 


S.8. 


Boturoe, John Franklin, 


Stoneham, 


T.46. 


Bowditch, Alfred, 


Jamaica Plain, 


M. 87. 


Boynton, William Edmund, 


Winchester, 


H'ke 18. 


Bradford, George Hillard, 


Boston Highlands, 


W.46. 


Bradley, Robert Stow, 


Boston, 


M.6. 


Bradley, William Mason, 


Buch^Hfrt, Me., 


H.28. 


Brown, Harry Hobart, 


Chester, Pa., 


S. 10. 


Brownlow, William Albert, 


Cambndgepoft, 


C. 15. 


BuUard, James Hovey, 


Hoaiston, 


M.G6. 


Burbank, WilUam Harry, 


Cambridge, 


C. 15. 


Bumham, Frank Wesley, 


Cambridge, 


851 Harvard St. 


Chapin, Frank Woodruff, 


Erie, Pa., 


S.8. 


Chase, Frank Eugene, 


Boston, 


M.9. 


Chase, William Leverett, 


Brookline, 


W.41. 


Cleaves, James Edwin, 


Medford, 


H. 19. 


Clymer, William Branford Shubrick, Washington, D,€., 


M.87. 


Collins, Walter Stow, 


Cleveland, 0., 


T.49. 


Culbreth, Richard Smith, 


Smyrna, Del., 


25 Holyoke St. 


Cumming, George Miller, 


Pottsville, Pa., 


W. 14. 


Curtis, Ralph Wormeley, . 


Boston, 


52 Brattle St 


Davis, Simon, 


CharUstoum, 


T. 81. 


Davis, William, 


Plymouth, 
2 


H'yS. 
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Dickinson, Charles Albert, 


Cambrtdgef 


8 EUery St. 


Drew, Frank Haynes, 


Boston, 


Dolton's Block 4. 


DiiBois, Loren Griswold, 


New York, N. T., 


W. 34. 


Duff, William Frederic, 


Jamaica Plain, 


W. 23. 


Dyer, Willard Knowlton, 


Boston, 


W. 48. 


Eaton, Adoniram Judson, a.b. 






{Acadia ColL), 


Granville, N, 5., 


25 Holyoke St 


Eddy, Arthur Steams, 


East SotnerviUe, 


East SomervillA. 


Eldridge, George Homans, 


Boston, 


T.46. 


Ernst, Harold Clarence, 


Jamaica Plain, 


W.5. 


Finck, Henry Theophilus, 


Portland, Oregon, 


H. 18. 


Fisher, Samuel Tucker, 


Canton, 


G.88. 


Flint, James Henry, 


MiddUton, 


C.42. 


Gaff, Thomas Trueman, 


Cincinnati, 0., 


H'ke 26. 


Gardiner, Robert Hallowell, 


Boston, 


H. 15. 


Giles, Jabez Edward, 


Rockport, 


19 Church St 


Gopsill, John Garretson, 


Jersey City, N. J., 


H'ke 19. 


Gove, WilHam Henry, 


Lynn, 


H. 1. 


Grandin, Egbert Henry, 


Mobile, Ala,, 


M.28. 


Green, Frederick Lewis, 


Askfield, 


M.55. 


Green, George Walton, 


Sing Sing, N. Y., 


W. 37. 


Green, Herbert, 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 


W.20. 


Guild, Robert Wheaton, 


West Boxbury, 


H'y9. 


Hall, Edward Cunningham, 


Kingston, 


H'y 8. 


Harding, Emor Herbert, 


Boston, 


W.37. 


Harris, Azariah Boody, 


Springfield, 


H'ke 31. 


Harrison, Edmond Pitts, 


Cincinnati, 0,, 


H'ke 4. 


Hasbrouck, Roe, 


Newburgh, N. Y., 


1 


Hastings, Etlmund Trowbridge, 


Medford, 


M.8. 


Hinkley, Holmes, 


Boston, 


G.28. 


Hoar, David Blakely, 


Brookline, 


M. 20. 


Hoar, Rockwood, 


Worcester, 


M.63. 


Hobson, Henry Dexter, 


Wiscasset, Me,, 


M.28. 


Holman, John Charles, 


Cambridge, 


H'ke 24. 


Hooper, Horace Nathaniel, 


Boston, 


C. 22. 


Isham, Charles, 


New York, N.Y, 


Dolton's Block 6. 


Ives, George Bumham, 


Salem, 


G.20. 


Jackson, Oscar Roland, 


Boston, 


W.51. 


Jacobs, George Edward, 


Boston, 


T. 24. 


Jaques, Henry Percy, 


Boston, 


M. 16. 


Jecko, Steven Henry, 


St. Louis, Mo., 


H'ke 2. 


Joy, Glidden Wood, 


Swampscott, 


T.87. 


KendaU, William Mitchell, 


Cambridgeport, 


128 Inman St 
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Kerr, Samuel Wilson, 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


M. 16. 


Kidder, Frederic Henry, 


Medford, 


H. 19. 


Kip, William Fargo, 


Buffalo, N,Y., 


H'y 16. 


Kittredge, Samuel Dana, 


PeekskiU, N, Y., 


M.3. 


Lee, Elliot Cabot, 


Boston, 


G.44. 


Lefavour, Edward Brown, 


Beverly, 


H.8. 


Leland, Willis Daniels, 


Boston, 


G. 12. 


Livingood, Frank Shalter, 


Reading, Pa., 


W.86. 


Long, George Ashley, 


Boston Highlands, 


W.46. 


Longfellow, Alexander Wadsworth, Port/and, Me,, 


H'y 16. 


Lowell, Francis Cabot, 


Cotuit Port, 


G. 16. 


Lowell, Percival, 


Boston, 


9 Linden St 


Lufkin, Walter Emerson, 


Galveston, Texas, 


H'y 16. 


MacArthur, Frank, 


Washington, D. C, 


M.68. 


McDuffie, Fred Clement, 


Taunton, 


W. 26. 


McMartin, Daniel Cady, 


Wadiloup, Iowa, 


T.26. 


Manning, Leonard Jarvis, 


Baltimore, Md., 


C. 62. 


Marcou, Philippe Belknap, 


Camt/ridge, 


M. 20. 


Mason, William, 


Taunton, 


H'ke 86. 


Meeks, Octavius Warren, 


New York, N. Y., 


M. n. 


Mills, Hiram Roberts, 


Lexington, 


T.3L 


Minot, Francis, 


West Roxhury, 


M. 19. 


Moody, William Henry, 


HaverhiU, 


H. 28. 


Morgan, Frank Hatch, 


I^Rog,N.Y., 


H'y 6. 


Morris, WiUiam Radcliff, 


Derry.N.IL, 


T.26. 


Morse, William Russell, 


Charlestown, 


C. 16. 


Kewbury, Arthur St. John, 


Cleveland, 0., 


H'y la 


Kickerson, George Augustus, 


Jamaica Plain, 


W. L 


Olmsted, John Bartow, 


Le Roy, N. Y, 


H'y 6. 


Osgood, Howard Lawrence, 


Flushing, L. I., 


T. 47. 


Page, William Reynolds, 


Rutland, Vt., * 


W.68. 


Parsons, William Henry, 


Cambridge, 


878 Harvard St. 


Peckham, Cyrus Tracy, 


Ledyard, Conn., 


H.20. 


Peirce, Benjamin Osgood, 


Cambridge, 


418 Broadway. 


Pine, George Stevenson, 


Philadelphia, Pa,, 


H.8. 


Plummer, Charles Warner, 


New Bedford, 


H'y 14. 


Potter, Silas Allen, 


Boston Highlands, 


T. 12. 


Kichards, David Jay, 


E. Steuben, N Y, 


471 Broadway. 


Richards, William PhilHps, 


Cambridge, 


788 Cambridge St 


Riggs, William Corcoran, 


Paris, France, 


Little's Block 16. 


Roman, James Dixon, 


Hagerstown, Md., 


H'y 18. 


Sargent, George Amory, 


Jamaica Plmn, 


G. 82. 


Sargent, Henry, 


Worcester, 


M.68. 
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Seligman, David Theod<»e, 


New York, N. T., 


887 Harvard St. 


Sherwood, Samuel, 


New York, N Y, 


M. 17. 


Sleeper, Frank Henry, 


Canbridge, 


M.28. 


Smith, Lafayette Hoyt, 


Scm Francisco, Cat. 


H. 14. 


Stetson, Edward, 


Bangor, Me., 


H'ke 86. 


Steyens, Milan Fillmore, 


Charhstown, 


C. 16. 


Stickney, Charles Wade, 


Chicago, lU,, 


7 Waterhoose St. 


Stiles, Smnner Burritt, 


Middleton, 


C. 42. 


Stimson, Frederic Jesup, 


Dedham, 


H'y9. 


Strong, Charles Pratt, 


East Brtdgewater, 


S.26. 


Talbot, Thomas Lincohi, 


PorOand, Me., 


H. 16. 


Taylor, Nathan Augustus, 


SomerviUe, 


Somerville. 


Thomas, Gardner, 


Orange, N. J., 




Thompson, Newell Aldrich, 


Boston, 


W.47. 


Thomsen, Alonzo Lilly, 


Baltimore, Md., 


H'ke 30. 


Thwing, Charles FrankUn, 


Farmington, Me., 


W.9. 


Twombly, Arthur Butler, 


Boston, 


W. 8. 


Tyng, James Alexander, 


Cambridge, 


12 Mason St. 


Ward, Frank Pemberton, 


Boston, 


52 Brattle St. 


Ward, Samud Gray, 


New York, N.Y., 


Little's Block 14. 


Ware, Charles Eliot, 


Fitchburg, 


H. 16. 


Welch, James Edward, 


Worcester, 


H'ke 1. 


Weld, WiUiam Fletcher, 


Boston, 


M.48. 


Wellman, Francis Lewis, 


Brookline, 


H'ke 12. 


Wetherbee, Addison Herbert, 


Melrose, 


C. 41. 


Wetherbee, John Elliott, 


Boston Highlands, 


H'ke 28. 


Wheeler, Alfred AlUson, 


San Francisco, Cal.i 


M. 21. 


Wheeler, Kendrick, 


Stamford, Conn., 


H'ke 20. 


Wheelwright, Edmund March, 


Jamaica Plain, 


H'yl. 


Wheelwright, John Tylw, 


Jamaica Plain, 


H'yl. 


Wiggins, John, 


St. Louis, Mo., 


H'ke 4. 


Williams, Theodore Chickering, 


Boston Highlands, 


H.8. 


Winslow, John Flack, 


Cincinnati, 0., 


68 Mt. Auburn St 


Witherlee, Charles Bryant, 


Castine, Me., 


C.48. 


Woodberry, George Edward, 


Beverly, 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS. 



Abbott, Grafton Sant Loe, 
Abeles, Edward, 
Allen, Gardner Weld, 
Amory, Auguatine Heard, 
Babcock, Dayid Marks, 
Bacon, William Bei^amin, 
Bailej, Benjamin Francis, 
Bailey, Hollis Russell, 
Baldwin, Jacob Augustas, 
Barnes, Charles Maynard, 
Barton, Milton Homer, 
Bates, Frank Andrews, 
Bates, William Clinton, 
Bird, Charles Sumner, 
Bond, Amos Lawrence, 
Bourne, Jonatlian, 
Bowser, Alexander Thomas^ 
Brainerd, Frank, 
Brett, John Quincj Adams, 
Brown, Frederic Tilden, 
Browne, William Maynadieri 
Bruce, Edward Rerson, 
Bryce, Carroll Clare, 
BuU, Melville, 
Burr, Heman Merrick, 
Butler, Henry Sigoumey, 
Butler, Sigoumey, 
Byrne, James Nicholson, 
Carney, Harry Canaday, 
Cate, Martin Luther, 
Clary, Stedman Willard, 
Cobb, Charles Kane, 
Colesworthy, William Gibson, 
■ Conlan, John, 
Cotton, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Crosby, Matthew Lewis, 
Cunningham, Stanley, 
Currier, Charles Oilman, 
Curtis, Nathaniel William, 
Cusfalng, Hayward Warren, 



BESIDENOB. 


XOOK. 


Boston, 


10 Holyoke St 


Leavenworth, Kansas, 44 Brighton SU 


Cambridge, 


G. n. 


Brookltne, 


M. 60. 


Spencer, 


C. 18. 


Boston, 


H'ke 16. 


Columbia, S. C, 


M. 16. 


North Andover, 


H.4. 


BroMyn,N.Y„ 


LitUe's Block 1. 


Decatur, lU,, 


M. 89. 


Cambridge, 


871 Harvard St. 


New York, N.Y,, 


W. 2. 


Hingham, 


C. L 


East Walpole, 


W. 18. 


West Newton, 


M. 29. 


New Bedford, 


H'ke 16. 


Cambridge, 


C.60. 


Portland, Conn., 


T.82. 


Maiden, 


C.66. 


New York, N.Y, 


T.82. 


Boston, 


H'ke 16. 


JSaUm, 


G. 61. 


Newport, R I., 


62 Brattle St. 


Newport, R. I., 


H'y 19. 


Newton, 


H'y 17. 


Madison, Wis., 


C.48. 


Quincy, 


Little's Block 20. 


Springfield, 


S. 26. 


Leavenworth, Kanscu 


t, W. 42. 


Cambridge, 


22 Concord Ay. 


Milton, 


H.6. 


Boston, 


H'y 6. 


Chdsea, 


W.27. 


East Cambridge, 


H.28. 


Charlestown, 


S.20. 


Jamaica Plain, 


Little's Block 17. 


Boston, 


H'y 18. 


Boston, 


G.9. 


Boston, 


LitUe's Block 20- 


Boston, 


M. 64. 
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Cutler, Samuel Newton, 


East SomerviUe, 


C.8. 


Cutler, Walter Marshall, 


Boston, 


Little's Block 7. 


Cutter, Edward Jones, 


Soston, 


M. 64. 


Danforth, Henry Gold, 


Rochester, N.Y,, 


T. 66. 


Davenport, William Church, 


Taunton, 


H'ke 18. 


Davis, Samuel Warren, 


West Newtm, 


M. 29. 


Denny, Arthur Briggs, 


Boston, 


Little's Block 6. 


Dimmock, George, 


Springfield, 


S.L 


Doggett, Frederick Fobes, 


Arlington, 


C. L 


Drake, Herbert Hamilton, 


New York, N.Y., 


H'y 19. 


DuFais, John Louis, 


New York, N.Y., 


H'y 2. 


Dunham, Howard Cary, 


Riverhead, NY, 


S. 16. 


Dwyer, Richard Josepli, 


Medford, 


C. 31. 


Eaton, Charles Sedgwick, 


Yonkers, NY, 


W. 12. 


Eliot, Amory, 


Chicopee, 


M. 16. 


Farnsworth, William, 


Boston, 


H'y6 


Fay, Henry Brigham, 


Bangor, Me., 


C. 21. 


Fessenden, Nathan Appleton, 


Fitchburg, 


H'ke 21. 


Gardner, George Peabody, 


Boston, 


Little's Block 22. 


Garrett, Francis Henry, 


Pottsville, Pa., 


DoUon's Block 13. 


Giles, George Lindall, 


Rockport, 


19 Church St. 


Gilman, James Ward, 


LoweU, 


H. 28. 


Gooding, Alfred, 


Brookline, 


H. 6. 


Goodrich, Henry, 


Pecan Grove, La., 


7 Summer St. 


Goodwin, James Wells, 


Haverhill, 


S.9. 


Gray, Morris, 


Boston, 


T.26. 


Greenleaf, Robert Willard, 


Charlestoum, 


H 27. 


Hapgood, William Frank, 


Worcester, 


W. 2. 


Harriman, Nathan Harding, 


Prospect Ferry, Me. 


19 Church St. 


Harris, Robert Orr, 


East Bridgewater, 


T. n. 


Harwood, Herbert Joseph, 


Littleton, 


W. 31. 


Hastings, Henry Baxter, 


Cambridge, 


60 Brattle St. 


Hastings, Robert Paul, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


, W. 29. 


Hatch, Frank Cornelius, 


Boston, 


T. 83. 


Heminway, Truman, 


New Rochelle, NY, 


H'ke 27. 


Herrick, Edwin Hay den. 


New York, NY, 


Little's Block 17. 


Hills, George Wallingford, 


Newton, 


T. 9. 


Hitclicock, James Ripley Wellman, Fitchburg, 


H. 12. 


Hodges, William Drnnison, 


Boston, 


W.21. 


Hosford, Isaac Bartholomew, 


HaverhiU, 


M.69. 


Houghton, Henry Oscar, 


Cambridge, 


800 Main St. 


Hovey, George Edward, 


Boston Highlands, 


M. 6. 


Hudson, Henry Bright, 


Cambridgeport, 


88 Bigelow St 
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Humason, William Lawrence, 
Hunt, Freemnn, 
Hose, George Wood, 
Jajne, Anselm Helm, 
Jennison, Samuel Elierj, 
Johnson, Joseph French, 
Kenefick, Thomas William, 
Keys, John Baker, 
Kidder, Henry Thomas, 
Kimball, Elbridge Gerry, 
Lamson, Gardner Swift, 
Latham, Aaron Hobart, 
Leeds, Herbert Corey, 
Legate, Burton John, 
Leland, Samuel, 
LeMoyne, Francis Julius, 
Linzee, John Torrey, 
Littlefield, George Abner, 
Lovering, Edwin Nathaniel, 
Lowell, Abbott Lawrence, 
Lowell, John, 
Lynde, Samuel Adams, 
Lyon, Greorge, 
Macauley, Thomas, 
McCleave, Johns, 
McDowell, Henry Burden, 
Martin, Edward Sandford, 
Melledge, Robert Job, 
Mercur, John Davis, 
Merriam, Edward Preston, 
M^tivier, James, 
Millett, Josiah Byron, 
Minot, Robert Sedgwick, 
Morrell, George Dallas, 
Morse, Albert Gordon, 
Morse, Edward Leland, 
Nash, George Miner, 
O'Callaghan, Daniel John Mitchel, 
Ogden, George Bamewall, 
Ogden, Gouverneur Morris, 
Page, Parker Webster, 
Parker, Edmund Morley, 
Parker, Edward Everett, 



New Britain, Conn,, W. 40. 
Brooklyn, N. Y,, 104 Mt. Auburn St 

Newburyport, C. 47. 

Brandon, Miss., H. 10. 

Boston, M. 2. 

Aurora, lU,, D. 8. 

Leominster, C. 25. 

Cincinnati, 0., W. 12. 

Boston, Uy 24. 

Boston, Dolton's Block 12. 

Winchester, T. 40. 

East Bridgewaier, W. 22. 

Boston, Wy 18. 

Leominster, C. 62. 
Newton Lower Falls, C. 49. 

Chicago, lU,, H'ke 42. 

Boston, H'y 17. 
Plym4mth,N.n, 

East Somerville, C. 8. 

Brookline, 9 Linden St. 

Chestnut Hill, M. 2. 

Rock Island, III., 891 Harvard St. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 891 Harvard St. 
Woodside,N.J, ' T. 60. 

Cumberland, Md., 30 Mt. Auburn St. 

New York, N.Y., T. 66. 

Aulmm,N.Y, W. 31. 

Cambridge, 836 Harvard St. 

Towanda, Pa., M. 38. 

North Leominster, C. 46. 

Cambridge, 16 Shepard St. 

East Bridgewaier, G. 22. 

Jamaica Plain, T. 42. 

Philadelphia, Pa., H. 16. 

Dorchester, M. 6. 

Boston, C. 65. 

Abington, T. 19. 

Salem, S. 6. 

New York, N.Y., W. 6. 

New York, NY, W. 6. 

Washington, D.C., W. 22. 

Cambridge, 6 Craigie St 

SaUm, T. 13. 
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Parmenter, William Ellison, 
Patton, Jacob Cansler, 
Perrin, Arthur, 
Pierce, Edward Peter, 
Pierce, Matthew Vassar, 
Pierce, Quincy, 
Pope, Edward Ritchie, 
Prior, Charles Edwin, 
Richardson, Clifibrd, 
Roberts, Walter Hill, 
Robinson, Harry William, 
Roby, Eben Willard, 
Rollins, Frank Waldron, 
Rusk, Frank Thomas, 
Russell, William Eustis, 
Ryder, Godfrey, 
Sargent, Franklin Haven, 
Sauzade, Robert Sidoine, 
Sawyer, George Augustus, 
Seamans, William Shepard, 
Sedgwick, Francis Edward, 
Sherman, Thomas Foster, 
Shippen, Charles Carroll, 
Sigourney, Henry, 
Sloane, Thomas Morrison, 
Smiley, William Henry, 
Smith, Abbot Edes, 
Smith, Daniel Elijah, 
Smith, Frank Webster, 
Sparhawk, Edward 'Epps, 
Sprague, Edmund 6m:ke, 
Starr, Benjamin Charles, 
Stetson, Joshua, 
Stiles, James Arthur, 
Stiles, Maynard French, 
Stone, Dexter Lyman, 
Stringham, Washington Irving, 
Strobel, Edward Henry, 
Swift, Lindsay, 
Swift, William Nye, 
Sykes, Gerrit Smith, 
Tallant, Robert, 
Taylor, William Reuben, 



ArKngUm, 


H.24. 


Morgantowrif N.C.y 


M. 40. 


Cambridge^ 


37 Chauncy St. 


Fitchhurg, 


H'ke aa. 


Boston, 


Little's Block 7. 


BrooUine, 


M. 3L 


New Bedford, 


T.2L 


Melrose, 




Worcester, 


H'y2. 


Charlestown, 


C. 7. 


Cambridge, 


53 Putnam Ay» 


BrooUyn, N,Y., 


M. 88. 


Boston, 


T. 19. 


St. Joseph, Mo., 


H.26. 


Cambridge, 


H'y7 


Medford, 


H.26. 


Boston, 


T.87. 


Jersey City, N.J., 


H'ke 27. 


Cambridge, 


S. 4. 


ExeUr,N.H.^ 


H'ke 45. 


New York, N.Y., 


G. 25. 


Boston, 


T. 17. 


Baltimore, Md., 


H'ke 43. 


Boston, 


T. 16. 


Sandusky, 0., 


T. 53. 


Melrose, 


C.26. 


Arlington, 


14 Kirkland PL 


LanesviUe, 


C. 32. 


Lincoln, 


H. 5. 


Boston, 


C. 2. 


Haverhill, 


S.9. 


Cleveland, 0., 


C.68. 


Boston, 


5 Linden St. 


Fitchburg, 


H'ke 47. 


Tunbridge, Vt., 


H'ke 47. 


Wilmington, Vt., 


68 Mt. Auburn St 


Topekxi, Kansas, 


S.25. 


Charleston, S.C, 


H. 27. 


Boston Highlands, 


26 Brattle Sq. 


New Bedford, 


T.80. 


Mercer, Pa., 


C.58. 


San Francisco, Col., 


T. 62. 


Jejerson, NY,, 


C.SO. 
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Thatcher, Henry Knox, 
Thomas, Edward Fuller, 
Tiffany, Francis Buchanan, 
Tlllinghast, William Hopkins, 
Tower, Augustus Clifford, 
Tucker, Frederic Manning, 
Twitchell, Greorge Pierce, 
Twombly, William Lance Dow, 
Tyler, John Ford, 
Underhill, Caleb Brooks, 
Underwood, Charles Jamee, 
Upham, Henry, 
Wakefield, Alley Talbot, 
Walker, James Wise, 
Wallace, Herbert Ingalls, 
Ward, George Curwin, 
Ware, Joseph Warren, 
Warren, Edward Winslow, 
Watson, Samuel Joseph, 
Welles, James Howard, 
Wellington, Edward, 
Wendell, Barrett, 
West, Edward Graeff, 
Wetmore, Sidney, 
Wheeler, Frederick Gridley, 
Wheeler, Harold, 
Wheeler, William Lang, 
White, Joseph, 
Whiting, Harold, 
Whiting, William Austin, 
Whitney, Herbert Baker, 
Wiley, Frederick Jackson, 
Williams, John Bertram, 
Willison, Jasper Kathanlel, 
Woodman, Edward, 
Woods, Andrew, 
Worthington, Robert Hollister, 
Wright, John Russell, 
Young, Reginald Heber, 



Bangor, Me., 


S.22. 


Youngstown, 0., 


18 Wendell St. 


West Newton, 


W.49. 


New Bedford, 


T. 21. 


Lexington, 


Little's Block 6. 


New York, NY,, 


22 Concord Av. 


Keene,N.n., 


G. 52. 


Westfidd, 


100 Mi. Auburn St 


Cambridge, 


11 Shepard St. 


East Somerville, 


C. 87. 


Boston, 


S. 24. 


BrooHine, 


H'y24. 


Cambridge, 


842 Main St. 


Jamaica Plain, 


T. 17. 


Fitchburg, 


HTce 21. 


Cambridge, 


49 Linnaean St. 


Sherbom, 


S. 2. 


Boston, 


M.81. 


Paterson,N.J,, 


M. 89. 


Glastonbury, Conn», 


M.10. 


WaUham, 


184 Mt. Auburn St 


New York, NY, 


Little's Block 8. 


Exeter, NH,, 


G. 87. 


Brookline, 


8 Holyoke St 


Stamford, Conn., 


H'ke 20. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


, M.2L 


Scarsdale, NY, 


M. 86. 


Winchendon, 


C. 64. 


Boston Highlands, 


T.8. 


Boston, 


T.43. 


Leominster, 


H'ke 45. 


Detroit, Mich., 


H'ke 88. 


Cambridge, 


M.49. 


Cumberland, Md., 


80 Mt Auburn St 


Cambridge, 


H'y7. 


Winchester, 


C.44. 


Buffalo, NY,, 


26 Holyoke St. 


BrooUine, 


H'ke 14. 


Cambridge, 


€.69. 



2* 
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FRESHMAN CLASS. 



NAME. 

Adams, Charles Thornton, 
Albert, Richard Seabrook, 
Allen, Andrew Hussey, 
Allen, William Ethan, 
Allen, William Hall, 
Allen, WilUs Boyd, 
Apthorp, Harrison Otis, 
Attwood, Francis Gilbert, 
Austin, Henry Willard, 
Bacon, Edward Richardson, 
Bancroft, William Amos, 
Batclielder, Charles Foster, 
Bennett, William Zebina, 
Billier, Frederic Ogden de, 
Binney, Charles Chauncey, 
Blaine, Emmons, 
Blair, Lafayette Gilbert, 
Blodgett, Warren Kendall, 
Bond, Nicolas Penniman, 
Boutelle, George Keely, 
Bradish, Frank Eliot, 
Briggs, Charles Richard, 
Brigham, Lincoln Forbes, 
Brown, Arthur Henry, . 
Browne, George Henry, 
Buck, Howard Mendenhall, 
Bullard, Stephen, 
Burdett, Herbert Channing, 
Burrill, Middleton Shoolbred, 
Butts, James Edward Perry, 
Catlin, Charles Abemethy, 
Chamberlain, Eugene Tyler, 
Chamberlayne, Charles Frederic, 
Channing, Edward Perkins, 
Chapman, Charles Henry, 
Cheney, George Locke, 
Chickering, Charles Edward, 
Cobb, Edward Howard, 
Comey, Charles Rich, 
Cross, Charles Edward, 



BBSIDENOE. 

New York, N,Y., 
Baltimore, Md,, 
BiVoJdyn, N.Y., 
Worcester, 
Sayhrook, Conn,, 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Jamaica Plain, 
West Boxbury, 
ChicagOy III., 
Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 
Montpdier, Vt., 
Yonkers, N.Y,, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Augusta, Me., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Boston, 

Baltimore, Md., 
WaterviUe, Me., 
Boston, 
Brookline, 
Salem, 

East Princeton, 
Waltham, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Leominster, 
New York, N.Y., 
Geneva, N. Y., 
New York, N.Y., 
Albany, NY, 
Cambridge, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Essex, Conn*, 
Boston, 
Abington, 
Cambridgeport, 
Portland, Me., 



M. 65. 

25 Holyoke St 
G.48. 

410 Harvard St. 
Little's Block 24. 
T. 60. 

17 Putnam A v. 
Little's Block 21. 
M. 61. 
S. 19. 
Brattle Sq. 

7 Eirkland St. 
C. 66. 

M. 18. 
C.46. 
H'ke 46. 

C. 67. 

16 Trowbridge St 
M.18. 

8 Mason St 

D. 16. 
T. 62. 
T. 1. 

C. 70. 

D. 88. 
H'ke 84. 
Little's Block 18. 
C. 62. 

48 Brattle St 

26 Mt Auburn St 
1 Garden St. 
Dolton's Block 18. 
Sacramento St. 
19 Church St 

10 Plympton St 

G.47. 

M. 32. 

S. 14. 

6 Pleasant PL 

48 BratUe St 
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Curtis, Osborne Sargent, 
Daniels, Charles, 
Dean, Louis Bailej, 
Doane, Howard Freeman, 
Dorr, Benjamin Humphrey, 
Dunbar, Franklin Asaph, 
- Dunham, Harrison, 
Dwinell, James Herbert, 
Eaton, Harold Bajard, 
Ellicott, Edward Somerville, 
Elting, Irving, 
Ely, Philip Van Rensselaer, 
Emerson, George Estins, 
Eyre, Lincoln Lear, 
Fish, Charles Everett, 
Frank, Henry, 
Gay, Frederick Lewis, 
Gleason, Zebina AUston, 
Goldman, Henry,* 
Goldmark, Henry, 
Gowen, Caleb Emery, 
Guptill, Albert Brewer, 
Gurnee, Augustus Coe, 
Hamilton, Charles Albert, 
Hancock, Lewis, 
Harding, Benjamin Fosdick, 
Harding, John Butterworth, 
Harrington, Charles, 
Hasbrouck, Melvin, 
Hastings, Edward Rogers, 
Hay, Henry Clinton, 
Hewins, Parke Woodbtiry, 
Holmes, John Russell, 
Homans, John, 
Houston, Frank Augustine, 
Hubbard, Charles Wells, 
Hunt, Edward Browne, 
lasigi, Augustus Dromel, 
Jackson, Ernest, 
Johnson, Benjamin Newhall, 
Johnson, Edward Francis, 
Jones, Arthur Mason, 
Kelley, Webster, 



Boston, 

Grafton, Vt., 

Taunton, 

Cambridge, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

South Boston, 

Winchester, 

Boston, 

Jamaica Plain, 

Poughkeepsie, N, Y,, 

Marquette, Mich,, 

Haverhill, 

Newport, JR. /., 

Cotuit, 

Chicago, IS., 

Boston, 

Westborottgh, 

New York, NY, 

Brooklyn, NY, 

Boston, 

Bed Wing, Minn., 

Irvington, N Y., 

Medford, 

Austin, Texas, 

Exeter, NH., 

Philadelphia, Pa., 

Salem, 

Pouglikeepsie, N.Y,, 

South Weymouth, 

Portland, Me,, 

Taunton, 

Cincinnati, 0., 

Boston, 

Somerville, 

Boston, 

South Sudbury, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

East Saugus, 

Wobum, 

New York, N.Y, 

Boston, 



52 Brattle St. 

T. 14. 

M. 80. 

14 Shepard St 

410 Harvard St. 

14 Highland St. 

4 Mt. Auburn St. 

T. 40. 

T. 67. 

Little's Block 21. 
158 Mt Auburn St. 

8 Linden St 

C. 27. 
102 Mt Auburn St 

T.44. 

727 Cambridge St 

410 Harvard St 

H. 17. 

18 iPutnam Av. 

T.20. 

T. 65. 

C. 70. 

Little's Block 28. 

S. 13. 

T.59. 

M. 26. 

H.22. 

M.84. 
158 Mt Auburn St 

10 Holyoke St 

S. 19. 

845 Harvard St. 

878 Harvard St 

T.23. 

M. 66. 

26 Holyoke St. * 

26 Brattle Sq. 

Little's Block 4. 

C. 88. 

H'ke 41. 

W. 52. 

H'ke 26. 

4 Mt. Auburn St 
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Kendall, Frank Irving, 
Kent, Frederic Cleayeland, 
Kessler, Walter, 
Kna^p, I%ilip Coombs, 
Lanier, Nathan Ryno Smith, 
Lawrence, Rosewell Bigelow, 
LeMoyne, William Murray, 
Littauer, Lucius Nathan, 
Lombard, Warren Plimpton, 
Lord, Edward Oliver, 
Loring, Augustus Peabody, 
Lucas, Clinton William, 
MacFadon, Robert Dean, 
McKaye, Henry Goodwin, 
Mason, Charles Jeremiah, 
Mason, Harry White, 
Mead, Julian Augustus, 
Meinrath, Joseph, 
Mercur, James Watts^ 
Miles, Jonas Michael, 
Miller, William Starr, 
Mills, Isaac Bonney, 
Mills, Ogden, 
Montague, Henry Watmough^ 

, Moore, Charles^ 
Moore, Edward Cook, 
Morgan, Alfred Watermim^ 
Morison, John Holmes, 
Morse, Edwin Wilson^ 
Morse, Herbert Floyd WilHs, 
Murdock, Frank Fuller, 
Murray, John Archibald, 
Nash, €reorge William, 
Nelson, Samuel Newell, 
Nichols, Edgar Hamilton, 

* Nichols, John Loring, 
O'Connor, John, 
Oliver, William John, 
Osgood, Henry Blanchard, 
Otis, Harrison Gi*ay, 
Otis, Henry Shai-wood, 
Otis, William Sigoumey, 
Page^ U.eBty Deeley, 



Wobum, 

Brooklyn, N.Y., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Lynn, 

Bakimore, Md,, 

Med/ord, 

Chicago, III., 

New York, N.Y., 

West Newton, 

Somersivor^, N.H., 

Beverly Farms, 

Cambridge, 

Qaincy, III., 

Cambridge, 

Boston, 

NetDton Centre, 

West Acton, 

Boston, 

Tmoanda, Pa., 

Fitchburg, 

Ne^ York, N.Y., 

BoOon, 

MUlbrae, Col., 

Chelsea, 

Ypsilanii, Mich., 

Y^onkers, N.Y„ 

New York, N.Y., 

Bvitimore, Md., 

Natick, 

PofHand, Me%^ 

CharUstown, 

New York, NY.^ 

Cambridgeport, 

MUford, 

Saco, Me., 

Somerville, 

Indianapolis, Ind.^ 

Eofit Cambridge, 

Boston Highlands, 

Bo^on, 

Exeter, N,H^ 

BoAon, 

Boston, 



G. 8L 

Little's Block 24. 
69iMt.AubutnSt. 

794 Main St. 

727 Cambridge St. 

S. 18. 

H'ke 42. 

T. 65. 

W. 49. 

C.2L 

T. 48. 
156 Mt. Auburn St. 
102 Mt Auburn fit. 

H'ke 8. 

52 Brattle St. 

M. 18. 

T.68. 
Vi.22. 
T.45. 
M. 1 

Dolten'« Block T. 
M. 12. 
H. 2. 
T.44. 
T.22. 
H'ke 10. 
G. 49. 
H. 22 
156 Mt. Auburn St. 
H. 18. 
f. 2. 

68 Pleasant St 
C. 28. 

83 Kiikland St. 
Somerville. 
H'ke 4L 

41 SacramenteSt 
T. 6L 

26 Holyoke St. 
Dolton's Block 16. 
S^ Holyoke St. 
T. 61. 
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Page, William Eliaa, 
Parker, Hefbeft, 
Parsons, Gastavus Swan, 
Patterson, Robert Fletcher, 
PauUin, Daniel Edward, 
Perry, Arthtit Eben, 
Phillips, William Magnlder, 
Pickering, Johh, 
Pinney, George Miller, 
Post, Philip Allen, 
Potter, William Henry, 
Powel, Robert Johnston Hare, 
Pratt, George Winthrop, 
Preston, George Hyde, 
Raymer, George Sharp, 
Reed, Edward Prescott, 
Richards, EdwArd Osgood, 
Roberts, Herbert Howard, 
Robinson, Warren Merton, 
Rogers, Alft>ed Harrison, 
Sachs, Bamey Joseph, 
Saltdnstall, Gurdoh, 
Sauzade, Thomas Jordan, 
Schaefer, William Henry, 
Shea, John Cornelius, 
Shepherd, Samuel, 
Sherwood, Atthur MiirTtiy> 
Shorey, Paul, 
Sibley, Edwin Day, 
Slado, James Fulton, 
Smith, Herbert, 
Somerby, Samuel Ellsworth, 
Spencer, Alfred Warner, 
Stackpioie, Edward, 
Steamt) George Hermon, 
Stearii», William Oakman, 
Stimpson, Theodore Fiske, 
Sturgis, Russell, 
SturteY<int George Eliab, 
Sullivan, William, 
Taggart, David Arthur, 
Tappan, Herbert, 
Taylor, Frederic Weston, 



Boston, M. 61. 

Lancaster, 14 Appian Way. 

Columbus, 0., T. 68. 

Stoyestoum, Pa., D. 28. 

Qutncy, lU., T. 67. 

Lakeville, G. 88. 
Ledvenivorth, Kansas, 6 Mt. Auburn St. 
Salem, 18 Wiwlsworth Hout«.' 

Oakland, Cal., 12 Story St 

Neib York, N. y., H'ke 86. 

Boston Hi^ands, T. 12» 

Newport, JR. /.> 1 Garden St 
East Middleborovgh, 8 Ellery St 

Buffalo, N.Y., C.61. 

WiUon, N.Y., Dolton's Block 1. 

Stow, 12 Story St 

Netp York, N,Y., 4 Garden St 

ChArlestown, C. 7. 

Bo^on Highlands, C. 88. 
Leavenworth, Kitmds, 6 Mt Auburn St 

New York, N Y, 18 Putnam Av. 

Bodon, 26 Holyoke St 

Jersejf City, N J,, G. 29* 

Bakimore, Md., G. 19. 

Cambridge, 19 Bank St 

RafUoul, III., 6 Linden St 

New York, N.Y, M. 17. 

Chicago, m., T, 1ft. 

Charlestown, 14 Shepard St 

New York, N. Y, H'ke 82. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 100 Mt Auburn St 

Boston, T. 4. 

Boston, 410 Harvard St 

Boston, T. G7. 

Richmond, Me., S. 14. 

Newton Centre, M. 60. 

Boston, 10 Holyoke St 

Boston, H'ke 44. 

Okadestoum, H. 18. 

Salem, C. 4. 

Goffstoum, N. H., 68 Trowbridge St 

Boston, 10 Holyoke St 

East Cambridge, S. 28. 
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Taylor, Heniy Osbom, 


New York, N,Y., 


25 Holyoke St. 


Teschemacher, Hubert Enge1bert» San Francisco, Col. 


, M.26. 


Thayer, Frederick Winthrop, 


Belmont, 


T.41. 


Thayer, Nathaniel NUes, 


Boston, 


T.39. 


Towne, William Fitzgerald, 


Boston, 


H. 11. 


Trail, Charles Bayard, 


Frederick City, Md. 


, M. 22. 


Tnckennan, Bayard, 


New York, N.Y,, 


Dolton's Block 5. 


Tuckerman, Paul, 


New York, NY., 


Dolton's Block 10. 


Tufta, James Arthur, 


Alstead,N.H., 


60 Brattle St. 


Van Buren, Martin, 


FiskkiU,NY, 


4 Story St. 


Van Rensselaer. William Bayard, Albany, N,T., 




Vickery, Herman Frank, 


Weymouth, 


C.20. 


Vinton, Charies Henry, 


Boston, 


T.88. 


Warden, Henry Prince, 


Kingston, 


60 Mt Auburn St. 


Waters, Ernest Upton, 


Newton, 


C.27. 


Welles, Benjamin, 


New York, NY, 


H'ke 17. 


WeUs, John Waltet. 


Brookline, 


10 Holyoke St. 


Wetherbee, James Allen, 


Boston Highlands, 


H'ke28. 


Wheeler, Henry, 


Boston, 


T.88. 


Whitney, Joseph Cutler, 


Boston, 


W.44. 


Wiesenfeld, Bernard, 


Baltimore, Md., 


17 Kirkland St. 


WiUiams, Charles KUbom, 


Rutland, Vt., 


104 Mt Auburn St. 


Wiswell, Charles Henry, 


Little FaUs, NY., 


T. 8. 


Wood, Henry Austin, 


West Upton, 


H. 17. 


Wood, Stephen Blake, 


Arlington, 


H.24. 


Worcester, Alfred, 


WaUham, 


19 Oxford St. 


Yates, Gilbert Montaland, 


Canajoharie, NY, 


T. 14. 


Toung, Theodore Tripp, 


Saco, Me., 


S.28. 



SUMMARY. 

Seniobs 152 

JUNIOBS 159 

Sophomores 208 

FuBSHMEir 197 

Total 716 
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REQUISITIONS FOR ADMISSION.* 



All candidates for admission to College in 1876 must be examined in one of the 
two following Courses of Study, each embracing fifteen subjects, numbered as 
ielaw, 

COURSE I. 

1. Latin Grammar (including prosody). 

2. Latin Composition and Latin at sight. Some passage in prose^ not 
included in the following requisitions, will be given for translation. 

3. Caesar, SaUust, and Ovid, Caesar, Gallic War, Books I.-IV. inclu- 
sive; Sallust, Catiline; Ovid, four thousand lines. 

4. Cicero and Virgil, Cicero, eight orations and the Cato Mfgor ; 
Virgil, Eclogues and the Aeneid, Books I.- VI. inclusive. 

5. Greek Grammar (including metres). 

6. Chreek Composition (with the accents). 

7. Greek Prose. Goodwin and Allen's Greek Header; or Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Books I.-IV. inclusive, and the Seventh Book of Herodotus. 

8. Greek Poetry, Homer's Iliad, Books I.-III. inclusive, omitting the 
catalogue of ships. 

9. Arithmetic (including the metric system of weights and measures, 
together with the use and the rudiments of the theory of logarithms). 
The examples requiring the use of logarithms at the examination will be 
adapted to a four-place table. 

10. Algebra (through quadratic equations). 

11. Plane Geometry (as much as is contained in the first thirteen chap- 
ters of Peirce's Greometry). 

12. Ancient History and Geography, Greek History, to the death of 
Alexander; Roman History, to the death of Commodus. Smith's 
smaller histories of Greece and Rome will serve to indicate the amount 
of knowledge demanded in history. 

13. Modem and Physical Geography. The following works will serve 
to indicate the amount of knowledge demanded in this subject : in 
modem geography, Guyot's Common School Geography, or Miss Hall's 

* For additional requisition for admission in 1876, see p. 41. 
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Our World, No. 2 ; in physical geography, Guyot's Physical Geography, 
Parts II. and HI., or Warren's Physical Geography, the first forty-nine 
pages. 

14. English Cdmposition. Each candidate will be required to write a 
short English composition, correct in spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and expression. The subject for 1875 will be taken from one of the fol- 
lowing works: Shakspere's Tempest, Julius Caesar, or Merchant of 
Venice; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield; Scott's Warerieyor Mar- 
mion. 

16. French or German, The translation at sight of easy French prose ; 
or of easy German prose, if the candidate prefer to offer German. Pro- 
ficiency in elementary grammar will be accepted as an offset for some 
deficiency in translation. Ttiere will be no examination in pronuncia- 
tion, but it is recommended that attention be given to pronunciation from 
the outset. Candidates who offer German in place of French will be 
required to pass a corresponding examination in French, at the end of 
the Freshman year. 

COUBSE XL 

1. Latin Grammar (including prosody). 

2. Latin Authors, Caesar, Gallic War, Books I. and 11. ; Cicero, six 
orations and the Cato Major ; Virgil, Aeneid, Books L-VL inclusive. 

8. Chreek Grammar (including metres). 

4. Greek Authors. Goodwin and Allen's Greek Reader, first 111 pages, 
or Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I.-I V. inclusive ; Homer's Iliad, Books 
I. and II., omitting the catalogue of ships. 

5. Arithmetic, This requisition is the same as No. 9 of Course I. 

6. Elemeiitary Algebra. This requisition is the same as No. 10 of 
Course I. 

7. Advanced Algebra, This subject, with the preceding, is regarded 
as embracing as much algebra as is contained in the advanced text- 
books, such as the larger algebras of Todhunter, Loomis, Greenleaf, &c. 

8. Plane Geometry. This requisition is the same as No. 11 of Course I. 

9. SoUd Geometry (as much as is contained in Peirce's Geometry). 

10. Plane Trigonometry (by tiie Analytic Method, as much as is con- 
tained in the first six chapters of Peirce's Trigonometry, or in the large 
print of the first eight chapters of Chauvenet's Trigonometry). 

11. The Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry (as much as is contained 
in Peck's Analytic Geometry, pages 1-151, omitting articles 40-48, 54* 
67-61, 72, 74-76, and the more difficult problems). 

12. Ancient History and Geography, This requisition is the same as 
No. 12 of Coune I. 
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18. Modem and Physical Geography. This requisition is the same as 
No. 18 of Course L 

14. English Composition, This requisition is the same as No. 14 of 
Course I. 

15. French or German. This requisition is the same as No. 15 of 
Course I. 

REMARKS. 

No partial substitutions or interclianges between Courses I. and II. will 
be allowed ; but candidates are encouraged to present themselves on both 
Courses, or on one of them with additional studies belonging to the other. 

Students who enter College in Course II. may be admitted immediately 
to elective sections in mathematics, if thej pass the examination with suf- 
ficient credit, and must, in any case, substitute elective studies amounting 
to four hours a week in place of the mathematics of the Freshman year. 
They may also substitute an elective study for the Latin and Greek 
Composition ai the Freshman year. Those who desire to attain special 
distinction in Mathematics or Physical Science are advised to pitesent 
themselves in this Course. 

At the beginning of the Freshman year a spedal division in Classics 
is formed, consisting of those who pass with the highest credit the exam- 
inations in Latin and Greek. 

No particular text-book in Grammar is required ; but either Allen's or 
Harkness's Elementary Latin Grammar, and either Goodwin's or Had- 
ley's Elementary Greek Grammar, will serve to indicate ttie nature and 
amount of the grammatical knowledge demanded. 

In Latin the following pronunciation is recommended : A as in father, 
d the same sound but shorter, € like e in Jete, i tain set, I as in machine, 
I as in sit, as in hde, 6 as in nor, « as in rude, * as in pvt ; j like y in 
year, c and g like Greek k and y. 

Instructors are requested to teach their pupils in pronouncing Greek 
to use the Greek Accents^ and to give (for example) a the sound of a in 
father, v that of a in fate, * that of i in machine, &c. 

It is earnestly recommended that the requisitions in Latin and Greek 
Authors be accurately complied with : real equivalents, however, will be 
accepted ; as, for example, Caesar's Gallic War, Books V. and VX in 
place of Sallust's Catiline ; two additional orations of Cicero in place of 
the Cato Major ; five additional books of the Aeneid in place of Ovid. 

In Geometry students are advised to study some introductory text- 
book, such as Hill's First Lessons, before beginning a systematic course 
in Geometry. 

A set of recent examination papers will be sent to any teacher on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 
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OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

THE CLASSICS. 

Candidates who present themseWes upon Course I. will be at liberty 
to offer themselves for additional examination upon the following classical 
subjects : — 

Latin. 
Jjivy (two books). 
Horace (Odes and Epodes). 

The translation at sight of a passage from the philosophical works of 
Cicero. 
The retranslation of the English of a similar passage into Latin. 

Greek. 

Plato (Apology and Crito). 

Homer (Iliad, Books IV.- VIII. inclusive, or Odyssey, Books IV. 
and IX.-XII. inclusive). 

Euripides (Alcestis), or Homer (Odyssey, Books V.-VII. inclusive). 

Translation from English into Greek. 

No candidate will be required to present himself at these examinations ; 
but those who pass them with high credit, in addition to the other clas- 
sical examinations of Course I. above, will be admitted, immediately on 
entering College, to advanced sections in Latin and Greek, or to elective 
studies either in the classics or in other departments, in place of the 
Freshman studies thus anticipated. All those who wish to attain distinc- 
tion in classical studies, or to g^raduate with classical honors, are advised 
to pass these examinations on entering. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Candidates who present themselves upon Course I. are at liberty to 
offer themselves for examination also upon any of the advanced Mathe- 
matical subjects (7, 9, 10, 11) of Course XL; and upon passing such 
examination with credit they will be admitted to an elective section, 
either in Mathematics or in some other subject, in place of the Freshman 
study thus anticipated. 

GERMAN. 

Candidates for admission who present French may off*er themselves for 
examination also in German Grammar and the translation of simple 
German prose, and upon passing such examination with credit will be 
excused from attendance upon the Freshman Course in German, but 
will be obliged to take some elective course. 
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PRESCRIBED STUDIES OF THE SOPHOMORE AND JUNIOR 

YEARS. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, who are prepared to 
pass a creditable examination upon any of the prescribed studies of the 
Sophomore and Junior years (see pages 48-62), may pass such examina- 
tion at the beginning of the Freshman year, instead of at the beginning 
of the year in whicii the study is pursued, and thereby relieve themselves 
from attendance at the exercises in that study in College. 

A principal aim in providing these examinations is to encourage teachers 
to carry the studies of their brighter and more diligent pupils beyond the 
bare requisitions for admission, in whatever direction taste or opportunity 
may suggest. Full employment may thus be secured for the most capable 
student until he is thought mature enough to enter College, while his 
greater progress in school will make College more profitable by enabling 
him to take up his studies at a more advanced stage, or to give more time 
to the studies of his choice. 

TIMES OF EXAMINATION. 

Two regular examinations for admission to the Freshman Class are 
held each year, one at the beginning of the summer vacation, the other 
at the* beginning of the academic year in the autumn. 

In 1875 the first examination will take place on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, July 1, 2, and 8; and the second on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, September 30 and October 1 and 2. Each examination 
will begin at precisely 8 o'clock, a.m., on Thursday. The candidates 
will assemble in Harvard Hall. Attendance on the three days is re- 
quired. 

The optional examinations will be held at the time of the second 
examination for admission; those in Mathematics also at the first 
examination. 

No person wiU he examined for admission to College at any other time than 
those above specified, 

ADVANCED STANDINQ. 

Candidates may be admitted to advanced standing as late as the begin- 
ning of the Senior year, provided they present themselves for exam- 
ination as directed below. The candidate for admission to advanced 
standing must ftppear on examination to be well versed in the following 
studies : — 

1. In the studies required for admisdon to the Freshman Class. 

2. In all the prescribed studies already pursued by the class for which 
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he is ofifered ; and in as many elective studies as he would have pursued 
if he had entered at the beginning of the course, including, if he is offered 
in Course II., elective studies substituted in place of the Mathematics of 
the Freshman year. 

All candidates for admission to advanced standing must be examined 
At the times of the regular examinations for admission to the Fre^maa 
Class, and in conforauty with the following rules : — 

1. All candidates for admission to advanced standing must first be 
examined for admission to the Freshman Class; for this examination 
they may ofier themselves at either the first or the second examination. 

2. The examination on the studies of the Freshman, Sophomore, and 
Junior years, is held <mlf in the autumn, at the time of the regular exami* 
nation for admission to the Freshman Class. 

8. All candidates for admission to advanced standing will assemble 
with the candidates for admission to the Freshman Class on Thursday, 
at 8 o'clock, A.M., in Harvard Hall. 

In the case of graduates of other colleges who seek admission to Har^ 
vard College, the examination will be directed to ascertaining whether 
their previous course of study has been sufficiently extensive and their 
proficiency in it sufficiently great, to fit them to join the class for which 
they offer themselves, a minute acquaintance with all the ground they 
have previously gone over not being essential. Such candidates should 
bring evidence of their standing at the colleges where they received their 



TESTIMONIALS AND BOND. 

All candidates fot admission are required, before examination, to pro- 
duce certificates of good moral character ; and students from other col- 
leges are required to bring certificates from those colleges of honorable 
dismission. 

Every candidate, if admitted, must furnish to the Steward a bond for 
aix hundred doUars, executed by two bondsmen, one <^ them a citizen of 
Massachusetts, as security for the payment of College dues ; or, if he 
prefer, he may make, in place of the bond, a deposit of money with the 
Steward for the same purpose. 

No officer or student of the University will be accepted as bondsman. 

NEW REQUISITION FOR ADMISSION IN 1876. 

Candidates for admission in 1876 and thereafter will be examined in 
all the subjects required for admission in 1875, as stated above, and also 
in one pf the three following subjects in Elementary Science, viz. : — 

1. Elementary Botany. 

2. Rudiments of Physics and Chemistry, 

8. BudimenU of Physics cmd of Descriptive Astronomy. 
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The selection of the subject will be left with the candidate. 

The following books are mentioned as serving to indicate the nature 
and extent of this requisition : — 

In Botany, Gray's " How Plants Grow." 

In Physics, Balfour Btewart's Primer of Phyiics. 

In Chemistry, Roscoe's Primer of Chemistry. 

In Astronomy, Rolfe and Gillet's Handbook of the Stars (first 124 
pages). 

Candidates who offer Botany will be required to give evidence that 
they can analyze simple specimens; and those who offer Physics or 
Chemistry, that they can perform simple experiments like those described 
in the Primers referred to above. 

This requisition wHl form the sixteenth subject in both courses of 
preparatory study. 

DIVISION OF THE EXAMINATION. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are allowed to divide 
the examination into two examinations separated by an interval of not 
less than an academic year, provided they present themselves at the 
preliminary examination in at least seven of the subjects enumerated in 
either Course. No candidate, however, will be admitted to examination 
on a part of any subject, and no account will be made of, nor certificate 
be given for, the preliminary examination, unless the candidate has 
passed si^tisfactorily in at least four subjects. 

Candidates who prefer may still pass the entire examination in the 
same year, as heretofore. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 

FOR THE DEGREE OF A.B. 



The course of study to be pursued by a candidate for the Bachelor*! 
degree is made up in part of studies which are prescribed, and pursued 
by all students alike, and in part of studies selected by the student 
himself out of the various courses of instruction which are given in the 
College. 

PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 

The prescribed studies occupy the whole of the Freshman year and 
about one-third of the Sophomore and Junior years. In the Senior year 
only certain written exercises are prescribed. 

Anticipation of Prescribed Studies. 

The prescribed studies pf the Sophomore and Junior years being of an 
elementary character, students who wish to be relieved from attendance 
at College exercises in one or more of them will be excused from such 
attendance, if they pass a satisfactory examination in such study or 
studies at the beginning of the year in which they would regularly pur- 
sue the study or studies in College, or at the time of their examination 
for admission to College. Studies which are pursued only in the second 
half-year may also be anticipated in the same way in the middle of the 
year. No such examination will be deemed satisfactory unless the student shall 
succeed in obtaining at least one-half of the maximum mark. The mark ob- 
tained when the examination is successful will be credited to the student 
as his mark on the Annual Scale of the study which forms the subject 
of the examination. Preparation for these examinations can often be 
made while the student is preparing for College or in the long vacation, 
and time may be thus gained for higher courses of study. 

Students who intend to present themselves for such examination in 
any required study for 1875-76 must give notice to the Dean in writing 
before September 1, 1876. 

Information concerning the requirements for passing the examination 
in any study can be obtained from the instructor in that study. 
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ELECTIVE STUDIES. 

In addition to the prescribed studies, each Sophomore is required to 
pursue courses, chosen by himself from the elective studies,* amounting 
to eight exercises a week for the year ; each Junior, courses amounting to 
eleven exercises a week; and each Senior, courses amounting to twdve 
exercises a week. Students are at liberty to attend the instruction in as 
many other subjects as they may have time and taste for pursuing. 

In choosing his electives, the student must satisfy his instructors that 
he is quaUfied by his previous training to pursue those which he selects. 
With this limitation, all the courses given in the College are open to him 
in making his choice ; but he is strongly recommended to make his choice 
with great care, under the best advice, and in such a manner that his 
elective courses from first to last may form a rationally connected 
whole. 

Undergraduates who intend to study Engineering are recommended 
by the Scientific Faculty to take, as extras, the courses of Drawing and 
Surveying in the Scientific School ; and those who intend to study Medi- 
cine are advised by the Medical Faculty to pay special attention to the 
study of Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, and the French and Ger- 
man languages, while in College. 

It will be seen that students who prefer a course like the usual pre- 
scribed course of American colleges can perfectly secure it, under this 
system, by a corresponding choice of studies ; while others, who have 
decided tastes, or think it wiser to concentrate their study on a few sub- 
jects, obtain every facility for doing so, and still secure in the briefer 
prescribed course an acquaintance with the elements of the leading 
branches of knowledge. 

* The prescribed Philosophy of the Junior year may be taken as an elective by 
Sophomores. 
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COUKSES OF INSTKUCTION 

FOB THB ACADEMIC TBAB 1874*75. 



I. ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 



HEBREW. 

Prop. Young. 

Hahn'i or Theile's Biblia Hebraica. — Cooant's Gesenius's Qrammar. 
Three houn a week, 8 Senian. 



SANSKRIT. 

Sanskrit 1. — Asst. Prof. Greenough. 

Elements of Sanskrit Grammar. — Hitopade9a, Book I. 
Three hours a week, 2 Graduates, 1 Senior, 1 Freshman, 

Sanskrit 2. — Asst. Prof. Greenough. 

Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
Three hours a week, 1 Senior, 



II. THE CLASSICS. 



GREEK. 

PRESCRIBED OREEK. 

Frbbhmah Tear. — Asst. Prof. Everett, Mr. J. W. White, and 

Mr. Croswell. 

Xenophon (Memorabilia). — Plato (Apology and Crito). — Herodotus 

(Selections from Book I.). — Isocrates (Panegyricns). — Euripides (Al- 

' win's Greek Moods and Tenses. — Greek Composition. — 

Grote's History of Greece to illustrate the authors read. 

I two weeks. 
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ELECnVES. 
Greek 1. — Asst. Prof. Anderson. 
Demosthenes (Philippics). — Euripides (Medea). — Plato (Lysis and 
Charmidcs). 

Two hours a week. 1 Senior, 8 Juniors, 60 Sophomores, 2 Freshmen, 

Oreek 2. — Asst. Prop. Anderson. 

Sophocles (Oedipus Tyrannus). — Plato (Pbaedo). — Aristophanet 
(Birds). 

Ttvo hours a week, 10 Juniors, 45 Sophomores. 

In Courses 1 and 2, In addition to the ordinary divisions, a division will be 
formed to give candidates for Second-Tear Honors instruction in composition and 
translation. 

Greek 3. — Asst. Prop. Anderson. 
Advanced Composition and Translation (Sargent's Materials for Greek 
Composition). Especially intended for candidates for honors. 
One hour a tveek. 6 Seniors, 1 Junior, 2 Freshmen. 

Greek 4. — Prof. Goodwin. 

Aeschines (against Ctesiphon). — Demosthenes (on the Crown).— 
Lectures on the Constitution of Athens. — Aeschylus (Seven against 
Thebes). — Sophocles (Oedipus at Colonus). 

Three hours a week. 1 Senior, 18 Juniors, 

Greek 5. — Prop. Sophocles. 
Greek Hbtory (Selections from Greek authors). 
Three hours a week, 6 Seniors, 2 Juniors, 

Greek 6. — Prop. Goodwin. 

Aeschylus (Agamemnon). — Sophocles (Electra). — Euripides (Hip- 
polytus). — Aristophanes (Frogs). — Elegiac and Lyric Poets (Selec- 
tions). For Seniors only. 

Three hours a week, 6 Seniors. 

Ch-eek 7. — Prop. Goodwin. 
Plato (Protagoras and parts of the Republic). — Aristotie (Politics). 
Three hours a week, 9 Seniors, 6 Juniors, 

• Greek 8. — Prop. Sophocles. 

Ecclesiastical Greek (Justin and Hippolytus). — Lectures on the early 
Christian Sects. 

Three hours a week. 5 Seniors, 1 Junior, 

Greek 9. — Prop. Goodwin. 
Thucydides (Books I. and II.). — Demosthenes (Legal Orations). — 
Athenian I.>egal Antiquities. 

Three hours a lueek. (Not given this year.)* 
8 
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LATIN. 
PRESCRIBED LATIN. 

Freshman Year. — Asst. Profs. Everett and Smith and Mr. Hale. 

Livy (Book IX.). — Horace (Odes and Epodes). — Merivale's History 
of the Romans, Chapters 25-28, 30, 85, 36, 40, 41. — Extemporaneous 
Translation and Composition. 

Seven hours in two weeks, 

Latin 1. — Asst. Prof. Greenough. 

Literary Course. — Cicero (Selections from his Letters, and Oration for 
Sestius). — Terence (one play). 

Two hours a week. 7 Juniors, 91 Sophomores. 

Latin 2. — Asst. Prof. Greenough. 

Philosophical Course. — Cicero (De Natura Deorum and Tusculan Dis- 
putations). — Seneca (Selections). 

2'wo hours a week. 1 Senior, 12 Juniors, 29 Sophomores. 

Latin 3. — Asst. Prof. Greenough. 

Bhetorical Course. — Quintilian (Book X.). — Cicero (De Oratore, Se- 
lections). 

One hour a week. 1 Senior, 3 Juniors, 18 Sophomores, 2 Freshmen, 

Latin 4^ — Asst. Prof. Greenough. 

Cicero (Laelius). — Horace (Satires). 

One hour a week, 1 Senior, 3 Juniors, 34 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

In Courses 1, 2, and 3, the translation, both in recitations and examinations, will 
be largely " at sight." Course 4 is for critical reading. A division will also be 
formed for the special instruction of candidates for Second- Year Honors. 

Latin 5. — Asst. Prof. Everett. 

History of the Fall of the Republic. — Cicero's Epistles. — Caesar (De 
Hello Civili). — Lucan (Extracts). 
Two hours a rveek, 31 Sophomores. 

Latin 6. — Asst. Prof. Everett. 

Exercises in Translation and Composition (Nixon's '* Parallel Passages"). 
One hour a week. 4 Seniors, 1 Junior, 7 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

Latin 7. — Prof. Lane. 

Writers of the Empire. — Pliny. — Tacitus. — Suetonius. — Juvenal. 
Three hours a week. 7 Seniors, 26 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 
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Latin 8. — Prof. Lane. 

Writers of the Republic, — Plautus. — Cicero. — Lucretius. — CatuUiu. 
TTiree hours a week, 23 Seniors, 32 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 

Latin 9. — Mb. E. Young. 

Elements of Roman Law, — Institutes of Gaius and, of Justinian. — De- 
mangeat's Coun de Droit Romain. 

Three hours a loeek. 16 Seniors, 1 Junior, 



III. MODERN LANGUAGES. 



BNGLISH. 
PRESCRIBXTD STUDIES. 

Prescribed Rhetoric. — Asst. Prof. A. S. Hill. 
Sophomore Year, 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric (Book 2, Chapters I.-VI).— 
Whately's Rhetoric (Part 3). — Herbert Spencer's Philosophy of Style. — 
Written Exercises. 

Two hours a week. First half year. 

Junior Year, 

Whately'i Rhetoric (to end of Part 2). — Lessing's Laocoon (Chapters 
18-26). 

Tvx> hours a week. Second half year. 

Prescribed Themes and Forensics. 

Sophomore Tear. Six Themes : Asst. Prof. A. S. Hill. 
Junior Tear. Six Themes : Prof. Child. 

Four Forensics : Asst. Prof. Palmer. 
Senior Year. Four Forensics. 

Candidates /or Honors may substitute for Forensics an eqnal number of Theses in 
tbeir special departments, provided such substitution is permitted by the Instruc- 
tors in those departments. 

ELECTlVliS. 

English 1. — Prof. Child. 

English, — Hadley's History of the English Language. — The Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon. — Morris's Historical English Accidence. — Lectures. 
Two hours a week, 1 Junior, 18 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 
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EnglJBh 2. — Prof. Child. 

Angh-Scuem and Early Engiish, — Beowulf. — Matzner*! Altenglische 
Sprachproben. 
Tliree hours a toeek, (Not given this year.) 

. Bnglteh 3. — Prof. Child. ^ 

English Literature. — Chaucer. — Shakspere. — Bacon. — Milton. — 
Dryden. 

Th'ee hours a week, 7 Seniors, 8 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, 2 Freshmen. 



GERMAN. 

PRESCRIBSD GBBMAN. 

Freshman Year. — Messrs. Barker and Bartlett. 

Whitney's Grammar and Selections from Whitney's Reader. 
Jliree hours a week. 

ELECnVES. 

German 1. — Mr. Bartlett. 

German Syntax and Composition. — Germim Plays and Stories. 
TuH) hours a week. 1 Senior, 2 Juniors, 77 Sophomores, 

German 2. — Mr. W. Cook. 

German Historical Prose. 

Two hours a week. 1 Senior, 7 Juniors, 86 Sophomores. 

Ck>nr8e 2 is intended for those students only who wish to read a large amount of 
German as a preparation for the use of G^erman text-books and other aids in studies 
of the Junior and Senior years. 

German 3. — Prof. Hedge. 

Adler's Hand-Book of German Literature. — Schiller's Wallenstein. — 
Lessing's Emilia Galotti. — German Lyrics. — Composition. 
TAree hours a week, 14 Seniors, 66 Juniors. 

German 4. — Prof. Hedge. 

Richter. — Goethe's Faust. — German Lyrics. — Goethe's Aus meinem 
Leben. — Composition. 

Three hours a week. 18 Seniors, 8 Juniors, 1 Freshman. 
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FREIfOH. 
PRESCRIBED FRENCH. 

SoPHOMORB Year. — Mr. Jacquinot. 

Bequlred only of thoM who fi&il to pass an examination upon this suli(]ect by the 
beginning of the Sophomore year. 

Otto's French Grammar. — Bocher's Reader. 
TvDo hours a week, 89 Sophomores. 

ELBCnVES. 

French 1. — Mr. Jacquinot. 

Chardenal's Advanced Exercises. — About (Les Manages de Paris). — 
Achard (Le Clos Pommier). — Feuillet (Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre). — Labiche et Delacour (Les Petits Oiseaux). 

Three hours a week, 3 Seniors, 41 Juniors^ 85 Sophomores, 

French 2. — Prof. BdcHER. 
Moli^re (seven Comedies). — Corneille (Le Menteur). — Racine (An* 
dromaque). — Balzac (Eugenie Grandet). — Grammar and Composition. 
Three hours a week, 10 Seniors, 19 Juniors, 21 Sophomores, 8 Freshmen, 

French 3. — Prop. Bocher. 

Montaigp[ie (Essays). — Monnard's Chrestomathie des ProsateurssFran* 
^ais. — Moli^re (Le Tartuffe). — Cherbuliez (Prosper Randoce). — Bon- 
nefon (Les forivains C^^bres de la France). — Composition. 

Three hours a week. 16 Seniors, 8 Juniors, 6 Sophomores, 

French 4. — Mr. Jacquinot. 

Syntaze Sup^rieure. — Paul Albert (La Litt^rature Fran^aise an 
XVII.feme Si^cle). — Corneille (Cinna).— Moli^re (Le Tartuffe). — Ra- 
cine (PhMre). — Boileau (L'Art Po^tique). — Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, 
La Bruy^re, La Fontaine, Mme. de S^vign^, Bossuet, F^nelon (Morceaux 
choisis). — Composition and Themes. 

Three hours a week, 1 Senior, 2 Juniors, 6 Sophomores, 

French 5. — Prof. Lowbll. 
Old French, Bartsch's Chrestomathie de TAncien Fran^ais. — Cban- 
8on de Roland. 

JTiree hours a week, 8 Seniors, 



ITALIAN. 

Italian L — Assx. Prof. Nash. 

Prose Scelte. — Italian Grammar. — Italian Composition. 
TuH> hours a week, 2 Seniors, 18 Juniors, 16 Sophomores, 
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Itadian 2. — Asst. Pbof. Nash. 
Nota's La Fiera. — A. Manzoni. — Tasso. — Italian Composition. 
Tliree hours a tveek, 3 Seniors, 10 Juniors. 

Italian 3. — Prof. Lowell. 
Early Italian (Selections). — Petrarca. — Dante. — MaohiayellL 
Three hours a week, 4 Seniors, 



SPANISH. 

Spanish 1. — Asst. Prop. Nash. 
Cadalso (Cartas Marruecas). — Gil Bias. — Spanish Grammar and 
Composition. 

Three hours a week. 9 Seniors, 4 Juniors, 7 Sophomores. 

Spanish 2. — Asst. Prof. Nash. 
Moratin. — Don Quixote. — Lope de Vega. — Calderon. — Spanish 
Composition. 

Three hours a week. 6 Seniors, 1 Junior 



BOMAIf CS PHILOLOGY. 

Prof. Bocher. 

Philology of the Romance Languages. — Diez (Grammatik der Roman* 
ischen Sprachen). — Bartsch's Chrestomathie de TAncien Fran9ai8. — 
Bartsch's Chrestomathie Proven9ale. — Nannucci's Manuale della Lette- 
ratura del Primo Secolo della Lingua Italiana. — Lectures. — Thesis. 

Tluree hours a week. (Not given this year.) 



IV. PHILOSOPHY. 



PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 

Prescribed Ethics.'— Prof. Pbabodx 

Freshman Year. 
Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 
One hour a week. First half-year. 

Prescribed Political Economy. — Prof. Dunbar. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fawcett's Political Economy for Beginners. — Constitution of the 
United States (Alden's Science of Government, omitting the first four 
and the last three chapters). 

JW hours a week. Second half-year. 
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Prescribed Philosophy. — Asst. Pbof. Palmbr. 

Junior Year. 

Jevon's Logic. — Porter's Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. 

Two hours a week. 

This course is taken as an electiye by 41 Sophomores, 

ELECTIVES. 

Junior Studies. 
Philosophy 1. — Prop. Bowen. 

Psychology. — Locke's Essay on Human Understanding (Selections). — 
Cousin, Philosophic de Locke. — Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie 
Cartesienne, Vol. I. — Lectures. 

Three hours a week. 8 Seniors, 48 Juniors. 

Philosophy 2. — Prop. Bo wen. 

Ancient Philosophy. — Renouvier's Manuel de Philosophie Andenne. — 
Ueberweg's History of Ancient Philosophy. — Nourrisson, Progr^s de la 
Pens^e Humaine. 

Three hours a week. (Not given this year.) 
Course 2 is open only to students who take, or have taken, Course 1. 

Philosophy 3. — Asst. Prop. Palmer. 

Logic. — De Morgan's Formal Logic. — Mill's Logic. 
Two hours a week. (Not given this year.) 

Senior Studies 
Philosophy 4. — Prop. Bowen. 

Schools of Descartes and Kant. — Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie 
Cart^sienne. — Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. — Ueberweg's History of 
Modem Philosophy. — Lectures on French and Grerman Philosophy. 

Three hours a week. 67 Seniors, 2 Juniors. 

Philosophy 5. — Prop. Bowen. 

Modem German Philosophy. — Hartmann's Philosophie des Unbewuss- 
ten. — Schopenhauer's Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
Three hours a week. 4 Seniors. 
Course 5 is only for students who take, or have already taken. Course 4. 

Philosophy 6. — Prof. Peabodt. 

Ethics. — Jouffroy's Ethics. — Cicero de OflSciis. — Lectures. 
Three hours a week, 2\i Seniors, 11 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 
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Philosophy 7. — Prof. Dunbar. 

Political Economy. — Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy. — Blan- 
qui's Uistoire de I'ilconomie Politique en Europe. — Bagebot's Iiombard 
Street. 

Three hown a week, 19 Seniors, 14 Juniors. 

Philosophy 8. — Prof. Dunbar. 

Political Economy. — J. S. Miirs Political Economy. — Bagehot's Lom- 
bard Street. — Subjects in Currency and Taxation. 
Tliree hours a week, 65 Seniors, 33 Juniors. 

Courses 7 and 8 are parallel Courses, Course 7 being preferable for students of 
History. 

Any Sophomore may take as one of his Electives the prescribed course in Philos- 
ophy (two hours a week) of the Junior year ; and, in his Junior year, in place of 
the prescribed Philosophy thus anticipated, may take any Electiye open to Sopho- 
mores or Juniors. 



V. HISTORY. 



FRESCRIBXiD HISTOR7. 

Sophomore Tear. — Mr. £. Touno. 

Freeman's Outlines of General History, Chapters V. — XII. indu- 
sire. — Guizot's Lectures on the History of Civilization in Europe^ 
Lectures II. -XI. inclusive. 

Tufo hours a week. First half-year. 

ELECnVES. 

Sophomore Studies, 
HiBtory 1. — Asst. Prop. Smith. 
Later Roman and Early Mediaeval History. 
Tu?o hours a vseek. 2 Jimiors, 50 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

Junior Studies. 
EQstory 2. — Mr. E. Young. 
The General History of Europe from the Tenth to the Sixteenth 
Century. 

Three hours a week, I Senior, 82 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 

History 3. — Asst. Prop. Adams. 
Mediaeval Institutions. (Advanced Course.) 
Utree hours a week. 5 Seniors, 6 Juniors, 

Course 3 is only for students who talse, or have taken, Coarse 3. 
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Senior Studies. 
Historf 4 — As8T. Fbqp. Adams. 
Historj of Engbuid to the SeTenteenth Century (Conatitutional and 
Legal). 

Three hours a wede. 17 Seniors. 

Hifltorf 5. — AssT. Pbof. Adams, 

Colonial History (^America to the year 1789. 
Three hours a week, 16 Seniors, 6 Juniors, 

Historf d. — Fkof. Tobbbt. 

Modem History (Serenteenth Century and first half of the Eighteenth). 
Three hours a week, 20 Seniors, 27 Juniors, 

Historf 7. — Pbof. Tobbey. 

Modem History (from the Middle of the Eighteenth Century). 
Three hours a week. 55 Seniors, 10 Juniors, 



VI. MATHEMATICS. 

PRESCRIBED MATHEMATICS. 

Freshmcm Year. 
1. AssT. Pro*. PIettbe. 
Solid Geometry (Chauvenet). — Algebra (Peirce). 
Two hours a week, 

2. A'ssT. Pbof. C. J. Whitb. 
Plane Trigonometry (Chauyenet). — Elements ol Analytic Geometry 
(Peck). 
Two hours a week, 

EZJSCnVES. 

Sophomore Studies, 
Mathematics 1. — Pbof. J. M. Peibcb. 
Differential and Integral Calculus (Elementary Course). 
Tvoo hours a week, 4 Juniors, S4 Sophomores, 5 Freshmen, 

Mathematics 2. — Pbof. J. M. Peibcb. 
Analytic Geometry (Salmon's Conic Sections: Chapters I.-III., 
v.- VII., X.-Xin.). —Elements of Analytic Geometry of Space.— 
Spherical Trigonometry. 

Tufo hours a week, 18 Sophomores, 2 Freshmen, 
3* 
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MathematicB 3. — Asbt. Prof. C. J. White. 

Practical Applications of Trigonometry. — Principles of Surveying. — 
Spherical Trigonometry. — Applications of Spherical Trigonometry to 
Astronomy and Navigation. 

Tv3o hours a week, 1 Senior, 2 Juniors, 44 Sophomores, 6 Freshmen, 

Mathematics 4. — Prof. J. M. Peircb. 

Exercises in Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry. 
One hour a week, 8 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, 

Junior Studies, 
Mathematios 5. — Prof. J. M. Peircb. 
Differential and Integral Calculus (Second Course). 
TuH> hours a week. 1 Senior, 9 Juniors, 

Mathematics 6. — Prof. J. M. Pbirob. 
Methods and Exercises in the Calculus. 
One hour a week, 1 Senior, 8 Juniors, 

Mathematios 7. -^ Prof. Eustis. 
Descriptive Geometry and Perspective. 
TuH) hours a week. 1 Junior, 2 Freshmen, 

Mathematics 8. 
Modem Geometrical Methods (later chapters of Salmon's Conio Sec- 
tions, with some text-book on Modem Geometry). 
Two hours a week. (Not given this year.) 

Mathematios 9. — Prof. J. M. Pbircb. 
Examples in Conic Sections. 
One hour a week, 2 Seniors, 2 Juniors, 

Senior Studies, 
Mathematics 10.— Prof. B. Pbirob. 

Analytic Mechanics (Peirce). 
TuH> hours a week. 2 Seniors, 

Mathematics 11. — Prof. J. M Pbirob. 
Examples in Mechanics (Kerr, Jullien, &c.). 
One hour a week, 2 Seniors, 

Mathematios 12. — Prof. B. Pbirob. 

Electricity and Magnetism (Maxwell). 
Two hours a week, 1 Junior, 
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Mathematics 13. — Prof. J. M. Feihcb. 
Elliptic Functions (Briot and Bouquet, second edition). 
Tuxi hours a week. 2 Seniors. 

MathemaUcB 14. — Prof. J. M. Pbircb. 

Quaternions. 

Tioo hours a week. (Not given this year.) 

Ck>aT8e 4 is primarily intended (as an Elective or Extra) for Candidates for 
Second- Year Honors; bat it is recommended to all who may desire to review the 
Elementary Mathematics. 

A Coarse in Geometry of Three Dimensions may be expected in 1875-76. 



VII. PHYSICS. 



PRESCRIBED PH7SICS. 

Sophomore Year. — Asst. Prof. G. A. Hill. 

White's Astronomy. — Stewart's Elementary Physics (Cliapters L- 
YI.), with Hill's Questions and Exercises on the same, omitting the 
exercises in fine print. — Lectures. 

Three hours a week. 

Junior Year. — Prof. Loyering. 
Lectures. 
(hie hour a week. 

ELECnVES. 
Sophomore Study, 
Physics 1. — Mr. Wright. 
Dynamics (Thomson and Tait's Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
Part I.). 

Two hours a week. 1 Senior, 12 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, 

Junior Studies. 
Physics 2. — Prof. Loyering. 
Astronomy, Optics, and Acoustics. 
Three hours a week. 2 Seniors, 7 Juniors. 

Physics 3. — Asst. Prof. Trowbridge. 

Practical Exercises in the Laboratory, including the use of instruments 
of precision in testing the laws of Mechanics, Acoustics, Optics, Magneto 
ism, and Electricity ; and an extended course in Electrical Measurements. 

Three times a week. 1 1 Seniors, 24 Juniors, 
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Senior Stttdies. 
Physios 4. — Prof. L€»yerino. 
Undulatory Theory of Light. — Electricity and Magnetism. 
Three hours a week. 1 Senior , 4 Juniors. 

Physios 5. — Prof. Gibbs. 

Heat (with its Applications). 

Three hours a week. 2 Seniors. 

Course 1, which is open to students of all classes, can he pursued only hy students 
who have a good knowledge of the Freshman Mathematics, and who take, or have 
taken, the first Electire Course in Mathematics. 

Courses 2 and 4 can be pursued only by students who are able readily to solve 
problems involving the use of Algebra, Trigonometry, and Analytic Geometry. 
The same requisitions are made for Course 5, together with some knowledge of the 
Calculus. 



VIII. CHEMISTRY. 

PRBSCRIBED CHBMISTR7. 

Freshman Year. — Prof. Cooke. ' 

Elementary Chemistry (Lectures and Recitations). 
Three hours a loeek. Second half-year. 

ELECTIVES. 

Sophomore Study. 
Chemistry 1. — Mr. Field. 
Elementary Chemistry (with Laboratory Practice). — Eliot and Storer's 
Manual. — Cooke's Chemical Philosophy. 
Twice a week. 5d Sophomores^ 1 Freshman. 

Junior Study. 
ChemiBtxy 2. — Asst. Prof. H. B. Hill. 
Qualitative Analysis. — Chemical Philosophy. 
Three times a week. 8 Seniors, 29 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, 

Senior Studies. 
Chemistxy 3. — Prof. Cooke. 
Mineralogy (including Use of the Blowpipe and Crystallography). 
Three times a week. 12 Seniors, 

Chemistxy 4. — Prof. Cooke, assisted by Mr. Goooh. 
Quantitative Analysis (chiefly Laboratory Work). 
Tliree times a week. 6 Seniors. 
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Chemistry 5. — Asst. Prof. H. B. Hixl. 
Organic Chemistry (Theoretical and Experimental). 
TTiree times a week. 8 Seniors. 

Students who take Coarse 2, 3, or 4, are required also to attend a course of lec- 
tures by Prof. Cooke. 



IX. NATURAL HISTORY. 



Sophomore Study. 
Natural Sstory 1. — Asst. Prof. Pettbb. 
Physical Geography, Meteorology, and Structural Geology. 
Tivo hours a week. 45 Sophomores, 1 Freshman, 

Junior Studies. 
Natural History 2. — Asst. Prof. Goodalb. 
Botany. 
JTvree times a week. 15 Seniors, 80 Juniors, 1 Sophomore, 1 Freshman, 

Natural History a— Db. Jambs. 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates. 
Three hours a week. 6 Seniors, 27 Juniors, 1 Sophomore, 

Natural History 4. — Prof. McCradt. 
Zoology (Radiates and Articulates). 
Three times a week. 2 Seniors, 2 Juniors. 

Natural History 5. — Prof. Shaler. 
Geology. 

Three hours a week, 15 Seniors, 18 Juniors. 
Senior Studies. 

Natural History 6. — Prof. Shalbr. 
Palaeontology. 
Three hours a week. 8 Seniors, 

Natural History 7. — Prof. McCradt. 
Zoology (Mollusks and Vertebrates). 
Three times a week. 5 Seniors. 

Natural History 8. — Asst. Profs. Goodalb and Farlow. 
Advanced Botany. 
Three tirnes a week. 9 Seniors. 



X. MUSIC. 



Music 1. — Asst. Prof. Painb. 
Harmony. — Chorals in three and ioxa part Harmony. — Simple forms 
of Free Composition. — Song, March, Dance, Polonaise, Prelude, &c. 
TW hours a week, 1 Senior, 1 Junior, 5 Sophomores, 1 Freshman, 
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Music 2. — AssT. Phof. Paine. 

Simple Counterpoint. — Choral Figuration. — ^Imitation. — Double Coun- 
terpoint. — Canon. — Free Composition (Thematic Treatment, with anal- 
yses of the Sonatas, Rondos, &c., of the great masters). 

Three hours a week, 1 Senior, 3 Juniors. 

Music 3. — AssT. Prof. Paine. 

Fugue (in two, three, and four voices ; Double Fugue, &c.). — Canon. — 
Sonata and Symphonic Forms. — Instrumentation. 
Three hours a week. 1 Senior. 

Music 4. — AssT. Prof. Paine. 

History of Music. — Gregorian Musics — Mediaeval and Modem Music. 
Three hours a week. 8 Seniors, 2 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 
A knowledge of the Major and Minor keys, and some proficiency in piano or 
organ playing, will be required of students who wish to take Courses 1 and 4. 
Coarse 4 may be taken with Course 1, 2, or 3, or independently. 



XL THE FINE ARTS. 



Fine Arts 1. — Mr. Moore. 

Principles of Design in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. — Examples 
in Illumination, Landscape, and Figure Painting ; and in Pottery, Carv- 
ing, &c. 

Three hours a week. 10 Seniors, 10 Juniors, 9 Sophomores, 

Fine Arts 2. — Mr. Norton. 

The History of the Fine Arts, and their Relations to Literature. — The be- 
ginnings of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting : Oriental and Egyp- 
tian Art. — Greek Art : The Acropolis of Athens. — Roman Art. — 
Mediaeval Art : Florence. — Breton's Ath^nes decrite et dessin^. — Viol- 
let le Due's Entretiens sur TArchitecture. — Vasari's Lives of the Italian 
Painters. 

Three hours a week. 22 Seniors, 10 Juniors, 2 Sophomores. 

Course I in the Fine Arts can be taken only by students who satisfy the instruc- 
tor, by voluntary work with him, or by an examination, that they have already 
attained proficiency in Drawing. 

Course 2 will require a ikir knowledge of Greek, as well as facility in reading 
French. 
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DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

From the RegukUtons of the Faculty, 

No student shall be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
until he has attained the minimum mark* in each of the prescribed 
studies of the College course and of the prescribed number of elective 
studies, and has moreover obtained at least one halfoi the total maximum 
mark for the whole course from the time of his admission.! 

Anj student who has not complied with the requisitions for a degree 
before the end of his College course may be recommended for a degree in 
anj subsequent year, when he shall have made up all conditions standing 
against him, and shall have passed all examinations which the Faculty 
may have required of him on account of his failure to obtain one half of 
the maximum mark for the whole course. Any such candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts may attend the exercises in any department 
of instruction in the College on payment of such fees as are required by 
the Corporation. 

Persons recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts shall be 
divided into two classes, — those recommended for an orrfmary degree, 
and those recommended for a degree with distinction. Those only shall 
be recommended for a degree with distinction whose scholarship for the 
whole College course entitles them to a part at Commencement. % This 
distinction shall be indicated in the diploma by the words cum laude. 

Honors of two grades shall be awarded for special proficiency in any 
of the following departments: Ancient Languages; Classics; Modem 
Languages; Philosophy; History; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; 
Natural History. The requisitions for Honors shall be announced by the 
Faculty from time to time, at least two years' notice being given to each 
class. The department in which Honors are awarded, as well as the 
grade of the Honors, shall be stated in the diploma. 

* The minlmam mark in 2k prescribed study is one-third of the maximam mark; 
in an elective study, two-fifths. 

t Members of the Junior and Senior Glasses of the year 1874-75 will be required 
to obtain one-half of the maximum mark for the remaiiuier qf tlieir couraey begin- 
ning with the academic year 1873-74, as a condition of being recommended for 
a d^ree. 

X A part at Commencement is assigned to any student who attains eighty hun- 
dredth» of the maximum mark for the whole College course, or eighty-seven himn 
dredtht of the maximum mark for the Junior and Senior years combined. 
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HONORS. 



SECOND-YEAR HONORS IN THE CLASSICS AND IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

These Honors are open to SophoiDores and Juniors, and to Seniors who 
intend to be candidates for Final Honors in some year after gradoation ; 
they are not open to Freshmen, except by ^>ecial vote of the Faculty. 
They are awarded by the Faculty, on the recommendation of a special 
committee of examiners. Tlie special examinations will be held toward 
the end of the academic year. 

I. CloLssics. — Second- Year Honors are awarded in the Classics on two 
conditions. The first condition is excellence in the classical work of the 
Freshman year, and in the work of any two classical courses ot the 
Sophomore ch: Junior year. The second condition consists in passing 
with distinction a special examination: — 

(a.) In the translation at sight of passages taken from the less difficult 
Greek and Latin authors. 

(6.) In Greek and Latin Prose Composition. 

(c.) Either in the Philology of the Greek and Latin languages, or in 
Ancient History. 

II. Mathematics. — Second- Year Honors are awarded in Mathematics on 
two conditions. The first condition is distinguished excellence in all the 
mathematical work of the Freshman year, and in the work of the first 
and second mathematical electiye courses. The second condition consists 
in passing with distinction a special examination, partly written and partly 
oral, which will involve a moderate amount of work additional to that 
comprised in the regular courses, and may be extended to cover the 
whole mathematical knowledge of the candidates. 

No one can be a candidate at graduation for Final Honors in the 
Classics or in Mathematics, who has not previously taken Second- Year 
Honors in the same department, nor for Final Honors in Ancient Lan- 
guages who has not previously taken Second- Year Honors in the Classics. 

Candidates for Second- Year Honors are required to register theur names 
at the Dean's office as early as the first of April of the year in which they 
present themselves for examination. 
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For the year 1874 Second- Year Honors were assigned to the following 
students : — 
[The names are arranged in the three Classes in alphabetical order.] 

IN CLASSICS. 

Class L 

Glass. 

Lb Bakon Eussbll Briogs Junior. 

Henbt Theophilus Finok Sophomore. 

HoBEBT Hallowell Gabdinbb „ 

Fbakcis Cabot Lowell ,, 

Class IL 

Edward Brown Lefayoub Sophomore. 

Alfred Allison Wheeler ....... „ 

Class IIL 

Marcus Perciyal Bennett Sophomore. 

William Leterett Chasb „ 

Loren Griswold DuBois „ 

Georob Walton Green „ 

William Russell Morsb „ 

IN MATHEMATICS. 

Class L 
Harold Wheeler Freshman. 

Class IL 

Philippb Belknap Marcou Sophomore. 

Benjamin Osgood Feircb „ 

Class III, 
Perciyal Lowell Sophomore. 

FINAL HONORS. 

Special Homts, of two grades, will be given at graduation for great pro- 
ficiency in any one of the following Departments : — I. Ancient Languages, 
II. Classics, HI. Modern Languages, IV. Philosophy, V. History, VI. 
Mathematics, VII. Physics, VHI. Chemistry, IX. Natural History. 

A candidate for these Honors in any Department must satisfy the 
following requisitions : — 

I. He must have passed with distinction examinations : (a) on all the 
prescribed work of the College in that Department; (h) on ElectiYe 
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Courses in that or kindred Departments,* equivalent, if the Department 
be Modern Languages or Mathematics, to nineteen hours per week for one 
year ; if it be Ancient Languages or Classics, to eighteen hours ; if it be 
History or Natural History, to seventeen hours ; if it be Physics or Chemis- 
try, to sixteen hours; it* it be Philosophy, to fifteen hours. 

II. If the Department be Classics, the candidate must be able to read 
ordinary Greek and Latin at sight, and to write Greek and Latin Prose ; 
if it be Modern Languages, he must be able to read French and German 
at sight, and to write French and German, and must farther offer himself 
for examination in Italian, Spanish, or English. 

HI. If the Department be Classics or Mathematics, he must have 
taken Second-Year Honors in the Department ; if it be Ancient Lan- 
guages, he must have taken Second- Year Honors in Classics. 

IV. Whatever be the Department, the candidate must present such 
Theses as may be required of him, and must also, near the close of the 
Senior year, pass an examination, before a committee of the Faculty, on 
the subject in which he offers himself for Honors, for the purpose of 
testing the range and accuracy of his knowledge of it. This examination 
may be either oral, written, or by experimental work, as the conmiittee 
shall determine. 

In the year 1875 Honors will be awarded also (for the last time) in the 
Departments of Physics and Chemistry combined. The terms on which 
they are granted have been announced in previous years. 

* The Elective Courses which candidates for Honors in the several Departments 
are required to take, and those which they are allowed to substitute from other 
Departments, are as follows: — 

Ancient Languages. — If either Hebrew or Sanskrit be offered, it must have 
been studied for two years. 

C/cwiftca.— Either Course 2 in Philosophy (Ancient Philosophy) or a Course in 
Sanskrit may be substituted for courses of the same number of hours in the 
Classics. 

Philosophy. — Course T in Greek may be substituted in place of one Elective in 
Philosophy. 

History. — Course 5 in Latin or Course 7 in Philosophy may be substituted for 
courses of the same number of hours in History. 

Afathcmatic8. — Counea 1, 2, 6, 6, and 10, and, in addition, Junior and Senior 
Courses equivalent to ten hours per week for one year, are required. Physics 1 will 
be accepted in place of a two-hour elective in Mathematics, provided the' mathe- 
matical electives in Mechanics are also taken. 

Physics. — Courses 1, 3, 4, and 5 in Physics, together with Course 1 in Mathe- 
matics, are rei|uired; the remaining three hours may be taken in Physics, Mathe- 
matics, or Chemistry. 

Chemistry. — Courses amounting to at least eleven hours must be taken in the 
Department of Chemistry ; the remaining five hours may be taken in Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics, or Natural History. 

Natural History. — Course 2 is required of all candidates. Course 3 in Chemistry 
may be substituted for one elective in Natural History. 
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Students, who have failed to pass with distinction any of the examina- 
tions required for Honors, may, with the consent of the Faculty, make 
up their deficiencies by passing such additional examinations as may be 
required of them ; but no such permission will be granted for failures 
occurring after the beginning of the Senior year. 

Honors, however, will be given to graduates not entitled to Honors at 
graduation who shall have complied with all the requisitions for Honors 
in any department in some subsequent year. 

Every student who desires to be regarded as a candidate for Honors at 
graduation must register his name at the Dean's office before the Jirst day 
of June in his Junior year. 

At Commencement, 1874, Honors were assigned to members of the 
Graduating Class as follows : — 

IN CLASSICS. 
Highest Honors, Honors. 

Louis Dter. William Fitzhalb Abbot. 

Hose A Ballou Mobse. Samuel Edwin Wyman. 

William Richmond. 

IN MODEBK LANGUAGES. 

Honors. 

GiOBOio Anacleto Corrado Bendblari. 

Louis Dyer. 

IN PHILOSOPHY. 

Highest Honors, 

Louis Dyer. 

Ernest Francisco Fenollosa. 

IN HISTOBY. 

Honors. 
GiOBQio Anacleto Cobrado Bendblari. 
Thomas Cary. 
Edward Warren Cate. 
Samuel Belcher Clarke. 
Frederick Lawton. 

IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Honors. 
David Little Withington. 
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PECUNIARY AID. 



The experience of the past warrants the statement that good sdiolars 
of high character but slender means are seldom or never obliged to 
leave College for want of monej. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Ninety-two Scholarships have been established in the College, varying 
in tlieir annual income from forty dollars to three hundred : — 

Saltonstcdl Scholarships. Two founded by Mary and Leverett Salton- 
stall, with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Pennoyer Scholarships. Four from the annuity of William Pennoyer ; 
two of them with an income of eighty-five dollars, and two with an in- 
come of seventy-five dollars each. 

Al/ord Scholarship. Founded by Joanna Alford, in 1786, with an in- 
come of forty dollars. 

Abbot Scholarship. Founded by persons educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1802. Founded by the Class of 1802, with 
an income at present of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1814. Founded by the Class of 1814, with 
an income of two hundred dollars. 

Kirkland Scholarship. Founded by the Class of 1815, with an income 
at present of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1817. Founded by the Class of 1817, with 
an income of two hundred dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1835. Founded by the Class of 1836, with 
an income of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Shattuck Scholarships. Eight from a bequest of Dr. George. Cheyne 
Shattuck, with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Walcott Scholarships. Two from a bequest of Samuel Baker Walcott, 
withxan income of one hundred dollars each. 

Thayer Scholarships. Twelve founded by John Eliot Thayer, with an 
income of three hundred dollars each. 

Bowditch Scholarships. Twenty-two with an income of two hundred 
and fifty dollars each, founded by a friend of the College. 

Toumsend Scholarships. Six with an income of two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, founded by Mary P. Townsend. 

Story Scholarship. Founded by Augustus Story, with an income of 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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Sckotarship of the Class of 1841. Founded by the Class of 1841, with 
an income of about one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Gorham Thomas Scholarship, With an Income of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Bigelow Scholarships. Three from a bequest of Tyler Bigelow, with an 
income of two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Toppan Scholarship, Founded by Mrs. Ann Toppan, with an income 
of three hundred dollars. 

Sever Scholarship. Founded by James Warren Sever, with an income 
of one himdred and fifty dollars. 

Sewall Scholarships. Two founded by Samuel Sewall, with an income 
of two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Ilollis Scholar^ips. Two founded by Thomas and Nathaniel HoUis, 
with an income of one hundred and twenty-five dollars each. 

Browne Scholarship. Founded by William Browne and his descendants. 

Morey Foundation. From a bequest of George Morey, yieUing about 
five hundred dollars, which may be divided into two Scholarships. 

Matthews Scholarships. Twelve founded by Nathan Matthews, with an 
income of three hundred dollars each. 

Farrar Scholarship. Founded by Mrs. Eliza Farrar in memory of Prof. 
John Farrar, with an income of about three hundred and fifty dollars. 

James Savage Scholarship. Founded by James Savage, with an income 
of three hundred dollars. 

None but those who need assistance are expected to apply for Scholar- 
ships ; and among applicants the highest scholars on the work of the 
preceding year have the preference. The assignment of some of the 
Scholarships, however, is aflected by special provisions. 

No student who has incurred a serious college censure in the course of 
the year will be considered a candidate for a Scholarship; nor any stu- 
dent who obtains leave of absence for the year in which the scholarship 
would be payable. 

Applications from persons who wish to be considered candidates will 
be received on or before the first day of June of each year. The nomina- 
tions and appointments are made at the end of each academic year, as 
soon as the scales of rank for the year are prepared ; except that the 
Bigelow Scholarships are awarded by the Corporation to Freshmen 
soon after their entrance. The successful candidates for other Scholar- 
ships receive one-third of the annual income immediately upon the 
assignment of the Scholarships, and the remaining two-thirds on tlie first 
of April following. The Scholarships for the Senior Class are assigned 
before Commencement, as soon as the annual scale for that class can be 
prepared, and the entire annual income of the Scholarships so assigned is 
paid immediately. [Beneficiary Funds must be applied for separately.] 
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The Scholarships, when voted, are understood to cover the College 
year just ended ; but the enjoyment of a Scholarship for one year will 
not constitute any title to a second nomination, unless the superiority for 
which it was originally awarded be fully maintained. 

BENEFICIARY FUNDS. 

Various other bequests and donations to the College have from time 
to time been made, the income of which is appropriated for the aid of 
deserving students in narrow circumstances. The annual amount thus 
appropriated is about seven hundred and fifty dollars, which has usually 
been distributed in gratuities ranging from fit'ry to one hundred dollars. 

Applications for aid from the Beneficiary Fund are addressed to the 
Dean, and must be presented to him on or before the first day of June, by 
the student's parent or guardian, or by the student himself if of age. 
The application should state particularly the circumstances of the case, 
with the reasons for asking aid. 

LOAN FUND. 

In addition to the Beneficiary Funds above mentioned, there is a Loan 
Fund, the interest of which, amounting annually to more than two thou- 
•sand dollars, is lent to meritorious students desirous of receiving it, in 
sums ranging from fift;y to one hundred and fifty dollars. This fund is 
under the control of a Board of Trustees, in Boston ; Hon. John Lowell, 
Treasurer. More than eight thousand dollars have been already added to 
the principal by reimbursements. 

The applications for the^Loan Fund should be left with the Dean as 
early as the first day of February. 

" The trustees of the fund for assisting students at Harvard College 
request applicants for loans to observe the following rules : — 

"1. To address their applications to the Treasurer of the Loan Fund, 
Hon. John Lowell, Boston, and give them to the Dean. 

" 2. To set forth their circumstances fully, as they would do on making 
application to an individual for like aid. 

"3. To state what aid they have received, or expect to receive, from 
the College. 

" 4. If an applicant is under twenty-one years of age, his application 
must be accompanied by the written approval of his parent or guardian." 

MONITORSHIPS, etc. 

Besides the foregoing provisions fbr the aid of meritorious students, 
the various monitorships, &c., amount to about twelve hundred dollars 
a year, which may be considered an addition, to that extent, to the bene- 
ficiary means of the College. 
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PRIZES. 



I. DETURS. 

A distribution of books called Deturs is made from the income of the 
Hopkins Foundation, near the commencement of the academical year, to 
meritorious Students of one year's standing. Thirty-seven Deturs were 
given in the Sophomore Class, and one in the Junior Class, the last year. 

Deturs are also given to such members of the Junior Class as not 
having received them in the Sopliomore year shall, in the course of that 
year, make decided improvement in scholarship. 

n. BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATIONS. 

Eight Prizes will be assigned from the Foundation of James Bowdoin, 
as follows ; provided so many Dissertations or Translations be deemed 
worthy of prizes by the judges : — 

I. A prize of one hundred dollars for the best Dissertation by a Resident 
Graduate of the University, or by a member of the Senior Class of 1874- 
75, on any of the subjects for Dissertations mentioned below. 

II. Three prizes of Jifty dollars each for the best Dissertations by mem- 
bers of the Senior or Junior Class of 1876-76, on any of the following 
subjects: — 

1. The Rank of England as a European Povxr between the death of Elizabeth 
and the death of Anne, 

2. The Principles of Federal Government , as exemplified and illustrated in 
America and Europe since 1781. 

8. Bow far Psychology has been affected by the recent discoveries in Physi- 
ology. 

4. ITow much is Unconscious, or seemingly Unconscious, in Mental Action, 
and what is the proper Theory of such Unconsciousness 9 

6. The Theory and History of Paper Money, and the best Means of reverting 
to Specie Payment. 

6. The Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 

7. The Personal History of John Milton. 

III. Two prizes of fifty dollars each for the best Dissertations or Trans- 
lations, by members of the Senior or Junior Class of 1875-76, on any of 
the following subjects : — 
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1. SchUemann*8 Excavations at ^roy, 

2. Recent Views of the Character of Tiberius. 
8. Modern Value of Aristotle's Politics. 

4. A Translation into Latin from the Preface to Macaulay's "Virginia" 
beginning, " T'he Plebeians had also this advantage ; " and ending, " the factions 
of the infant republic." 

5. A Translation into Attic Prose, from Gibbon's "Roman Empire," chap- 
ter XXV., of the passage beginning, " The tranquillity of the East" ( Vol. HI., 
p. 237, edition of 1854), and ending "the pity and indignation of mankind" 
(p. 242). 

6. Qaibus maxime rebus oratores antiqui a Cicerone in Bruto, et recentiores a 
Tacito in Dialogo memorati inter se differant. 

IV. Two prizes of fifty dollars each for the best Dissertations hj mem- 
bers of the Senior or Junior Class of 1876-76, on anj of the following 
subjects : — 

1. The Transits of Venus. 

2. Recent Themuxhemical Investigations, 

Dissertations ofi^red bj Seniors of 1874-76 for the first prize must be 
deposited with the Dean on or before Commencement, 1876. All other 
Dissertations (including those offered by Graduates of 1876 who actually 
continue their residence) for these prizes must be deposited with the Dean 
on or before the Jirst day of November, 1876. The title-page must, with 
an assumed name, state the standing of the writer, as Graduate or Under- 
graduate, and, if the latter, of what class. A sealed letter must be sent 
in at the same time, under cover with the Dissertation, containing the 
true name of the writer, and superscribed with his assumed name. 

The Dissertations must be written upon letter-paper of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top and 
bottom, and on each side, so that, if successful, they may be bound up 
without injury to the writing. The sheets on which the Dissertation is 
written must be securely stitched together. 

The Dissertations must not exceed in length the amount of twenty-fiye 
printed pages of the North American Review. 

No prizes were assigned for the last academical year. 

COMMITTBES OF LAST TEAR. 

Literary, Historical, and Philosophical. — J. Eliot Cabot, Esq. ; Prof. F. J. 
Child ; Joseph B. Warner, Esq. 

Scientific. — Prof. Wolcott Gibbs; Prof. Joseph Winlock; Chauncey 
Wright, Esq. 

Classical.^ Prof. E. A. Sophocles; Prof. G. M. Lane; Pro£ William 
Everett 
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m. BOYLSTON PRIZES FOR ELOCUTION. 

On the day before Class Day in each year there is a public exhibition 
and trial of the skill and proficiency of the Students of the College in 
elocution, at which the Boylston Prizes are awarded. 

The speakers are not to rehearse their own compositions ; but to select 
pieces in prose or verse from English, Greek, or Latin authors, the selec- 
tions to be approved by the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 
The proportion in English is to be at least two out of three. 

The competitors must be Graduates of the year, or Undergraduates of 
one of the next two classes ; and their names must be entered with the 
Professor, at the latest, fourteen days before Class Day. No applications 
will be received after that time. 

The Corporation, and five gentlemen selected by the Corporation, will 
act as judges and award the prizes as follows : — 

Two First Prizes, of sixty dollars each ; and three Second Prizes of 
forty-five dollars each. The First Prizes may be withheld if none of the 
competitors appear to deserve them. 

At this exhibition, no prompting of the speakers will be allowed ; and 
a failure of memory in any one will exclude him from being considered 
in the assignment of the prizes. 

The following prizes were assigned June 18, 1874 : — 

FIRST PRIZBS. 

Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, of the Graduating Cl<u8, 
Thomas Fbnton Taylor, of the present Senior Class, 

SECOND PRIZES. 

Francis Dumaresq, of the present Senior Class, 
Arthur Blake Ellis, of the present Senior Class, 
William Henrt Holman, of the present Senior Class, 

IV. LEE PRIZES FOR READING. 

Five Prizes of $25 each, and five of $15 each, are annually awarded to 
Freshmen for excellence in reading aloud English prose ; provided that 
in each case as many as five competitors are deemed worthy of Prizes. 

At the last trial Prizes were awarded as follows : — 

first prizes. 
Francis Henry Garrett. 
Alfred Gooding. 
Parker Webster Paob. 
Robert Tallant. 
James Wise Walker. 
4 
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second prizes. 

Samuel Newton Cutleb. 
Fbank Cornelius Hatch. 
Henrt Burden McDowell. 
Edward Henrt Strobel. 
William Ntb Swift. 

Members of the present Sophomore Class. 



PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

There are daily deyotional seryices in Appleton Chapel, at which 
all Undergraduates of the College are required to be present. Under- 
graduates are permitted to pass Sundays with their families, or with 
iamilies designated by their parents or guardians. Undergraduates who 
do not pass Sundays with their families are required to attend public 
worship once on Sunday. Each Student may select his own place of 
worship if he be of age ; if he be a minor, the selection is to be made by 
his parent or guardian. Seats are provided at the expenHe of the College 
for all Undergraduates who attend the Sunday services of the several 
religious denominations having established places of worship in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the College. 
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EXPENSES. 



The necossary expenses of an Undergraduate, not including clothing 
and cost of living in tiie Summer Vacation, are from $400 to ^50 a 
year. 

The chief items are the following : — 

Instruction, Library, Lecture-rooms, Gymnasium, &c., $150.00 $150.00 
Bent and care of Room, in the College Buildings 

(with chums) from 80.00 to 100.00 

Board for 88 weeks „ 162.00 „ 304.00 

Text-books (average) „ 20.00 „ 26.00 

Total ... „ «352.00 „ 579.00 

Other expenses must vary with the economy of each student. Wood 
and coal ready for use are delivered at the students' rooms, by Cambridge 
and Brighton dealers, at market prices. The rent of furnished rooms in 
private houses in the immediate vicinity of the College is from $75 to 
f250 per annum. By going half a mile from the College the student may 
get cheaper rooms. The price of board at present is from $4.00 to $8.00 
a week. Students living in College buildings find their own beds and 
furniture. 

The completion of the main portion of Memorial Hall enables a larger 
number of students than ever before to obtain board at cost. The 
Dining-Hall Association has over five hundred members, including both 
undergraduates and students of the professional schools ; and it is ex- 
pected that the cost of board per week will not much exceed four dollars. 

COLLEGE BILLS. 

21:^" The bills containing College charges are made out by the College 
Steward, and are to be called for at his office. The first bill, which will 
include two-thirds of the annual charges, will be ready for delivery on 
March 15, and is to be paid on or before April 5. The second bill, which 
will include one-third of the annual charges, will be ready for delivery 
one week before Commencement, and is to be paid on or before October 
10 ; but the second bill of the Senior year must be paid at least one day 
before Commencement. Students who leave College before graduating 
must pay in full all College bills at the time of leaving. 
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The Steward is authorized to make the following deductions from the 
full year's tuition-fee in Harvard College, in cases of absence during part 
of the year, without regard to the cause of absence : — 

For absence from the beginning of the year until April 1, $75 to be 
deducted. 

For absence for three months or more between the beginning of the 
year and April 1, $50 to be deducted. 

For absence from April 1, to the end of the year, or to the annual 
examinations in June, $25 to be deducted. 

For absence for the whole year except the examinations, $100 to be 
deducted. 

Students claiming deductions as above must file at the Steward's office 
a certificate from the Dean as to the fact and duration of absence. 

ASSIGNMENT OF COLLEGE ROOMS FOR 1875-76. 

Students living in College Buildings, who wish to re-engage for the 
Academic Year 1875-76 their present rooms, must call at the Steward's 
office^ sign a new room-agre6ment> and take a new certificate of assign- 
ment before April 1, 1876. 

In case of chums, both must sign the room-agreement, in order to com- 
plete the re-engagement of the room. Members of the Senior Class can 
re-engage their present rooms, or apply for other rooms, provided they 
intend to remain in Cambridge during the next year, and to personally 
use the rooms; but they must file a statement to that effect at the 
Steward's office before re-engaging or applying. 

On April 1 will be made out a list of college rooms, not re-engaged as 
above, for which members of the College and of the Scientific and 
Mining Schools can apply. This list will contain a fair proportion of all 
the good rooms not re-engaged, and will include all the vacant Holworthy 
rooms. The list will be printed, and will be given to all who ask for it 
at the Steward's office after April 5. Blank forms of application for 
rooms will be given out at the same time, and no applications will be 
considered unless made upon such blanks. Undergraduates and mem- 
bers of the Scientific and Mining Schools who wish to apply for rooms 
must drop their applications into the Steward's letter-box be/we April 15, 
1875. On April 15 the assignment of rooms will be made, absolutely by 
lot. Public notice of the result of the allotment will be given as soon as 
possible, and no student will be entitled to the room assigned to him un- 
less the agreement covering the whole rent of the room shall have been 
signed at the Steward's office, and a certificate of assignment taken 
before April 25, 1875. 

On April 26 will be made out a list of rooms available for persons in- 
tending to enter College in the summer of 1875. This list will be printed. 
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and with blank fonns of application, and price-lists, will be ready for 
delivery from the Steward's office after May 1, 1875. Upon request, the 
^ list and blanks will be mailed to any address. Applications on these 
blanks must be sent, by mail or otherwise, to the Steward of the College 
before May 15, 1875. On May 15 the allotment will be made. Applicants 
will be notified as soon as possible of the result of the allotment, and a 
blank form of agreement and bond will be forwarded at the same time. 
No applicant will be entitled to the room assigned to him unless the 
agreement and bond shall be duly executed and delivered at the Steward's 
office hefvre June 1, 1875. This agreement binds the applicant to retain 
his room for one year, and pay the full rent in case he enters College ; 
and in case of failure to enter College, to transfer the room at the 
Steward's office to some member of the College, or to forfeit one quar- 
ter's rent. 

On and after June 2, 1875, vacant rooms will be assigned according to 
priority of application. 

Students are advised not to engage rooms until they have fully decided 
that they wish to occupy them, as the College rules require every student 
who engages a room to pay the full year's rent whethet^e uses the room 
or not. The Steward is authorized to make exceptions to this rule only 
in the following cases : 1st, where the tenant substitutes for his own a 
new room-agreement, covering the full year's rent, and signed by some 
member of the College who has no other room ; 2d, where the tenant 
permanently takes up his connections with the College before the begin- 
ning of the academic year for which the room was assigned, or before 
the beginning of that year obtains a leave of absence, or is suspended for 
the whole of that year. In such cases the student must at once notify 
the Steward that he wishes to cancel his room-agreement. In case of 
chums, when one cancels his room-agreement as above, the agreement of 
the other will be considered as cancelled also. The remaining chum will 
be allowed, by at once signing a new room-agreement, to engage the 
room alone or with a new chum, but if he does not at once re-engage it 
the Steward will be at liberty to assign it to other tenants. 

Within reasonable limits the College rules allow transfers of rooms, 
and exchanges of rooms allotted for rooms of about equal value left 
vacant after allotment. But all such transfers and exchanges must be 
made at the Steward's office before the beginning of the academic year, 
as the full year's rent and all charges for gas or damages will be collected 
from those to whom the rooms stand charged on the Steward's books at 
the beginning of the year. In cases of transfers or exchanges made after 
the beginning of the year, the necessary money settlements must be made 
by private agreement between the students. 
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PRICES OF COLLEGE ROOMS 

For the Academic Year 1875-76. 

In each case the price is for the whole room for one year, and includes the daily 
care of the room. Kooins in Divinity Uall are rented to Divinity students for %h 
less than the prices named below 

$25. College House, Nos. 13, 35. 

$44. Hollis and Stoujrliton, Nos. 1, 2, 8. 4, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

$46. College House, Nos. 67, 68. 

$50. College House, Nos. 22, 44, 66 ; Divinity Hall, Nos. 6, 8, 10. 

$55. Divinity Hail, Nos. 4. 12. 

$56. Hollis and Stoughton, Nos. 13, 14, 16. 

Hollis and Stoughton, Nos. 6. 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 22, 28, 24, 26, 27, 

28 : College House, Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 25, 

$60.- 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 

60, 62, 64, 70; Divinity Hall, Nos. 2, 3, 11, 14, 20, 22, 24, 34, 

38 ; Grays, 33, 35. 

$65. Divinity Hall, Nos. 1, 18, 18, 19, 21, 23, 26, 28, 32, 33, 37, 40, 42. 

^7^ ( College House, Nos. 11, 12, 33, 34, 47, 49, 61, 53. 59, 61, 63, 67, 

^'"- ) 68, 69 ; Divinity Hall, Nos. 17, 25, 31, 39. 

( Hollis and Stoughton, Nos. 11, 15, 25 ; College House, Nos. 1,2, 21, 
$75. \ 23, 29, 43, 45, b\ 65 ; Divinity Hall, Nos. 16, 27. 30, 41 ; Grays. 
( Nos. 3, 13, 15, 17, 19, 34, 37, 49, 61 ; Weld, Nos. 25, 26, 52, 53. 
$80. Divinity Hall, Nos. 16. 29. 

( Grays, Nos. I, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29. 31, 36, 39, 41, 45; 
$100.? Weld, Nos. 24, 27, 61, 64; Matthews, Nos. 27, 28, 67, 58; 

( Wads worth House, Nos. 9 and 10, 11 and 12. 
*i9K ] Grays, Nos. 2, 9, 16. 22, 26, 30. 40, 47. 60, 62; Matthews, Nos. 
^^^' \ 25, 26, 29, 30, 66, 66, 69, 60 ; Holyoke, Nos. 1, 2. 

( Grays, Nos. 4, 6, 8. 10, 12, 20, 28, 32, 38, 42, 44, 46, 48 ; Hol- 
$160. \ worthy, Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 17, 18; Holyoke, Nos. 3, 11, 89, 40, 
( 44, 46; Thayer, Nos. 17. 18, 19, 20. 

i; Thayer, Nos. 23, 24, 30, 35, 36, 41, 42, 47, 48, 63, 69, 60, 65, 66; 
$176. \ Weld, Nos. 3, 6, 8, 13, 14, 19, 20, 30, 32, 34, 35, 40, 41, 46, 47; 
/ Holyoke, Nos. 12, 28, 29, 34. 
Thayer, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10. 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 21. 
22, 25, 26. 27, 28, 81, 32, 33, 84, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48, 44, 45, 46, 
49, 60, 61, 62, 66, 66, 67, 68. 61. 62, 63, 64, 67, 68; Hoi worthy, 
$200.^ Nos. 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24; Mat- 
thews, Nos. 3, 4, 10, 16, 22, 33, 34, 46, 62 ; Holyoke, Nos. 7, 
17, 18, 22, 23, 37, 41, 42, 48, 46, 47; Wadswonh House, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 6 and 6, 7 and 8, 13, 14. 
rWeld, Nos. 4, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 22, 23, 31, 33, 39, 42, 46, 
$225. \ 48, 49, 50; Matthews, Nos. 6, 6, 9, 15, 19, 20. 21, 39, 45, 
( 4t^. 50, 61 ; Holyoke, Nos. 26, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36. 
( Weld, Nos. 1, 2, 10, 11. 16. 17, 28, 29, 37, 38, 43, 44; Mat- 
$260. \ thews, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 18, 14, 23, 24. 31, 82, 35. 36. 37, 88. 43, 

( 44 ; Holyoke, Nos. 4, 9. 10, 18, 14, 15, 20, 21, 24, 25, 88. 
$276. Matthews, Nos. 63, 64 ; Holvoke, Nos. 8, 19. 
#aAn S Matthews, Nos. 11, 12, 17, 18, 41, 42, 47, 48; Holyoke, Noa. 
♦^^- i 5, 16, 27. 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

OLIVER STEARNS, B.V., Dean, and Parkman Professor of JTieology. 

FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Hi^ory. 

EZRA ABBOT, D.D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criti- 
cism and Interpretation. 

EDWARD J. YOUNG, A.M., Hancock Professor of Hebrew, and Dexter 
Lecturer on Biblical Literature. 

CHARLES C. EVERETT, D.D., Bussey Professor of Theology. 
Jambs Jbnnibon, A.M., Librarian. 

STUDENTS. 

Senior Class. 

Brooks, John Graham, Acworth, N. H, D. 29. 

Christy, Cyrus William, a.b. {Antioch Coll.), Cambridge, D. 21. 

Dmibar, Josiah Newell, Roxhury, D. 40. 

Middle Class. 

CumiDgs, John Osgood, Westford, D. 19. 

Dillingham, Pitt, a.b. {Dartmouth Coll.), Augusta, Me., D. 17. 

Hale, William Gardner, a.b., Cambridge, H'ke 88. 

Moulton, Joseph Sidney, a.b. (Dart. CoU.), Plainfeld, N. H., D. 23. 
Reeby, William Henry, Worcester, D. 41. 

Junior Class. 
Heizer, Cyrus Whittlesey, Kossuth, Iowa, D. 20. 

Hiatt, Joel Willis, a.b. ( Wabash CoU.), Crawfordsville, Ind., D. 12. 

Hoyt, Henry Nelson, a.b. [Olivet CoU.), Muir, Mich., D. 87. 

Lloyd, William James, a.b., Allentown, Pa., D. 81. 

Pratt, John Mason Williams, a.m.. West Newton, D. 22. 

Sinclair, Charles Frederic, Chicago, III, D. 80. 

Snyder, Thomas, Clarence Centre, N. Y., D. 82. 

Special Students. 
Gordon, Gustavus Ede, Brooklyn, N.Y., D. 20. 

Leslie, Andrew Macbeth, St. Louis, Mo., 44 Mt. Auburn St. 

Royce, George Munroe, Wheeling, West Va., D. 18. 

Vinton, George Arthur, Boston, D. 89. 

Resident Graduate. 
Seward, Josiah Lafayette, a.m., b.d., Cambridge, D. 24. 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to the Divinity School are expected to 
present themselves on the first day of the academic year. If unknown 
to the Faculty, they are to produce testimonials of their moral and serious 
character. 

All Bachelors of Arts will he admitted without examination. Other 
candidates for admission to the full course must have received a good 
English education, and must also pass an examination in some of the 
Latin classical authors, and in the Greek Text of the Gospels. 

Any person competent to pursue to advantage a partial course will be 
admitted, for a period of not less than one year, simply on producing 
satisfactory evidence of character and promise. He shall pursue such 
studies as the Faculty may prescribe, and may receive, on passing satis- 
factory examinations, a certificate stating the length of time he has 
studied in the School. 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing must be acquainted 
with the studies previously pursued by the class which they propose to 
enter. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of instruction comprises Lectures, Recitations, written 
Essays, and other exercises, on all the subjects usually included in a 
system of Theological Education, embracing, — 

The Hebrew Language ; 

The Principles of Criticism and Interpretation ; 

The Literature, Canon, and Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments ; 
. Biblical Archaeology and Geography ; 

Natural Religion and the Evidences of Revealed Religion ; 

The Philosophy of Religion ; 

Systematic Theology ; 

Philosophical and Christian Ethics ; 

The Ethnic Religions, and the Creeds of Christendom ; 

Ecclesiastical History, and the History of Christian Doctrine ; 

Church Polity and Administration ; 

The Composition and Delivery of Sermons ; Liturgies and the offices 
of Public Worship ; and the duties of the Pastoral Office. 

In Elocution Professor Baxter gives instruction every week. 

Devotional services are held daily in the chapel of Divinity Hall ; con- 
ference meetings are also regularly held ; both of which are attended by 
the Professors and students. All the members of the School have exer- 
cises in the practice of Extemporaneous Speaking, and the members of 
the Middle and Senior Classes preach in turn in the chapel. 
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The students have access to the Divinity Library, which consists of 
16,000 volumes, and also to the College Library, which consists of 
148,000 volumes. 

The Full Course occupies three years, on completing which to the satis- 
faction of the Faculty students are entitled to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

Students may remain, after completing their course, and continue their 
studies during a fourth year under direction of the Faculty. 

The instruction given in the other departments of the University, with 
the exception of exercises carried on in the special laboratories, is also 
open, without additional charge, to students of the Divinity School. 
Those who wish to avail themselves of this privilege must procure from 
the Dean a certificate of membership in the School. 

DEGREES. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred by the University 
on those students who shall have pursued a course of Theological study 
• for at least one year in this School, and who shall pass the required ex- 
amination. It will also be conferred on former graduates, who shall 
show that they are qualified for it. Applicants for the degree must, four 
weeks before Commencement, present their names, with a Theological 
Thesis, to the Faculty, and must be prepared to be examined at such 
times as may be appointed by the several professors. 

The examination will be both oral and written, — 

In the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German languages, including trans- 
lations from portions of the Pentateuch and Psalms, from the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, from the Vulgate in Latin, and from some standard 
work of Theology in German ; 

In the Literature and Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments ; 

In the History of the Church antecedent to the Reformation ; 

In the History and Grounds of Opinion in Natural Theology and 
Christian Doctrine, and in the External and Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; 

In the Philosophy of Religion ; 

In the History of Ethnic Religions ; 

In the History and Principles of Moral Science, and the Ethics of 
Christianity ; 

In Homiletics, Liturgies, Church Organization and Grovemment. 

The degree of Master of Arts will be conferred upon persons who, being 
both Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Divinity, shall pursue at the 
University, for at least one year, an approved course of study in Divinity, 
and shall pass an examination upon that course. The degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must have been given by this University ; that of Bachelor 

4* 
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of Arts, bj this Uniyersity, or bj an institution having an equiyalent 
course of study for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Applications for this degree should be addressed to Professor J. M. 
Peirce, Secretary of the Academic Coundi. For further information see 
pages 185-188. 

PECUNIARY AID. 

Pecuniary aid is afforded from various sources. 

The income of the Hopkins Fund is awarded by a Board of Trustees 
to six students, who must need aid, who must have received the degree 
of A.B. or A.M., and have given evidence of diligent and successful 
study. Tlie shares will probably amount to at least three hundred and 
fifty dollars each. 

The income of the Williams Fund is awarded by the Society for pro- 
moting Tlieological Education to students, recommended by the Faculty, 
who comply with the requisitions of that Society. According to the 
terms of this bequest, the income is to be given to "such indigent 
students as shall be preparing themselves for the ministry, and shall be 
deemed most meritorious and worthy of assistance ; *' and ** no student 
shall be debarred of this charity by reason of not having had a degree at 
a college, or being educated at any other college, or entertaining any 
peculiar modes of faith, it being always understood that he must be a 
Protestant." The annual income of the WilUams Fund will allow about 
one hundred and fifty dollars to each beneficiary, but the sum will vary 
with the number of candidates. 

There are also nine scholarships established in the School, varying in 
their annual income from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred 
and sixty dollars. They are assigned by the Corporation, on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty, to those students who are deserving, and who 
need assistance. 

These Scholarships are : — 

The Chapman Scholarship, founded by the Bev. George Chapman, 
with an income of one hundred and forty dollars. 

Two Cart Scholarships, founded by Thomas Cary, Esq., with an 
income of one hundred and seventy-five dollars each. 

Three Scholarships on the Jackson Foundation, founded by Misa 
Sarah Jackson, with an income of two hundred and sixty dollars each. 

The Clapp Scholarship, founded by Josiah Clapp, Esq., with an 
income of one hundred and twenty -five dollars. 

The Kendall Scholarship, founded on the donation of Miss Nancy 
Kendall, with an income of one hundred and forty dollars. 

The Jonas H. Kendall Scholarship, founded by Jonas H. Kendall, 
Esq., with an income of one hundred and forty dollars. 
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In some cases beneficiary aid from more than one of the above sources 
may be given to a single student. 

In special eases some assistance from other sources may be obtained 
for students who give promise of usefulness ; and all who are qualified to 
enter upon the regular course, and who faithfully pursue it, may be 
enabled to meet their necessary expenses. 

Applications for scholarships and for pecuniary aid must be addressed 
in writing to the Dean, before March 1. 

The Society for promoting Theological Education in Harvard Univer- 
sit}-, by which the Divinity School was founded, declared in its consti- 
tution that the funds of the School should be appropriated "to assist 
young men of competent talents, pure morals, and piety, in preparing 
themselves for the Christian ministry ; " and it prescribed that " every 
encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and unbiassed investi- 
gation of Christian truth, and that no assent to the peculiarities of any 
denomination of Christians shall be required either of the Instructors 
or Students." 

BONDS AND EXPENSES. 

Students are required to reside in or near Divinity Hall. Each student 
must give a bond in the sum of two hundred dollars, signed by two bonds- 
men, one of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts, for the payment 
of term-bills ; or, in place of a bond, deposit with the College Steward a 
sum of money sufficient for the payment of all dues to the University. 
A copy of the class-books, with the exception of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, will be furnished on loan. 

The chief items of expense for the year are : — 

For rent and care of room $60.00 

For tuition 60.00 

For board at $3.76 a week 142.60 

For fuel 26.00 

$277.60 
To which are to be added the expenses of washing and gas. 

The price of rooms in Divinity Hall varies, according to their situation 
and desirableness, from $46 to $76 per year. 

Each room is supplied with a bedstead, mattress, bureau, and table. 
Stoves and other furniture must be provided by the occupant. Washing 
is done for seventy-five cents per dozen pieces. It is probable that the 
price of board will not much exceed three dollars and a half per week at 
the Club which has been formed among the students. The price in 
boarding-houses varies from five to eight dollars per weekt 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President, 

CHRISTOPHER C. LANGDELL, A.M., Dean, and Dane Professor of 

Law, 
EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D., Bussey Professor of Law. 
JAMES B. THAYER, LL.B., SoyaU Professor of Law, 
JAMES BARR AMES, A.M., Assistant Professor of Law. 
John Hikes Arnold, Librarian, 

STUDENTS. 
Resident Bachelorg of l^wg. 

NAME. KE8IDEN01& BOOM. 

Goddard, Greorge Augustus, a.m., 

LL.B., Boston, H'ke 40. 

Lincoln, Albert Lamb, a.b., ll.b., Brookline, S. 21. 

Loring, William Caleb, a.b., ll.b., Boston, C, 6. 

Second Team's Students.* 

Ames, Samuel, Providence, R. /., 28 Dunster St. 

Amory, Francis Inman, a.b., Boston, 41 Beacon St., Boston. 

Andrew, John Forrester, a.b., Boston, 64 Brattle St. 

Angell, Elgin Adelbert, a.b., Forestvitle, N,Y., Little's Block 13. 

Babcock, Lemuel Hollingsworth, 

A.B., MiUon, C. 66. 

Barrick, Emery Shepherd, a.b. 

(Lafayette Coll.), Flemington, N,J,, 40 Austin St. 

Barss, William Lawson, Wolfbille, N, S,, 28 Dunster St. 

Canavan, Michael Joseph, a.b., SomerviUe, T. 27. 

Cate, Edward Warren, A.B., Newton, 26 Mt. Auburn St. 

Chandler, Parker Cleaveland, a.b. 

( Williams Coll. ), Boston, 78 Mt. Auburn St 

* By a recent change, this list embraces only such students as have passed the 
examinations of the first year. 
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Chapin, Horace Dwight, a.b., 


Brooldine, 


Fayerweather St. 


CUfford, Walter, a.b., 


New Bedford, 


48 Brattle St 


Cram, John Sergeant, A.B., 


New York, N.Y. 


26 Holyoke St. 


Dowse, William Bradford Homer, 






A.B., 


Sherbom, 


G. 48. 


Dunn, Frank Eershner, a.b. {Ken- 






yon CoU.), 


Mt. Gilead, 0., 


62 Trowbridge St. 


Edson, Loren Henry, 


St. Albans, R, 


13 Remington St. 


Emerson, George Addison, 


Cambridge, 


882 Main St 


Fox, Jabez, a.b.. 


Cambridge, 


4 Mt Auburn St. 


Hale, Edwin Blaisdeli, a.b. {Dart- 






mouth CoU.), 


Cambridge, 


887 Harvard St. 


Harris, Joseph Albert, 


Moncton, N. B., 


28 Dunster St. 


Hutchins, Edward Webster, a.b., 


Boston, 


T.67. 


Kidder, Camillus George, a.b., 


Brooklyn, N.Y., 


T. 66. 


Kmg, John Lord, a.b., 


Springfield, 


28 Dunster St 


Kinnej, Jonathan Kendrick, West Randolph, Vt., 9 Wadsworth Honse. 


Lathrop, Charles Herrey, 


Savannah, Ga,, 


18 HiUiard St. 


Ledjard, Lewis Cass, a.b.. 


Newport, R. L, 7 Wadsworth House. 


McNally, John James, 


Charlestown, 


S. 8. 


Merriam, Edwin Garrald, a.b., 


Lawrence, 


C.85. 


Metcalfe, Lyne Shackelford, a.b 






{Washington Univ.), 


St. Louis, Mo., 


H'ke 87. 


Miller, Thomas Scott, a.b., 


Jackson, La., 


W.7. 


Kewmark, Nathan, a.b. ( Univ, of 




California), 


San Francisco, Cal. 


, 12 Story St 


Fattee, William Greenleaf Apple- 






ton, 


Qiinoy, 


D.84. 


Fendleton, Frank Key, a.b.. 


Cincinnati, 0., 


19 HilUard St. 


Robinson, Frank Woodbury, 


Portland, Me., 


62 Trowbridge St 


Roelker, WUliam Greene, 


EastGreenwichfiJ. 


., 404 Harvard St. 


Sargent, Lucius Manlius, a.b., 


Boston, 


19 HiUiard St 


Spalding, Benedict, 


Lebanon, Ky., 


H'ke 87. 


Stone, Philip Sidney, a.b., 


Cambridge, 


2 Phillips PI. 


Sullivan, John Clyde, 


Sidney, 0., 


41 Holyoke St. 


Tucker, William Lawrence, a.m.. 


Boston, 


8 Holyoke St 


Wald, Gustavus Henry, a.b. ( Yale 






Coll.), 


Cincinnati, 0., 


13 Remington St 


West, Henry Nelson, 


New Bedford, 


17 Dunster St 


White, Moses Perkins, A.B., 


Vershire, Vt,, 


G. 24. 


White, WiUiam Gardner, 


Chicopee, 


98 Austin St 


Williams, Oscar Waldo, 


Carthage, III., 


68 Mt Auburn St 


Young, James Holden, a.b.. 


Cambridge, 


T. 64. 
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First Tear's Students. 



Alfred, Frank Edward, 
Allen, Horace Gwynne, 
Almy, Charles, a.b., 
Alspaugh, Jacob Stoker, 
Atwood, Warren Havilah, 
Austin, Henry, 
Banks, Joseph Fremont, 
Barrett, Harry Hudson, a.b., 
Beale, Truxtun, c.b. {Perm. Acad.), 
Bendelari, Giorgio Anacleto Cor- 

rado, A.B., 
Bettens, Edward Detraz, A.B., 
Blair, Woodbury, a.b., 
Bowditch, Frederick Channing, 
Brennan, John Francis, 
Briggs, William Harrison, 
Browne, Alexander Porter, a.b., 
Brune, Frederick William, a.b. 

{St. John's Coll., AnnapolU), 
Buckland, Horace Stephen, 
Bullock, Bufus Augustus, a.b., 
Bumham, William Appleton, a.b.. 
Carpenter, Benjamin Woodruff, 
Carson, John Bernard, 
Carty, Patrick Joseph, 
Clarke, Samuel Belcher, a.b., 
Coale, George Oliver George, a.b., 
Cormac, Thomas Emanuel Eay- 

anagh, 
Daland, Tucker, a.b., 
Dana, Richard Henry, a.b., 
Deming, Horace Edward, a.b., 
ElHot, William Henry, a.b., 
Elwood, Frank Worcester, a.b.. 
Field, Marcus Harvey, ajb. {Emory 

CoU.), 
Frank, George Washington, 
Fulton, George William, 
Gallison, Henry Hammond, m.d., 
Goehring, John Meek, 
Grant, George Frederick, 



Fairfax, Vt, 
Boston Highlands, 
New Bedford, 
Wapakoneta, 0., 
Athol, 
Boston, 
WaUham, 
Maiden, 
Washington, D.C., 

Greenwich, Conn., 
Cincinnati, 0., 
Washington, B.C., 
BrooMine, 
Providence, R. I., 
East Douglas, 
Boston, 



14 Dunster St. 
Boston Highlands. 
10 Oxford St. 
17 Dunster St. 
4 Mt. Auburn St. 
866 Main St. 
Waltham. 
H'y 23. 
S. 10. 

D. 10. 

H. 21. 

10 Holyoke St. 

48 Brattle St. 

41 Holyoke St. 

80 WendeU St. 

H'ke 11. 



Baltimore, Md., Boston. 
Fremont, 0., 25 Holyoke St. 

Worcester, T. 27. 

Boston, 21Commonwealth Ay., Boston. 
Leonardsville, Pa., 56 Mt. Auburn St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 30 Mt. Auburn St. 
Providence, R. I., Somerville. 
Chicopee Falls, S. 15. 

Boston, M. 57. 



Providence, R. /., 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Keene, N, H., 



28 Dunster St. 

Boston. 

5 PhiUips Place. 

T. 29. 

Boston. 



Bostm, 22 Marlboro' St., Boston. 

Kansas City, Mo., 63 Ellery St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 25 Holyoke St. 
Fulton, Texas, 48 Holyoke St. 

Boston, 15 Eaton St., Boston. 

Pittsburgh, Pa,, 10 MeUen St. 
West Meriden,Conn., 58 Mt Auburn St. 
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Grinnell, Charles Edward, a.m.. 


Cambridge, 


878 Harvard St. 


Harding, Herbert Lee, a.b., 


Boston, 


C. 17. 


Harper, Charles Spang, a.b. ( Wes- 




tern Univ. of Pa.), 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


878 Harvard St. 


Harris, Darius Miller, 


Cambridge, 


45 Hastings St. 


Herron, John Brown, a.b. {YaU 


t 




CoU.), 


Pittsburgh, Pa,, 


10 Mellen St. 


HiU, Edward Bruce, a.b.. 


Worcester, 


M. 46. 


Hinckley, Samuel Parker, ▲.b.. 


Boston, 


54 Brattle St. 


Ivy, Jesse, a.b.. 


Gainesville, Ala. , 


W. 7. 


Kloman, Charles Howard, o.b. 






(Penn. MilU. Acad.), 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


14 Appian Way. 


Lilienthal, Jesse Warren, ll.b. 






(Cincinnati Coll.), 


New York, N.Y., 


14 Dunster St. 


liocke, Aubin Gale, 


New York, N.Y., 


14 Pleasant St. 


McGinness, George Washington, 


East Cambridge, 


289 Cambridge St. 


Mackintosh, WilUam Davis, a.b., 


Boston, 


22 Avon St. 


McMiUan, William Gordon, a.b., 


New York, NY, 


H'y4. 


Maxwell, David Beatty, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


62 Trowbridge St. 


Mead, Clarence Freeman, 


Cambridge, 


224 North Av. 


Mead, Warren Hartwell, 


West Acton, 


C. 69. 


Merwin, Henry Childs, a.b., 


Boston, 


G. 14. 


Meyer, Henry, a.b. {Yale CoU.), 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


10 MeUen St. 


Mooney, George Thomas, 


St. Albans, Vt., 


14 Dunster St. 


Murphy, John, 


Cambridge, 


11 Remington St. 


Palmer, Charles Arthur, 


St. John, N B., 


28 Dunster St. 


Patton, John Sidney, a.b., 


Morgantown, N.C., 


M.40. 


Perry, Charles Maurice, 


Portland, Me., 


W.50. 


Perry, Chester *Mead, 


Bockland, 


M. 18. 


Pierce, Hiram Marcellus, 


St. Albans, R, 


4 Wright St. 


Heed, James Russell, a.b.. 


Lexington, 1 Wadsworth House. 


Ricketson, Elisha Thornton, 


Boston, 29 Marcella St., Boston. 


Rives, Arthur Landon, a.b.. 


Boston, 


Boston. 


Roberts, Edwards, 


Boston, 


M. 11. 


Roberts, Frank Schuyler, 


New York, NY., 


G. 18. 


Robertson, William Roui, 


CarlinviUe, III, 


47 River St. 


Sewall, Theodore Lovett, a.b.. 


St. Paul, Minn., 


C.67. 


Sheffield, George, 


BeUevue, 0., 


840 Broadway. 


Shepley, Francis Baxter, a.b.. 


Fitchburg, 


C. 63. 


Simmons, John Franklin, a.b.. 


Hanover, 


S. 7. 


Sinclair, Archibald John, 


Halifax, N.S., 


727 Cambridge St 


Sprigg, James. 


Quincy,IU., 


18 Wendell St. 


Stevens, Charles Frank, 


Worcester, 


68 Mt. Auburn St 
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Stow, George Lewis, a.b. ( Univ. of Vt), BvarHngtm^ Vi., 



Tliomas, William, a.b., 

Tilden, William Denman, b.s. 

(Racine Coll.), 
Tupper, Charles Hibbert, 
Turtle, Owen Ignatius, 
Uphara, Greorge Baxter, b.s. ( Cor- 
nell Univ.), 
Van Nest, George Willett, a.b., 
Walbach, George Gorham, a.b., 
Warren, Thomas Barnes, a.b., 
Washburn, Alfred Foster, a.b., 
Whitney, Charles Leavitt Beals, 

PH.D., 

Wilson, William Power, 
Wolff, James Harris, 
Wyman, John Palmer, a.b.. 



Boston, 

Chicago, HI., 
Halifax, N, 5., 
Cheshire, 

Claremont, N. H., 
New York, N,Y., 
Boston, 
Springfield, 
Cambridge, 

Cambridge, 
Boston, 
Charlestown, 
Arlington, 



D. 6. 

4 Holyoke St. 

22 Mt. Auburn St 
727Cambridge St. 
28 WendeU St. 

88 Holyoke St. 
10 Oxford St 
G. 1. 

98 Austin St. 
28 Quincy St 

717Cambrldge St 
14 Plympton St 
Charlestown. 
Arlington. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The design of this School is to afford such a training in the funda- 
mental principles of English and American Law as will constitute the 
best preparation for the practice of the profession in any place where that 
system of law prevails. With this view, the prescribed course of study, 
which is designed to occupy the student two full years, will comprise the 
following subjects : — 

FIRST TEAR. 

1. Real Property Prop. Washburk. 

2. Contracts AssT.' Prop. Ames. 

3. Torts AssT. Prof. Ames. 

4. Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure . . . Prop. Washburn. 
6. Civil Procedure at Common Law Asst. Prof. Ames. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Real Property Prop. Washburn. 

2. Civil Procedure at Common Law Prof. Lanodell. 

3. Evidence Prop. Thayer. 

4. Jurisdiction and Procedure in Equity . . . Prop. Langdell. 

The entire course will be taught every year, so that students entering 
the School at the beginning of any year can begin the course and com- 
plete it in two years. 

The methods of instruction will be by recitations ; by lectures and 
expositions ; by moot courts ; and by cases in pleading. 
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During the academic year 1874-75, instruction will be given 'in the 
following subjects in addition to those of the prescribed course : — 

1. Implied Contracts Prof. Lang'dbll. 

2. Trusts . , Prof. Thayer. 

8. BUls of Exchange and Promissory Notes , . . Asst. Prof. Ambb. 

ADMISSION, EXAMINATIONS, AND DEGREES. 

No examination, and no particular course of previous study, is required 
for admission, except in case of candidates for a degree who apply for 
admission to advanced standing ; but the student, if not a graduate of a 
college, must produce testimonials of good moral character. He must also 
file a bond with the College Steward in the simi of $200, signed by two 
bondsmen, one of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts, for the pay- 
ment of dues to the University ; or, instead of filing a bond, he may pay 
his tuition-fee for the year in advance, and deposit $50 with the Steward 
upon his entrance, and at the beginning of each subsequent academic 
year, to be retained until the end of the academic year, and then to be 
accounted for. No officer or student of the University will be accepted 
as bondsman. Law students who live in College rooms or board at 
Memorial Hall must file the same bond as undergraduates ($600), or pay 
rent for the year in advance, and deposit $200 with the Steward as 
security for the payment of theur board. All persons living in College 
rooms are subject to the regulations of the Parietal Committee, in the 
same manner as undergraduates. 

Admission to advanced standing will be allowed only upon as exami- 
nation, which will be held at the beginning of the academic year, and 
will require of the candidates a thorough knowledge of the following 
books : — 

Washburn on Real Property (Book I., Chapters 1 to 5 inclusive, and 
Chapters 10 to 16 inclusive; Book II., Chapter 2, §§ 2 to 6 inclusive; 
Book III., Chapters 4 and 5) ; Langdell's Select Cases on Contracts, 
Vol. I. ; Ames's Select Cases on Torts, Parts I. and II. ; * Blackstone's 
Commentaries, Book IV. ; Greenleaf on Evidence, Part V. ; Stephen on 
Pleading, including Chapter I. The examination is by printed questions, 
which the candidates answer in writing in the presence of the examiner. 

The examination for admission to advanced standing for the year 
1875-76 will be held at Dane Hall, on Thursday and Friday, September 
30 and October 1, beginning at 9 a.m. on Thursday. No applicant will 
be examined at any other time. 

Students who are not candidates for a degree may enter the School at 
any stage of their professional studies, and at any time in the year ; and 

• To be obtained at the University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 
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may avail themselves of the advantages of the School in whatever man- 
ner and to wliatever extent they see fit. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred upon students who, 
having been in the School during the whole course of two years, shall 
have passed satisfactory examinations at the end of each year in the 
prescribed studies of tliat year ; and also upon those who, having been 
admitted one year in advance, shall have been in the School one year, 
and have passed a satisfactory examination in the prescribed studies of 
the second year at the end of the year ; provided that no degree will be 
conferred until the candidate shall have attained the age of twenty -one 
years. 

All students who, while members of the School, shall pass a satisfactory 
examination in course, in one or more subjects, will be entitled to a 
certificate, stating the lengtli of time they have been members of the 
School, and specifying the subjects in which they have passed such 
examination. 

The degree of Master of Arts will be conferred upon persons who, 
being both Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Laws, shall pursue at the 
University, for at least one year, an approved course of study in Law, 
and shall pass an examination upon that course. The degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws must have been given by this University ; that of Bachelor 
of Arts, by this University, or by an institution having an equivalent 
course of study for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Applications for this degree should be addressed to Professor J. M. 
Peirce, Secretary of the Academic Council, For further information, see 
pages 135-88. 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 

The fee for the first year that a student is a member of the School is 
$150; for the second year, $100; and for any subsequent year, $60, For 
a half, or any less fraction of a year, half of a year's fee is charged ; for 
more than half a year, the fee for the whole year is charged. The fee 
for the examination for the degree of Master of Arts is $30. 

There are no extra charges in the School. 

The other expenses of a student for an academic year may be esti- 
mated as follows : — 

Rent and care of a Airnished room . . . $75 to $160 

Board for thirty-eight weeks 162 to 804 

Fuel and Lights 20 to 25 

Text Books 20 to 26 

$267 to $504 
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Students who are willing to go a mile from the Law School can get 
clieaper rooms. Board at cost can be obtained by members of the Law 
School at Memorial Hall. It is expected that the cost per week will not 
much, if any, exceed four dollars. Applications for seats should be made 
at the Hall, to J. P. Farmer, Jr., Steward, from whom full information 
can be obtained. 

Law School bills are payable on April 6 for two-thirds of the year, and 
before October 10 for the remainder ; but when a student peimanently 
severs his connection with the School his whole bill becomes payable at 
once. 

If a student intends not to remain in the School during the second half 
of the year, he must give notice in writing to the Dean of such intention, 
or pay his bill to the Steward, on or before February 15 ; otherwise, he 
will be charged for the whole year. 

LIBRARY, READING-ROOM, LAW-CLUBS. 

The Law Library is one of the most complete and extensive in Amer-, 
ica ; and among libraries belonging to law schools it has no rival. In the 
department of Civil and Foreign Law it is believed to stand at the head of 
all libraries in America. Within the last four years it has received very 
extensive and important additions, more than three thousand volumes 
having been added, and nearly seventeen thousand dollars having been 
expended in the purchase of books and in binding since September 1, 
1870. The students also have the full and free use of the College Li- 
brary, containing one hundred and forty-eight thousand volumes. 

The Law Library is kept in Dane Hall, and is open day and evening 
for the use of students during the entire academic year. In the same 
building (which is devoted exclusively to the use of the School) all the 
exercises of the School are conducted. In a room adjoining the Hbrary 
is a Reading-Room, devoted to newspapers and periodicals, and under 
the control of the students. Nearly every member of the School belongs 
to one or more Law Clubs. These clubs, numbering about twelve in 
all, generally consist of about ten or twelve members each, and meet 
once a week for the argument and decision of moot cases. The cases are 
invariably pleaded by the counsel in the first instance, and the questions 
argued and decided are such as are raised by the pleadings. The stu- 
dents are resident in Cambridge, and the work of the School constitutes 
their chief occupation and interest. Questions relating to their common 
pursuit are constantly the subject of conversation and discussion among 
the members of the School, and the stimulating and invigorating effect 
of this constant social intercourse among a large body of educated and 
highly trained young men cannot be overestimated. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Buflsey Scholarships and four University Scholarships, of the 
annual value of one hundred dollars each, have been established in the 
Law School. They are assigned at the beginning of each academic 
year to meritorious students standing in need of such assistance, who 
have been in the School the whole of the preceding year, and propose to 
remain in it the whole of the ensuing year. The award is made by the 
Corporation on the recommendation of the Faculty. One-third of the 
annual value of the Scholarships is paid at the time of the award, and 
the remaining two-thirds on the 1st of April following. Applications 
for these Scholarships must be made in writmg to the Dean by the first 
of June. 

INSTRUCTION IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

The instruction given in the other departments of the University, with 
the exception of exercises carried on in the special laboratories, is also 
open, without additional charge, to students of the Law School. Among 
the numerous courses of instruction in Harvard College (more than one 
hundred in all), those upon Roman Law, Political Economy, and History, 
are particularly suitable for Law students. Those who wish to avail 
themselves of these privileges must procure from.the Dean a certificate 
of membership in the School. 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

HENRY L. EUSTIS, A.M., Dean, and Professor of Engineering, 

BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

ASA GRAY, LL.D., Professor of Natural History. 

WOLCOTT GIBBS, M.D., Professor of Physics. 

JOSEPH WINLOCK, A.M., Professor of Astronomy. 

JOSIAH P. COOKE, A.M., Professor of Chemistry. 

JOHN McCRADY, A.B., Professor of Zoology. 

ADRIEN JACQUINOX. A.B., Tutor in French. 

JAMES M. PEIRCE, A.M., Professor of Mathematics. 

, Professor of Topographical Engineering. 

GEORGE L. GOODALE, M.D., Assistant Professor of Vegetable Phyn- 

dogy and Instructor in Botany. 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mining, 
NATHANIEL S. SHALER, S.B., Professor of Palceontology. 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S.I>., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
CHARLES L. JACKSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
HENRY B. HILL, A.M., Assistant Professor of Cliemistry. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Instructor in Mathematics. 
CHARLES H, MOORE, Instructor in Free-hand Drawing. 
GEORGE A. BARTLETT, Tutor in German. 

Alfred W. Field, A.B., ) . .^ , , ^i -^ 

Frakk a. Gooch, A.B.,r^^^^^'^^*" ^^^'"^^'y* 

Gborob O. G. Coals, A.B., Assistant in Physics. 

Walter Faxok, A.B., S.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

W. P. Wilson, Assistant in Botany, 

Francis W. Dean, Instructor in Surveying and Drawing, 



STUDENTS. 



name. 
Bell, William Hay ward, 
Briggs, George Russell, a.b., 
Burgwyn, CoUinson Pierrepont 
Edwards, a.b.. 



rgsidbnob. 
Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 



• BOOM. 

16 Craigie St. 
61 Kirkland St. 



Richmond, Va., T. 68. 
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Burridge, Francis Ogden, 
Davis, Charles Henry, 
Dennett, Lora Daniel, 
Denton, Huntington, 
Hill, George Anthony, A.M., 
Hinckley, Howard, 
Hodgkins, William Candler, 
Hopkins, Frank Tucker, 
Irving, George Washington, 
James, Montgomery, 
Jennings, James Hennen, 
Lambert, William Thomas, 
Lee, Richard Henry, s.b., 
Lowell, James Duane, 
Marston, William Staples, a.b., 
Maruoka, Takero, 
Nichols, Austin Porter, 
Otis, Walter Joseph, 
Perkins, Seth, 
Bose, Hiram Holbrook, 
Sands, Frederic Porter, 
Smith, Willie French, 
Tebbets, Greorge Edward, 
Thayer, Edward Davis, 
Tilden, William, 
Yznaga, Antonio Modesto, s.b., 



Brooldiney 

West SomeroiUe, 

Buxton, Me,, 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge, 

Philadelphia, 

Cambridge, 

BridgeuxUer, 

Taunton, 

Cambridge, 

Hawesville, Ky., 

Charlestown, 

Pottsvitte, Penn., 

Schenectady, N. Y., 

Cambridge, 

Yedo, Japan, 

Haverhill, 

Chicago, 

Cambridge, 

La Porte, Ind., 

Newport, R, I., 

SomerviUe, 

Swampscott, 

Worcester, 

New York, N.Y., 

New York, NY, 



H'ke 12. 

4 Holyoke St. 

C. 33. 

14 Craigie St. 
H'y20. 

D. 42. 

12 Remington St. 
10 Appian Way. 
D. 4. 
94 Brattle St. 

C. 64. 

Dolton's Block L 
8 Holyoke St 

D. 25. 
M.48. 

68 Mt. Auburn St. 

M. 69. 

H'ke 24. 

C. 33. 

17 Dunster St. 

17 Kirkland St. 

15 School Court. 
Swampscott. 
T.24. 

2 Garden St. 
17 Dunster St 



This School offers the following complete courses of study in the various 
departments of Science : First, the courses designed to meet the needs of 
the graduates of High Schools and Academies who desire a practical 
education in Civil and Topographical Engineering, in Mining Engineer- 
ing, in Chemistry, in Natural History, or in Mathematics, Physics, and 
Astronomy. Graduates of Colleges should be able to enter these courses 
one or two years in advance. Secondly, the teachers' courses, intended 
especially for those who have been or who are preparing to be teachers, 
and designed to qualify such persons in tlie modern methods of teacliing 
science by observation and experiment. Thirdly, the higher instruction 
in science, designed for candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
or Doctor of Science, and other advanced students. 
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COURSES PREPARATORY TO THE DEGREES OF CIVIL 
ENGINEER AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

Enoineering. 

1. A four years* course of study in Civil and Topographical En- 
gineering, as follows : First Year. — Spherical Trigonometry ; Analytic 
Geometry ; Descriptive Geometry ; Chemistry ; Surveying and Plotting; 
Free-hand and Water-color Drawing ; Mechanical Drawing ; French. 
Second Year. — Differential and Integral Calculus ; Mechanics ; Physics ; 
Physical Greography and Elementary Geology; Mechanical Drawing; 
French ; German. Third Year. — Applied Mechanics ; Practical As- 
tronomy and Geodesy; Hypsometry; Topographical Surveying and 
Drawing ; Mineralogy, including the use of the Blowpipe and Crystallo- 
graphy ; Geology ; German. Fourth Year. — Building materials and 
their applications in railroads, canals, bridges, &c. ; Applications of 
Descriptive Geometry to masonry and stone- cutting ; Hydraulics ; Heat 
and its applications; Discussions of existing structures and working 
out of projects. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examinations 
receive the degree of Civil Enguieer, and are prepared to enter on the 
practice of their profession. Those preparing to become mining engineers 
substitute for the studies of the fourth year the special mining course 
stated below (p. 101). 

Chbmistrt. 

2. A three years' course in Practical and Theoretical Chemtstrt, 
as follows : First Year. — Chemical Manipulation ; Descriptive Chem- 
istry ; Qualitative Analysis ; Free-hand and Water-color Drawing ; 
Physics ; Physical Geography and Elementary Geology ; French. Second 
Year, — Descriptive Chemistry (continued) ; Quantitative Analysis ; Ex- 
perimental Physics ; Mineralogy, including the use of the Blowpipe and 
Crystallography ; Chemical Technology ; German. Third Year. — Or- 
ganic Chemistry ; Preparation of Chemical Products ; Chemical Physics, 
including Determination of Specific Gravity of Vapors and Gas Analysis ; 
Photography; German. 

This course is intended for students preparing to become practical 
chemists or teachers of the science, and may be varied to meet special 
wants. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examinations 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
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Natubal History. 

8. A three years* course in Natural History, as follows : First Year. 
— Chemical MaDipuIations ; Descriptive Chemistry; Qualitative Anal- 
ysis ; Physical Geography and Elementary Geology ; Microscopy ; Bot- 
any ; French ; Free-hand and Water-color Drawing. Second Year. — 
Experimental Physics ; Mineralogy, with use of the Blowpipe and Crys- 
tallography; Botany; Comparative Anatomy (vertebrates); Zoology; 
. Physiology ; German ; Drawing. Third Year. — Zoology ; Botany ; 
Palaeontology; Geology; German. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examinations 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Mathematics, Physios, and Astronomy. 

4. A three years' course in Mathematics, Physios, and Astronomy, 
as follows : First Year. — Spherical Trigonometry ; Analytic Geometry ; 
Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus ; Practical Applica- 
tions of Trigonometry ; Practical Astronomy and Geodesy ; Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology; French. Second Year. — Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus, second course ; Mechanics ; Theory of 
Equations ; Interpolation, Method of Least Squares, and Practical Com- 
putation ; Heat, with its Applications ; Experimental Physics ; German. 
Third Year. — German ; the other studies elective, and such that a stu- 
dent may pursue a special course in either Physics, Astronomy, or Pure 
Mathematics. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examinationB 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

THE TEACHERS' COURSES. 

1. A one year's course of study in the elements of Natural Histop.y, 
Chemistry, and Physics, as follows : Physical Geography and Elemen- 
tary Geology ; General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis ; Mine- 
ralogy ; Physics ; Botany ; Zoology. 

This course is flexible and comprehensive : the instruction is mainly 
given in the laboratories and museums of the University, and it is of the 
most practical character, every student being taught to make experiments 
and study specimens himself. 

. Botanical instruction is given at the botanical laboratory. Dissect- 
ing microscopes are provided for students, and the garden and green- 
houses afford ample material for the practical study of the science. All 
work is under the direct supervision of Assistant Professors Goodale and 
Farlow. 
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Similar facilities are afforded for the study of Zoology, Geology, and 
Palaeontology at the laboratories of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
and of Mineralogy at the Mhieral Cabinet. The instruction in Experi- 
mental Chemistry and Physics is given in the lab'^ratories, and the 
students are shown the best methods of illustrating experimentally the 
principles of these sciences. 

2. Special instruction in Chemistry and in Botany is given during the 
vacation to teachers who are unable to attend during term time (see 
page 147). 

INSTRUCTION FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE DOCTORS' 
DEGREE, AND OTHER ADVANCED STUDENTS. 

Instruction for advanced students can be obtained in any of the fol- 
lowing subjects : Physics, Chemistbt, Zoology, Botany, and Mathe- 
matics. 

Professor Gibbs receives special students in Heat and a part of the 
subject of Light at the Rumford Laboratory : Assistant Professor Trow- 
bridge receives special students in Physics at the Laboratory in Harvard 
Hall; Professor Cooke receives special students in Chemistry at the 
laboratories in Boylston Hall ; Professors Hagen, McCrady, and Shaler, 
and Messrs. Pourtal^s, Hamlin, and Allen, receive special students in 
Zoology at the Museum of Comparative Zoology. Assistant Professor 
Goodale receives special students in Botany at the Botanic Garden and 
Herbarium. Professors Benjamin Peirce and James M. Peirce receive 
special students in Mathematics. 

The opportunities for advanced students in all branches of Natural 
History, and in Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, and Mathematics, are 
very great. The Museum of Comparative Zoology contains a Zoological 
and a Geological and Palseontological Laboratory, in addition to the work- 
rooms (six in number) of the different departments, to which the most 
advanced students are admitted in charge of the assistants. The Library 
at the Museum contains about 12,000 volumes. The Botanical department 
has a thoroughly furnished laboratory, garden, and greenhouse, and its 
library and herbarium are the largest in America. The Chemical depart- 
ment has two laboratories, one accommodating one hundred students, 
and devoted to experimental chemistry and qualitative analysis, the 
otiier expressly fitted up for quantitative analysis, and reserved for 
advanced students. The Physical department has two laboratories, one 
under the charge of the Rumford Professor, Dr. Gibbs, for investigations 
in Heat and Light, the other in charge of Assistant Professor Trowbridge, 
provided with the most recent apparatus for electrical measurements 
and other instruments of precision, affording ample means for investigat- 
ing physical phenomena in general. 

5 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to any one of the regular courses in Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Natural History, or Mathematics, Physics, and As- 
tronomy, will be exammed in the following subjects : — 

Modem Geography. 

The elements of Physical Geography. 

English Composition. Each candidate will be required to write a 
short English composition upon some subject to be given out at the 
examination. 

Latin. — Four books of Caesar's Commentaries, and four books of the 
Aeneid of Virgil, or their equivalents ; Latin Grammar. 

Fbench or German. — The translation at sight of easy prose. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, including the metric system of weights 
and measures; the elements of Algebra through quadratic equations; 
Elementary Plane Geometry ; the use of Logarithms. 

For the Course m Engineering. — In addition to the above requisitions, 
candidates who propose to take the course in Engineering will be exam- 
ined in Algebra, as much as is contained in the advanced text-books ; 
Solid Geometry ; Plane and Analytic Trigonometry, as much as is con- 
tained in Bradbury's Trigonometry, or the large print of the first eight 
chapters of Chauvenet*s Trigonometry. 

For the Course in Chemistry, — Besides the general requisitions, candi- 
dates who propose to take the course in Chemistry will be examined in 
Elementary Descriptive Chemistry, as much as is contained in Nichols's 
abridgment of Eliot and Storer's Manual ; Elementary Physics, as much 
as is contained in Rolfe and Gillett's Manual. 

For the Course in Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. — In addition to 
the requisitions of the Engineering Course, candidates will be examined 
in the Elements of Analytic Geometry ; Elementary Physics. 

Every candidate for admission to advanced standing will be further 
examined in all the studies already pursued by the class for which he 
offers himself. 

Graduates of Harvard College who have sustained a satisfactory exam- 
ination while in College on the subjects of the first and second years of 
the Engineering Course, except Drawing and Surveying, will be admitted 
to the third year of that course. Undergraduates who intend to study 
Engineering are recommended, by the Scientific Faculty, to take, as 
extras, the courses of Drawing and Surveying in the Scientific School; 
but these subjects may be made up in the third and fourth years. 

The degree in Chemistry, or in Natural History, or in Mathematics, 
Physics, and Astronomy, may be taken in one year by graduates of the 
College who have finished satisfactorily the courses in College recom- 
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mended to those intending to take one of these degrees. The successful 
studj of any subject in College will be taken as an equivalent for the 
same subject in the Scientific School. 

Examinations for admission will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
July 1 and 2, and Thursday and Friday, September 30 and October 1, 
1875, at Lawrence Hall, beginning at 8 a.m. Students offering them- 
selves at the first examination, and finding themselves deficient in a por- 
tion of the mathematics, can get systematic instruction in these subjects 
at Cambridge during the long summer vacation. There is no examina- 
tion for admission to the Teachers' Com-ses. 

Students of regular standing in the Scientific School may attend the 
exercises in any other department of the University free, excepting the 
exercises in the special laboratories. 

DEGREES. 

The degree of Civil Enginkeb will be conferred upon students who 
have completed the course of study in civil and topographical engineer- 
ing, and sustained the necessary examinations. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science may be conferred upon any 
student who, having attended the School for at least one year, and com- 
pleted the prescribed course of studies in one or more departments, shall 
have passed a satisfactory public examination. The department or de- 
iwrtments in which the student has been examined, and his grade of 
merit, will be specified in the Diploma. The three grades of the degree 
are cum laudey magna cum laude, summa cum laude. 

For the conditions on which the degree of Doctor of Science is con- 
ferred, see pages 135-138. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four University Scholarships, of the annual value of $150 each, have 
been established in the Scientific School. They are assigned at the 
beginning of each academic year to meritorious students standing in 
need of such assistance, who have been in the School the whole of the 
preceding year, and propose to remain in it the whole of the ensuing 
year. The award is made by the Corporation on the recommendation 
of the Faculty. One-third of the annual value of the Scholarships is 
paid at the time of the award, and the remaining two-thirds on the 1st of 
April following. Applications for these Scholarships must be addressed 
in writing to the Dean by the 1st of June. 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 
The tuition fee for the academic year in any of the above departments, 
or courses, is |150; for half, or any smaller fraction of a year, $75; for 
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any fraction of a year grater than one-half, the fee for the whole year is 
charged. 

The other necessary expenses of a student for an academic year may 
be estimated as follows : — 

Room from $30 to $100 

Board for thirty-eight weeks .... „ 152 „ 804 

Books „ 20 „ 25 

Fuel and Lights „ 15 ,, 85 

$217 „ $464 

Students in the Scientific and Mining Schools may obtain rooms in the 
College buildings by applying to the College Steward, either by mail or 
in person (see page 76). They may also join the Dining- Hall Associa- 
tion, and board at cost at Memorial Hall. 

Students in Chemistry are supplied with all needed apparatus, but are 
required to restore it in as good condition as when received. They are 
charged for all damage or breakage, and also from $10 to $80 per annum 
for chemicals and use of apparatus. 

Students in Engineering will provide their drawing materials. 

The Gymnasium is open to all members of the University, without 
extra charge. 

All students admitted to the Lawrence Scientific School, or the Mining 
School, must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral cliaracter, give 
bonds in the sum of $200, signed by two bondsmen, one of whom must 
be a citizen of Massachusetts, for the payment of all dues to the Univer- 
sity, and register their names with the Dean of the Faculty of the School 
to which they are admitted. Instead of filing a bond, a student may de- 
posit with the College Steward such a sum of money as may be deemed 
sufficient to secure the payment of all dues to the University. 

Students engaging College rooms, or boarding at Memorial Hall, will 
be required to file the same bond as undergraduates ($600), or to pay 
rent for the year in advance, and deposit the sum of $200, as security 
for the payment of their board ; and they hold the rooms subject to the 
regulations of the Parietal Committee, in the same manner as if they 
were undergraduates. 

No officer or student of the University will be accepted as bondsman. 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

JOSIAH D. WHITNEY, LL.D., Dean, and Professor of Geclogy, 

ASA GRAY, LL.D., Professor of Natural History. 

HENRY L. EUSTIS, A.M., Professor of Engineering. 

WOLCOTT GIBBS, M.D., Professor of Physics. 

JOSEPH WINLOCK, A.M., Professor of Astronomy. 

JOSIAH P. COOKE, A.M., Professor of Chemistry. 

, Professor of Topographical Engineering, 

RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, Professor of Mining. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mining. 

NATHANIEL S. SHALER, S.B., Professor of Palceontology. 

This School has for its object the instruction of students in Practical 
Geology, the Art of Mining, and kindred branches. The full course occu- 
pies four years, and on those who pass through it and sustain the neces- 
sary examinations, the degree of Mining Engineer will be conferred. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The full course prescribed for candidates for the degree of Mining 
Engineer occupies four years, the first three of which are identical, as 
regards the subjects of instruction and the order thereof, with the first 
three years of the Engineering Course in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
The subjects of instruction during the fourth year of the course are as 
follows: Economical Geology and the Phenomena of Veins; Mining 
Machinery and the Exploitation of Mines ; General and Practical Metal- 
lurgy ; Assaying ; Working up. Plotting, and Writing out notes of sum- 
mer excursions. 

From time to time opportunities will be offered to the students, by 
excursions with the Professors, of becoming practically acquainted with 
astronomical and geodetic work, as also with the method of making geo- 
logical surveys, and with mining and metallurgical operations. 

ADMISSION. FEES AND EXPENSES. 
See under Lawrence Scientific School. 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

JOSEPH WINLOCK, A.M., Director of tie Ob$ervatory. 

ASSISTANTS. 

ARTHUR 8EARLE, A.M. 
WILLIAM A. ROGERS, A.M. 

OBJECTS AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The objects of the Observatory are to furnish accurate and systematic 
observations of the heavenly bodies for the advancement of Astronomical 
Science, to co-operate in Geodetical and Nautical Surveys, to contribute 
to the improvement of Tables useful in Navigation, and, in general, to 
promote the progress of knowledge in Astronomy and the kindred 
sciences. To aid in effecting these objects, provision is. made for pub- 
lishing the Observations and the Director's Reports, and for increasing 
the Library. 

Practiced Astronomy and the Use of Astronomical Instruments^ including 
the Spectroscope, will be taught by the Director of the Observatory, and 
by his Assistants. 

Text-Books and Works for RsfBrenee and Beading, 

Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy. 

Grant's History of Physical Astronomy. 

Gauss's Theoria Motus Corporum Coelestium. 

Gauss's Theoria Combinationis Observationum Erroribus Minimis Ob- 

noxiae. 
Chauvenet's Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 
Olbers's Methode, die Bahn ernes Cometen zu berechnen. Edited by 

Encke. 
Watson's Theoretical Astronomy. 

The fees for instruction may be agreed upon with the Director. 
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The plan of study in this school was radically changed in 1871. In- 
struction is given hy lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical 
exercises uniformly distributed tliroughout the academic year. The year 
begins on the Thursday following the last Wednesday in September, and 
ends on the last Wednesday in June. It is divided into two equal terms, 
with a recess of one week between them. Tiiere is also a recess of one 
week at Christmas. The second term begins Monday, February 15th, 
1876. Either of these two terms is more than equivalent to the former 
" Winter Session," as regards the -amount and character of the instruc- 
tion. 

The course of instruction has been greatly enlarged, so as to extend 
over three years, and has been so arranged as to carry the student pro- 
gressively and systematically from one subject to another in a just and 
natural order. 

In the subjects of anatomy, histology, chemistry, and pathological 
anatomy, laboratory work is substituted for, or added to, the usual 
didactic lectures, and is as much required of every student as attendance 
at lectures and recitations. 

Instead of the customary oral examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, held at the end of the three years' period of study, a series of 
written examinations on all the main subjects of medical instruction has 
been distributed for regular students through the whole three years. 
Every candidate for the degree must pass a satisfactory examination in 
every one of the principal departments of medical instruction at some 
time during his period of study. 

Members of any one department of Harvard University have a right 
to attend lectures and recitations in any other department without paying 
additional fees. (Compare page 138.) Students in the Medical School, 
who wish to avail themselves of this opportunity of pursuing scientific or 
other studies, may do so without loss of time counted as medical study, 
to such extent and in such manner as the Medical Faculty shall in each 
case' prescribe. Undergraduates intending to study medicine are advised 
to pay special attention to the study of Natural History, Chemistry, 
Physics, and the French and German languages, while in College. 
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FACULTY. 



CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

CALVIN ELJLIS, M.D., Deaity and Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine, 

JOHN B. S. JACKSON, M.D., Shatluck Professor of Morbid Anatomy, 

and Curator of the Anatomical Museum. 
OLIVER W. HOLMES, M.D., Parkman Professor of Anatomy. 
HENRY J. BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Sttrgery. 
JOHN E. TYLER, M.D., Professor of Mental Diseases. 
CHARLES E. BUCKINGHAM, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Medical Jurisprudence. 
FRANCIS MINOT, M.D., Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of 

Physic, 
JOHN P. REYNOLDS, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics. 
HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 
DAVID W. CHEEVER, M.,D ., Adjunct Professor of Clinical Surgery. 
JAMES C. WHITE, M.D., Professor of Dermatology. 
ROBERT T. EDES, M.D., Assistant Professor of Materia Medica. 
HENRY P. BOWDITCH, M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 
FREDERICK I. KNIGHT, M.D., Instructor in Percussion, Ausadtation, 

and Laryngoscopy. 
CHARLES B. PORTER, U.T>., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Instructor 

in Surgery. 
JOHN C. WARREN, M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 

REGINALD H. FITZ, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathological Anatomy. 
THOMAS DWIGHT, Jr., M.D., Instructor in Histology. 
EDWARD S. WOOD, M.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
HENRY H. A. BEACH, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
WILLIAM B. HILLS, M.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

OTHER INSTRUCTORS. 

FRANCIS B. GREENOUGH, M.D., Lecturer on SyphUis. 
EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH, Jr., U.T)., Lectwrer on SyphiUs. 
GEORGE H. F. MARKOE, Instructor in Materia Medica. 
CLARENCE J. BLAKE, M.D., Lecturer on Otology, 
JOHN O. GREEN, M.D., Lecturer on Otdogy, 
JAMES R. CHAD WICK, M..T)., Lecturer on the Diseases of Women, 
CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D., Lecturer on the Diseases of Children. 
JAMES J. PUTNAM, M.D., Lecturer on the Diseases of the Nervous 
System. 
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STUDENTS. 
CouRSB FOR Graduates. 



KAMB. 

Berry, Horace, m.d., 
Dow, James Arthur, m.d., 
Gavin, Michael Freebem, m.d., 
Graham, Douglas, m.d.. 
Smith, Joshua Vincent, m.d., 
Williams, Charles Herbert, a.b., m.d., 



RESIDENOB. 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston, 



Regular Students. 
Third ClMS. 

Abbott, Fletcher Morton, Boston. 

Brown, Charles William, Onoell, Pa. 

Cabot, Arthur Tracy, a.b., Boston. 

Caldwell, George Peters. St. John, N. B. 

Dale, William Henry, Boston, 

Deinstadt, William McKay, Shelbume, N. S. 
Finn, James Anthony, a.m. {Calvert CoU.,Md.), Lowell. 

Gardner, Edwin Fisher, Eastport, Me, 

Gay, Almon Debois, Belmont. 

Gorman, Benedict Fenwick, Providence, R. I. 
Huntington, Thomas Waterman, a.b. (Univ. Vt.), St. Albans, Vt. 

Jackson, William Learitt, Boston. 

MasforroU, Manuel, a.b. {Santiago de Cuba), Santiago, Cuba, 

McClean, George Chesley, Springfield. 

McGowan, Charles Edward, Boston. 

Mecuen, George Edward, Boston. 

Moore, Frederick Fisk, Cambridge. 

Morong, Arthur Bennet, a.b. (Amherst CoU.), Boston. 

Nichols, Charles Lemuel, a.b. (firown Univ.), Worcester, 

Putney, George Ellis, Boston. 

Hand, Alfred, a.b., Boston. 

Reardon, Jeremiah John, Boston. 

Robinson, Samuel Quincy, b.s. (Dart. CoU.), Boston. 

Sanborn, Wilbur Fisk, Sandwich, N. H, 

Teele, Jonathan Merle, a.b. (Tufts CoU.), Somerville. 

Tilden, George Horton, a.b., Boston. 

Webber, Frank Orlando, Cambridge. 

Wilson, Frederick Morse, a.b. (Colby Univ.), Waterville, Me. 

Winn, William Adams, a.b., Arlington. 

5* 
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Second Class. 

Bell, William Appleton, a.b., 

Bogman, Edward Young, a.b. (Brown Univ.), 

Bowen, Seranus, 

Bridgham, Jairus Greenwood, 

Brown, John Coffin Jones, a.b., 

Bryant, John, a.b., 

Carleton, Robert Marsh, a.b. {Dart, Coll.), 

Carolin, William Terence, 

Chipman, William Reginald, b.a. (King*8 CoU.), 

Clark, Charles Edward, a.b. {Bowd. Coll.), 

Collins, George Lewis, b.p. (Brown Univ.), 

Cooper, Charles Wendell, a.b. (Amherst Coll.), 

Copeland, Frederic Herbert, a.b., 

Cutter, Cliarles Kimball, a.b. (Tufts Coll.), 

Cunningham, Thomas Edward, 

Deane, Henry Ware, a.m., 

Everett, Oliver Hurd, a.b., 

Fogg, Lrving Sylvester, 

^ogg, WiUiam John Gordon, A.B., 

Foley, John Bernard, 

Forsyth, Frank Lyman, 

Garland, Joseph Everett, a.b., 

Gould, Lawrence Mirvin, 

Gunter, Adolphus Birum, 

Haven, Henry Cecil, a.b. (Amhersi CoU.), 

Hooper, Frank Henry, 

Howard, Arthur Chadwick, 

Howe, Octavius Thorndike, a.b., 

Hutchinson, Marceilo, A.B., 

Lamb, Frederic Dan, 

Lindsey, Joseph Ferdinand, a.b. (Brown Univ.), 

Livingston, Alexander, 

Lopez, Rafael, 

Lyman, John Chester, 

Marion, Otis Humphrey, a.b. (Dart, Cell,), 

McGrath, Eugene John, 

McMonagle, Beverly, 

Miller, Charles John, 

Miller, Ernest Parker, A.B., 

Miller, Winthrop, a.b., 

Murray, Joseph Howe, 

Otis, Edward Osgood, a.b., 



SomerviUe. 

BrookUne, 

Boston. 

Wobum, 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Haverhill, 

Lowell. 

Halifax, N. S. 

Portland, Me, 

Providence, R,L 

Amherst. 

Stoneham,. 

SomennlU, 

Charhttetown, P, E, L 

Boston. 

Cambridge, 

Norwood. 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Weymouth, 

Gloucester. 

Boston. 

Fredericton, N, B. 

New London, Conn. 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Cambridge, 

Wakefield. 

Lawrence. 

FaU River, 

Buenos Ayres, 

Boston, 

Northampton, 



Boston. 

Sussex, N. B, 

Pictou, N. S. 

Fitchburg. 

Boston. 

Pictou,N.S. 

Cambridge. 
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Parker, Heniy Ward, a.b. {Brotm Univ.), 
Place, Charles Ashton, 
Kead, George Mumford, 
Kicliardson, Maurice Howe, a.b., 
Sheldon, Ch'auncey Cooley, a.b.. 
Smith, George Edward, 
Stackpole, Frederick Dabney, a.b., 
Tilden. Frank Elmer, 
Wheaton, Charles Augustus, 

First ClaM. 
Andrews, Almon Ethan, 
Avery, Alonzo Moffitt, 
Ballou, Charles Olnej, 
Bancroft, Charles Parker, a.b., 
Bancroft, Wiufred Baxter, a.b. {Amherst Coll.), 
Barrett, Kichard St. Agnan, 
Bartlett, George Pinkham, 
Bassett, Frederick Eugene, 
Bettencourt, Joseph de Sousa, 
Bickford, George Coburn, 
Brannan, John Winters, a.b., 
Brown, Simon Van Buren, 
Cabot, James Jackson, a.b.. 
Chandler, Frederick, 
Clifford, Arthur, a.b., 
Cogswell, Deane, a.b. (Dart. CdU.), 
Cummings, Edwin Francis, 
Curley, John Patrick, 
Davis, Thomas Joshua, 
Davis, Warren Russell, 
Deming, William Nelson, 
De Wolfe, James Lovett, 
Dorcey, James Edmund, 
Dunbar, Hervey Orin, 
Dwight, James, a.b., 
Elliot, John Wheelock, a.b., 
Ellis, Edward Dyer, a.b. {MiddUbury CoU.), 
Estle, William Lloyd, 
Farlow, John Woodford, a.b., 
Fessenden, George Russell, a.b., 
Fitz, Samuel Eaton, a.b., 
Flanders, Frank Byron, a.b.. 



New Bedford. 
E. Walpole. 
Providence, R. I. 
Fitchburg. 
Boston. 
Zanesville, 0, 
Boston. 
N. Easton. 
Noj-thfield, Afinn. 



Biddefordj Me. 

Galena, III. 

Providence, R. I. 

Concord, N. H. 

Boston. 

Maiden. 

Boston. 

Killingly, Conn, 

Boston. 

Charlestown. 

Cincinnati, 0, 

AUston. 

Boston. 

Fryetmrg, Me. 

New Bedford. 

Bradford. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 

Barbadoes, W. I. 

Ameshury. 

Providence, R. I. 

Windsor, N. S. 

Boston. 

Orange. 

Boston. 

Keene, N. H. 

Fairhaven, Vt. 

Taunton. 

Newton. 

Beaver Falls, Pa, 

Boston, 

Lawrence, 
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Foster, Charles, Boston. 

Foster, James Richards, N. AttUhoro*. 

French, Samuel William, a.b., Boston. 

Galvin, George William, Boston. 

Gannett, William Whitworth, a.b., Cambridge. 

Geary, John Chapman, Boston. 

Gore, John Flint, Boston. 

Green, Charles Montrairille, a.b^ Medford. 

Greenwood, Sewell Elliott, Hubbardston. 

Gregg, John Areole, SomervUle. 

Hall, Henry Clement, HaverhiU. 

Hamilton, Albinus Otis, Newton. 

Harrington, John Richard, Cranston, R. I. 

Holbrook, Uriah Hopkins, a.b. {Brovm Univ.), Providence, R. /. 

Homer, Joseph Warren, Boston. 

Hubbard, Frank Allen, a.b. Taunton. 

Hunt, William Otis, NewtonviUe. 

Hunt, Willis Henry, Providence, R, I, 

Johnson, John Waldo, Framingham. 

Keene, Joseph Wads worth, a.m. (Bowd. Coll.)., Bremen, Me. 

Kelley, George Wallace, Boston. 

Kelly, William Philip, Boston, 

Kennealy, John Henry, ' Boston. 

Kilby, Henry Sherman, a.b., Boston. 

Leach, Charles Franklin, Cambridge. 

Leland, George Adams, a.b. (Amherst Coll.), Boston. 

Lombard, Frederic Howard, a.b., Boston. 

MacDonald, Michael Allan, Cape Breton. 

Marston, Enoch Quimby, LoweU. 
Mathewson, Charles Brenton, a.b. (Brovm Univ.), E. Greenwich, R. I. 

McCormick, Cornelius Joseph, Boston. 

McEttrick, John Finan, Boston. 
Meader, Charles Eugene, . Wilton, Me. 
Mills, George Westgate, b.s. (Agric. Amherst), Medford. 

Minot, James Jackson, a.b., Boston. 

Moore, David Richard, Fredericton, N. B. 

Morris, Thomas HoUingsworth, Baltimore, Md. 

Morse, Henry Lee, a.b., Boston. 

Moseley, William Oxnard, a.b., Boston. 

Moses, Theodore William, a.b., Exeter, N. H, 

Noble, Arthur, Boston. 

Penteado, Jos^ Bonifacio Leite, San Patdo, Brazil, 

Perkins, Thomas Lyman, Salem. 
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Perrigo, Lorenzo Janris, 

Perry, Eben Greeley, 

Phelan, Arthur Quin, 

Piatt, Walter Brewster, ph.b. {YaU CoU.), 

Rankin, Henry WilUam, 

Read, Robert McLellan, 

Richards, Huntington, a.b., 

Rives, William Cabell, b.a. {Oxford, Eng.), 

Shaw, Thomas Pierpont, am., ll.b., 

Shepardson, Oscar Jerome, 

Smith, Frederick Arnold, 

Smith, Sheffield, Jr., 

Souther, William Towle, a.b. (Yale CoU.), 

Spalding, Charles Parker, A3., 

Stone, Byron, 

Stronach, Abraham Booth, 

Swift, John Baker, a.b. (Amherst CoU.), 

Swift, William Jonathan, a.b. (Amherst CoU.), 

Trouvelot, George Hypolite Etienne, 

Trundy, Thonuis Ripley, 

Tsuchiga, Seiken, 

Tuttle, George Thomas, a.b. (DaH. Coll.), 

Walker, Charles Rumford, a.b. ( Yale CoU.), 

Weiss, Henry Ware, 

Weitbrecht, George, 

White, Luther Robinson, a.b. (Bates CoU.), 

Whittemore, Fred Webster, 

Woodward, Samuel Bayard, a.b., 

Wyman, Samuel Edwin, a.b., 

Yenetchi, Henry Ainsworth, 

Toung, Parker Ambrose, 



MUford. 
Boston. 
LoiveU. 

Waterhury, Conn, 
Madison, N. J. 
Boston. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Boston. 
LoweU. 
Chester. 
Springfield. 
N. Providence, R.I, 
Worcester. 
LoweU. 
N. Oxford. 
Wilmot, N. S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cambridge. 
SomerviUe. 
Japan. 

NorthiDood, N.H. 
Concord, N.H. 
Boston. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lewiston, Me, 
Cambridge, 
Worcester. 
Arlington. 
Charlestown, 
Boston, 



SUMMARY. 

Gbaduatbs . 6 

Third Clabs 29 

SscoHD Class 61 

First Class 106 

Total 192 
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DIVISION OF STUDIES. 

First year. — Anatomy, Physiology, and General Chemistry.* 
Second year. — Medical Chemistry, Materia Medica, Pathological Anat- 
omy, Theory and Practice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third year. — Therapeutics, Obstetrics, Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical Surgery. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The foUowmg methods of instruction are adopted in the several depart- 
ments : — 

Anatomy. — Lectures; various practical exercises, including abundant 
dissection under the direction of the Demonstrator; recitations from 
text-books; histology. 

Physiology. — Lectures, recitations, and practical demonstrations in the 
laboratory. To students of the third class opportunities are given for 
original investigations in the laboratory. 

Chemistry is taught mainly by practical work in the laboratory, the 
student having his own desk and apparatus. General Chemistry and 
qualitative analysis are taught during the first year. Besides the labora- 
tory work, there is a lecture and a recitation every week. In the second 
year, medical chemistry is taught by lectures and laboratory work. 

Pathological Anatomy is taught by lectures, recitations, and. practical 
instruction in pathological histology. The collection of the Warren 
Anatomical Museum is used to illustrate the lectures, and many morbid 
specimens are shown in a fresh state. Students also receive practical 
instruction in the method of making autopsies, to which they are admitted 
at both hospitals. Special classes in pathological histology, including the 
diagnosis of tumors, are formed for those who are provided with a micro- 
scope. Such students are required to prepare the various objects. The 
school possesses a number of microscopes for the use of those students 
whose means will not permit the purcliase of an instrument. 

The Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Lectures, recitations, and hos- 
pital visits. 

Clinical Medicine. — Daily instruction is given in this department by 
hospital visits and other exercises. Students are furnished with cases 
for personal examination, and are called upon to report them before the 
class, where they are criticised. These examinations are held both in 

* Any student who shall baye previoosly passed in the Undergradoate Depart- 
ment or Scientific School of Harvard University an examination in General 
Chemistry will be exempt fTom examination in this branch, and may pursue tlia 
■tady of Medical Chemistry during his first year. 
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the wards and in the amphitheatre. Another exercise, known as the 
*' Clinical Conference," affords an opportunity for more thorough prepa- 
ration of cases, more time being allowed for their study. The full 
written report of a case is read by the student who has examined it. It 
is afterwards criticised by the class, by the Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
and other teachers in the school. In addition to this, a regular course of 
supplementary instruction is given in Auscultation and Percussion, and in 
Laryngoscopy, which affords students an abundant opportunity for acquir- 
ing a thoroughly practical knowledge of these methods of exploration. 

Svrgery, — Lectures and recitations. There are also courses on Sur- 
gical Anatomy, Minor Surgery, Surgical Histology, Bandaging, and 
Operative Surgery. In the latter, students of the third class are supplied 
with material for repeating the usual surgical operations. 

Instruction in Clinical Surgery is given at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and City Hospital throughout the year as follows : — 

FIB8T TBRH. 

Clinical Lectures on cases, per week, 2 ; Surgical Visits in the hospital 
wards, per week, 3 ; pubUc operating days, per week, 2. Per week, 6. 

SECOND TERM. 

Clinical Lectures on cases, per week, 1 ; Surgical Visits in the hos- 
pital wards, per week, 8 ; public operating days, per week, 8. Per 
week, 7. 

The Adjunct Professor of Clinical Surgery holds an exercise twice a 
week, in winter, at the City Hospital. 

Clinical Surgery is there taught, in two ways : 1st, by bedside exam- 
inations of the students in the hospital wards ; 2d, by a surgical confer- 
ence, at which the advanced students make a full report of a surgical 
case in writing, which is then criticised by their fellow-students, and by 
the Adjunct Professor. The case is completed, whenever practicable, 
by an exhibition of, or operation on, the patient, — on the spot. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — Materia Medica is taught by lec- 
tures and practical demonstrations. Therapeutics, or the physiological 
action of drugs and their application to disease, are taught in the third 
year by lectures. 

Obstetrics. — Lectures and recitations. Students are instructed in the 
usual operations on the manikin, and will have opportunities to take 
charge of cases of midwifery in their third year. 

Diseases of Women and Children. — Lectures and recitations. 

Mental Diseases. — Lectures. 

Ophthalmology. '^ — A complete course is delivered upon the diseases of 
the eye. 

Dermatology is taught by lectures and clinical illustrations. The large 
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number of out-patients at the Maesachnietts General Hospital furnishes 
ample opportunities fbr illustration. 

Si/philis. — Recitations and clinical instruction. 

Otology. — Lectures and clinical instruction. 

Laryngoscopy, Auscultation, and Percussion. — Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. — Lectures with Demonstrations at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The following works are recommended as text-books and for collateral 

reading : — 

Text-books. Collaierai Reading. 

Akatomt. 

Gray, Wilson, Leidy. Quain (Edition of 1867). 

Hodges's Practical Dissections. Holden's Osteology. 

Holden's Manual. Strieker's Manual of Histology. 

Frey's Microscopic Technology- 
Tyson's Cell Doctrine. 

Physiology. 

Dalton's Human Physiology. Pavy on Food and Dietetics. 

Carpenter's Principles of Human Hermann, Grundriss der Physio- 
Physiology, logie der Menschen. 
Kirke's Handbook of Physiology. Fick,Compendium der Physiologie. 
Huxley's Elementary Lessons in Fick, Medicinische Physik. 
Physiology. Sanderson's Hand-book for the 

Physiological Laboratory. 
Flint's Physiology of Man. 

Gbnebal Chemistry. 
Bloxam's Chemistry. Miller's Elements of Chemistry. 

Galloway's QuaUtatiye Analysis. 

Mbdioal Chbmistry. 
Hanley on Urine. Ralfe, Outhnes of Physiological 

Reese's Manual of Toxicology. Chemistry. 

Gorup-Besanez, Physiologiscbe 

Chemie. 
Neubauer und Vogel, Analyse des 

Hams. 
Taylor, on Poisons. 
Tardieu, !l§^tude medico-Mgale et 
elinique sur rEmpoissonnement. 
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Materia Mbdica. 
Parrish's Pharmacy. United States Dispensatory. 

United States Pliarraacopoeia. 

Pathological Akatomt. 

Virchow's Cellular Pathology. Rokitansky's Pathological Anat- 

Niemeyer's Text-book of Practical omy. 

Medicine. Rindfleisch's Pathological Histol- 

ogy. 
Delafield's Post-Mortem Examina- 
tions. 

Therapeutics. 

H. C. Wood's Therapeutics. Ringer's Therapeutics. 

Still^s Therapeutics and Materia Nothnagel, Arzneimlttellehre. 
Medica. 

Obstbtbios. 

Leishman's System of Midwifery. Cazeaux's Midwifery. 
Schroeder's Manual of Midwifery. 

Thbobt and Practice. 

Flint's Practice of Medicine. Reynolds's System of Medicine. 

Da Costa's Medical Diagnosis. Aitken's Science and Practice. 

Suroert. 

Bryant's Practice of Surgery. Heath's Minor Surgery and Ban- 

Billroth's Surgical Pathology. daging. 

Bellamy on Surgical Anatomy. 
Gu^rin, 'kUments de Chirurgie 

Operatoire. 
Holme's System of Surgery. 
Cooper's Surgical Dictionary 
(1872.) 

The tabular views on the following pages will illustrate the distribu- 
tion of studies throughout the year : — 
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FIRST TERM, 1874-75. 
FIRST TliAR. 



3 
C 
I 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


9 


Laboratory. 

Histology, 

after Jan. 1. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 
Histology, 
after Jan. 1. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 


10 


Laboratory. 
Histology, 
after Jan, 1. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 
Histology, 
after Jan 1. 


Chemistry. 
R. 


Physiology. 
R. 


11 


Physiology. 
L. 


Physiology. 
L. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 


Physiology. 
L. 




12 


Laboratory. 


Chemistry. 
L. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 


Laboratory. 




1 

5 


Anatomy. 
Lastllw'ks. 


Anatomy. 
L. 


Anat. R Ist 
8 weeks. 

Anat. L. last 
11 weeks 


Anatomy. 
L. 


Anatomy. 
R. 


■ 


Practical 

Anatomy. 

After Jan. ]. 


Practical 

Anatomy. 

After Jan. 1 


Practical 

Anatomy. 

After Jan. 1. 


Practical 

Anatomy. 

After Jan. 1. 


Practical 

Anatomy. 

After Jan. 1. 





SECOND TEAR. 



1 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


9 
10 


M. G. Hosp. 
Med. Visit. 


City Hospital. 
Med. Visit. 


Clinical 
Medicine. 


M. G. Hosp. 
Medical Visit. 


City Hospital 
Ophthal. 


Chemistry. 
R. 


Auscultation 

and 
Percussion. 


After Dec. 1, 
Surg. Conf. 




Materia 
Medica. 


City Hospital. 
Surg. Visit. 


M. G. Hosp. 
Surg. Visit. 


11 


Clinical 
Surgery. L. 




Auscultation 

and 
PercusBion. 


Mat^a 
Medica. 


City Hospital. 
Ophthal. 


M G. H. 

Operations. 


12 


Pathological 
Anatomy. L. 












1 






Chemistry. 
L. 






Museum. 


3 


Pathological 
Microscopy. 


Pathological 
Anatomy. R- 


Pathological 
Anatomy. L 


Pathological 
Microscopy. 


Pathological 
Anatomy. R. 




Sh 


City Hospital 
Med. Visit. 












4 
5 






Surgery. R. 


Clinical 
Conference. 






Prac. Anat. 
Till Jan. 1. 


Prac. Anat. 
Till Jan. 1. 


Prac. Anat. 
Till Jan. 1. 


Prac. Anat. 
Till Jan. 1. 


Prac. Anat. 
Till Jan. 1. 
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THIRD TEAR. 



3 
O 

I 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


9 


JM. (i. Hosp. 
Medical Visit 
Eye and Ear 

Infirmary 


City Hospital. 
Medical Visit. 


Clinical 
Medicine. 


M. G. Hosp. 

Medical Visit. 

Eye and Ear 

Infirmary. 

Dis Nervous 

Sy»»tem. 

Eye and Ear 

Infirmary. 


City Hospital. 

OphthaLand 

Otology. 


Theory and 
Practice. L. 


10 


Th. &Pr L. 
Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. 


After Dec. 1, 
Surg Conf. 


Dermatology. 
Clinic. 


City Hospital. 
Surg Visit. 


M. G. Hosp. 
Surg. Visit. 


11 


Clinical 
Surgery. L. 




Surgery. 


Surgery. 


City Hospital. 
Operations. 


M G. Hosp. 
Operations. 


12 


Obstetrics. 
L. 


Surgery. L. 
TUlDec. 


Obstetrics. 
L. 


Obstetrics. 
R. 


Venereal 
Diseases. 




1 












Museum. 


3 




Theory and 
Practice. B. 




Theory and 
Practice. R. 






3J 


City Hospital. 
Medical Visit 












4 




Dermatology. 
L. 


Therapeutics. 


Clinical 
Conference. 


Therapeutics. 




5 


Otology. 













CLINICAL ADVANTAGES. 

The Medical Department of the University is established in Boston, in order 
to secure those advantages for Clinical Instruction and for the study of Prac- 
tical Anatomy which are found only in large cities. 

There are Hospital visits or operations daily. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital. — During the past year 1,700 patients 
were treated in the wards, and 13,617 in the out-patient departments. Patients 
are received from all parts of tlie United States and- the Provinces, and are 
visited by the students with the attending physicians and surgeons. The 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with general surgery are very great 
Operations are numerous, and are performed in the amphitheatre, which is 
provided with seats for 400 persons. Clinics in the following special branches 
have recently been established in connection with the out-patient department : 
Dermatology, Laryngoscopy, Electro-therapeutics. 

The Hospital is adjacent to the Medical College, and its wards are open to 
the students on four days in the week. 
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The City Hospital. — DuiiDg the past year 3,435 cases were treated in 
its wards, and 9,272 in its various out-patient departments. The Medical 
wards always contain many cases of acute diseases, and changes are tak- 
ing place constantly. The opportunities for seeing fractures, in j uries, and 
traumatic cases of ail kinds, are excellent, since, on an average, 400 street 
accidents are yearly treated. Surgical operations are performed in the 
amphitheatre. These include general surgical and also ophthalmic 
operations. Diseases of the eye, the ear, and the skin are largely 
treated in the out-jmtient department. Clinical^ instruction is given by 
the physicians and surgeons twice a week. 

In these two Hospitals the facilities for witnessing Operative Surgery 
are unsurpassed. Twice a week in the first term, and three times a week 
in the second term, operations are performed in the presence of the class. 
The number of these operations is large, reaching nearly two thousand a 
year. The variety is great, embracing every surgical disease and injury, 
including the surgical operations on the eye and ear. 

TTie Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. — The six thou- 
sand patients annually treated at this institution present every variety of 
disease of the eye and ear, and supply a large number of operations. 

The Marine Hospital at Chelsea receives from the shipping of the port a 
large number of patients who furnish examples of the diseases of foreign 
countries, and of distant parts of the United States. Many cases of vene- 
real disease in its various stages are treated annually. 

The Boston Dispensary. — Thirty thousand patients were treated at this 
Public Charity during the past year. Students have excellent opportu- 
nities to see minor surgery, and many of the diseases of children, and to 
practise auscultation and percussion. 

Hospital Appointments. — From eighteen to twenty students are selected 
annually for House Officers of the various Hospitals. Appointments to 
the Lying-in-Hospital are for a shorter term. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The regular examinations are held in the following order : — 

At the end of the first year : Anatomy, Physiology, and General Chem- 
istry.* 

At the end of the second year : Medical Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
Pathological Anatomy. 

At the end of the third year : Therapeutics, Obstetrics, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical Surgery. 

The regular examinations are held at the end of each year in June ; 
and a week before the opening of the school in September, on the studies 
of the preceding year. There is also an examination in February for 

* See foot-note on page 110. 
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those who apply for advanced standing on entering the school at that 
time, and for those who have failed in some previous examination. 

No student shall be allowed to anticipate the examinations in the regu- 
lar course of studies of his year, except by special permission of the 
ITaculty. No student shall be allowed to present himself for examination 
in any branch without notifying the Dean by letter that he intends to 
do so, one month before the time when the examination is to be held. 

The examinations are conducted mainly in writing. The examination 
in Clinical Medicine is conducted in part at the bedside. For specimens 
of the latest examination-papers, see pp. 288-98. No student will receive 
his degree until he has passed a satisfactory examination in all the above- 
mentioned subjects, and presented a certificate from the Demonstrator of 
Anatomy that he has satisfactorily dissected the three parts of the body. 
Those who fail in any subject may present themselves in that subject 
again at the next regular examination. The regular examinations for 
the year 1874-76 will begin February 8, June 16, and September 27. 

DIVISION OF STUDENTS. 

Students are divided into three classes, according to their time of 
study and proficiency. 

Students may be admitted to advanced standing in the regular course, 
but all who apply for admission into the second or third year's class must 
pass an examination in the branches already pursued by the class to 
which they seek admission, and furnish a satisfactory certificate of time 
spent in medical studies. No student shall advance with his class, or be 
admitted to advanced standing, until he has passed the required exam- 
ination in the studies of the year, or a majority of them ; nor shall he be- 
come a member of the third class until he has passed all the examinations 
of the first in addition to a majority of those of the second year. 

Students who do not intend to oflfer themselves for a degree will, how- 
ever, be received at any part of the course for one term or more. 

Any student may obtain, without an examination, a certificate of his 
period of connection with the School. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE. 

Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, and of good moral 
character; must give evidence of having studied medicine three tall 
years ; have spent at least one continuous year at this School ; have pre- 
sented a satisfactory thesis ; and have passed the required examinations. 

The degree of Master of Arts is open to graduates of the School, who 
are also Bachelors of Arts, and who pursue an approved course of study 
in Medicine for at least one year after taking the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. For further information, see pages 185-88. 
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LIBRARIES. 

The library at the Medical College is open to the student on the 
deposit of five dollars, to be refunded to him when he may desire, after 
returning all books. 

The College Library at Cambridge is open to the students of the 
Medical School. 

The Boston Public Library, which contains a large collection of medi- 
cal books, may also be used by students recommended by the Dean. 

BOYLSTON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

This society, composed of medical students, meets at stated intervals 
for the discussion of medical topics, and is presided over by a physician 
selected by the members. Prizes, in money or books, are awarded annu- 
ally to the writers of essays judged worthy of such distinction by a com- 
mittee of physicians selected for that purpose by the society. 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 

For matriculation, five dollars ; for a year, two hundred dollars (if in 
two payments, at the first, one hundred and twenty dollars ; at the 
second, eighty dollars) ; for one term alone, one hundred and twenty 
dollars ; for graduation, thirty dollars. Of students who do not pay in 
advance, a bond, executed by two sufficient bondsmen, one of whom must 
be a citizen of Massachusetts, is required. A copy of such bond will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the Faculty. To students deposit- 
ing these bonds, term-bills will be presented a week before the end of 
the first term, to be paid within two weeks ; and also one week or more 
before Commencement, to be paid on or before the beginning of the 
next academic year. No degree can be conferred till all dues to the 
School are discharged. The student's expenses may be reduced, in ac- 
cordance with his means, to the standard which prevails in other cities. 
The janitor of the Medical College will advise students in the selection 
of boarding places, and will always have a list of sueh as are in the 
vicinity of the College building, varying in their rate of charges. 

Students on joining the School must enter their names with the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADUATES. 

For the purpose of affording to those who are already graduates m 
medicine additional facilities for pursuing clinical, laboratory, and other 
studies, for which they had not previously found leisure, in such subjects 
as may specially interest them, and as a substitute in part for the 
opportunities heretofore sought for in Europe, the Faculty have estab- 
lished a post-graduate course, of which the following is a programme : — 

Histology. — The various methods of examining the different tissues 
are employed, and opportunities for original research are offered. ' Fee 
twenty dollars per term. 

Physiology, — Opportunities for original investigation in the Physio- 
logical laboratory. Fee thirty dollars per term. 

Medical Chemistry, — Practical instruction in the Chemical laboratory 
in tlie analysis of the urine and other animal fluids in health and disease, 
and of poisons ; examination of blood-stains and other objects connected 
with medico-legal investigations, with the application of tlie microscope 
to these processes. General analysis also, if desired. Laboratory fee 
thirty dollars per term. 

Pathological Anatomy, — Practical instruction in pathological Histology 
and the examination of specimens in the Microscopical laboratory ; and 
opportunity for witnessing and making autopsies. Fee twenty dollars 
per term. 

Surgery. — A practical course of operative surgery and instruction 
in the application of bandages and apparatus. Fee fifteen dollars per 
term. 

Auscultation, PercussioUy and Laryngoscopy practically taught, and dis- 
eases of the larynx demonstrated by the aid of the oxyhydrogen light. 
Fee twenty dollars per term. 

Ophthalmology. — Clinical instruction, lectures on diseases of the eye, 
and demonstrations of the methods of performing operations. Exer- 
cises in the use of the ophthalmoscope. Fee twenty-five dollars per 
term. 

Otology. — Lectures and clinical instruction on diseases of the ear. Fee 
fifteen dollars per term. 

Dermatology. — Clinical instruction in diseases of the skin, illustrated 
by patients in this department of the Massachusetts General HospitaL 
Lectures. Fee twenty-five dollars per term. 

Syphilis. — Clinical instruction at the Boston Dispensary and the 
Marine Hospital. (Second term.) Fee fifteen dollars. 

Psychological Medicine. — Lectures on nervous and mental diseases. 
(Second term.) Fee five dollars. 
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Diseases of the Nervous System. — Practical illustrations of the applica- 
tion of various forms of electricity. Lectures. Fee fifteen dollars per 
term. 

Gynaecology. — Lectures on diseases of women. (Second term.) Fee 
ten dollars. 

Obstetrics. — Cases supplied. Fee ten dollars. 

Those pursuing this course may elect the studies to which they will 
give their attention, and allot the time they will devote to each. They 
will be exempt, unless at their option, from examinations, and may 
obtain a certificate of attendance on this course of advanced study. On 
payment of the full fee for the course, they will have the privilege of 
attending any of the other exercises of the Medical School, the use of its 
laboratories and library, and all other rights accorded by the University. 

Graduates of other medical schools who may desire to obtain the 
degree of M.D. at this University will be admitted to examination for 
this degree after a year's study in the graduates' course. 

The fee for a year is f200 

„ for one term 120 

And for any of the special courses such fees as are above specified. 



For ftirther information or catalogues address 

Dr. R. H. FITZ, Secretary, 

108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

S^* The Medical College is on North Grove Street, Boston. 
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BOSTON-. 



FACULTY. 

CHAHLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President, 

THOMAS H. CHANDLER, D.M.D., Dean, and Professor o/Mechanuxd 
Dentistry. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

HENRY J. BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

, Professor of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 

GEORGE T. MOFFATT, M.D., D.M.D., Professor of Operative Den- 
tistry. 
* HENRY P. BO WDITCH, M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

CHARLES B. PORTER, M.D., Demonstrator of Practical Anatomy. 

LUTHER D. SHEPARD, D.D.S., Adjunct Professor of Operative Den- 
tistry. 

NATHANIEL W. HAWES, Assistant Professor of Operative Dentistry, 

EDWARD S. WOOD, U.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

CHARLES A. BRACKETT, D.M.D., Instructor in Dental Therapeutics. 

WILLIAM HERBERT ROLLINS, D.M.D., Instructor in Dental Pa- 
thology, 

OTHER INSTRUCTORS. 

EDWARD A. BOGUE, M.D., Lecturer on Dental Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. 

IRA A. SALMON, D.D.S., Lecturer on Operative Dentistry. 
Charles Wilson, D.M.D., Demonstrator in Charge. 
Gborgb F. Grant, D.M.D., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry, 



STUDENTS. 



NAMES. 

Bartlett, Frank Dana, 
Beals, Edward Alden, 
Bliss, Frank Wilbur, 
Bradley, Charles William, 
Bradley, Thomas, 



BESIDBNCB. 

Boston., 

Stamford, Conn, 
Aurora, lU, 
Haverhill, 
Holyohe, 
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Brann, Oscar Berlin, 
Buxton, Charles Albert, 
Coolidge, Charles Wesley, 
Curtis, Samuel Hastings, 
Deming, Daniel Webster, 
Dunkel, Henry Francis, 
Eddy, Forrest Greenwood, 
£mery, Samuel Eliphalet, 
Fiske, John M'Kenzie Campbell, 
Fitzgerald, Gerald, 
Gale, Willis Henry, 
Harris, John Lincoln, 
Hewson, William Chandler, 
Hitchcock, Edward Bigelow, 
Jarvis, William, 
Jewett, Edgar Morton, 
Lawrence, George Otis, 
McKay, John Albert, 
McKyes, Henry Stuart, 
Morong, Joseph Traverse, 
Munger, Elijah, 
Page, Washburn Edward, 
Parker, Wilbur Bates, 
Pugsley, Daniel Alvah, 
Bobbins, Jesse, 
Salmon, George Allen, 
Stackhouse, Benjamin Stevens, 
Strawn, David Gates, 
Taft, Ezra Fletcher, 
Walton, Alfred, 
Ware, Albert Edson, 
White, Charles Henry, 
Whitman, Eben Francis, 



Auburn, Me. 

Salem. 

Hancock, N. H, 

Boston, 

Clifton Springs, N,Y, 

Boston, 

Providence, R. L 

Newburyport, 

St, John, N, B, 

San Francisco, Cai, 

Chicago, lU, 

Worcester, 

Westmoreland, N,B. 

Newton, 

Claremonf; N, H, 

Manchester, 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Montreal, Canada. 

Ipswich. 

North Adams, 

Boston, 

Boston. 

St.John,N,B, 

Salem, 

Boston, 

Montreal, Canada, 

Boston, 

Dedham, 

Boston, 

Natide, 

Bristol, N.H, 

East Bridgewater. 



The Dental Department of the University is established at Boston, 
in order to secure in connection with the Medical Department those 
advantages for Clinical Listruction which are found only in large cities. 

Instruction in this School is given throughout the academic year, and 
is divided into two equal terms. The first or Winter Term commences 
on the Thursday following the last Wednesday in September, and con- 
tinues nineteen weeks. After a recess of one week, the Spring Term com- 
mences, and continues till the last Wednesday in June. There is also a 
recess of one week at Christmas. Attendance upon the Winter Terms 
ofdy is required for graduation. 
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The Spring Terms are designed as an equivalent, entirely or in part, 
to pupilage with private preceptors, and afford better and more compre- 
hensive' instruction than can possibly be obtained in a private office. 
Operative and Mechanical Dentistry are taught daily by practical work 
in the Infirmary and Laboratory. Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, and 
Surgery are taught as fully as during the Winter Term. Practical 
Anatomy is taught in the Dissecting-Room till May. 

It is the object of the Paculty to present a complete course of instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of dentistry ; and, for this purpose, a well 
appointed laboratory and infirmary are provided, and such arrangements 
made as insure an ample supply of patients. Clinical instruction is given 
by the professors ; and, under the direction of Demonstrators, patients 
are assigned to the stud.M.ts, insuring to all opportunity of operating at 
the chair, and becoming by actual practice familiar with all the opera- 
tions demanded of the dentist. 

The Infirmary, which is a department of the Massachusetts Greneral 
Hospital, remains open, and the Demonstrator is in attendance, daily, 
throughout the year, offering to students unsurpassed facilities for ac- 
quiring practical knowledge and manipulative dexterity. Upwards of 
eight thousand operations have been performed upon seventy-two hun- 
dred patients the past year. 

Graduates of other dental schools, or practitioners of dentistry or of 
general medicine, may, if they wish, take a special course in any of the 
various departments taught, by matriculating and purchasing a ticket 
for the de ired course. 

Students have access to the hospitals of the city ; to the dissecting 
room, library, and museum of the Medical College ; and also, without ad- 
ditional charge, to the instruction given in any other department of the University ^ 
with the exception of exercises carried on in the special laboratories, (See 
page 138.) 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following are the methods of study adopted in the various depart- 
ments : — 

Anatomy. — Lectures, largely illfistrated by the anatomical prepara- 
tions and models of the Warren Museum, and by an extensive series of 
colored drawings and diagrams; various practical exercises, including 
abundant dissection under the direction of the Demonstrator ; recitations 
from text-books ; histology. 

Physiology. — Lectures, recitations, and practical demonstrations in the 
laboratory! A new physiological laboratory has been fitted up, which is 
under the supervision of an able teacher, who devotes his whole time to 
this department. 
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Chemistry is taught mainly by practical work in the laboratory, each 
student having his own desk and apparatus. Besides the laboratory 
work, there is a lecture and a recitation every week. 

Surgery. — Lectures and recitations. The surgical lectures are illus- 
trated by a magnificent collection of colored drawings, and by recent and 
morbid specimens.^ All the new and approved surgical instruments and 
apparatus are exhibited, and their use explained. In addition to opera- 
tions on the living subject at the hospitals, operative surgery is taught, 
and operations are performed upon the dead body, as a part of the illus- 
trations of the surgical lectures. A course of lectures in Oral Surgery 
will be given during the winter. 

Instruction in chnical surgery is given at the Massachusetts Greneral 
Hospital and City Hospital every week. 

Operative Dentistry. — The instruction in this department is both 
didactic and practical. The professor and assistants endeavor to demon- 
strate all known methods of performing operations upon the teeth and 
other tissues involved. 

The treatment of irregularities, origin and treatmetit of decay, mate- 
rials used for filling teeth, the most improved instruments used in operat- 
ing, &c., are appropriately treated of. Clinics are held at the Infirmary, 
and every available means used to make the student practically ac- 
quainted with all the modern improvements of this important branch of 
dental science. 

Dental Pathdogy. — The instruction from this chair will include the 
origin and development of the dental and adjacent tissues, and their 
various pathological conditions. A course of lectures on some special 
subjects relating to dental pathology and therapeutics is delivered during 
the winter by the Lecturer in this department. The Lectures are illus- 
trated, not only by the aid of the collection of pathological specimens 
belonging to the School, but also by models and diagrams. 

Instruction is also given in microscopy as applied to dental histology ; 
a valuable collection of microscopical objects being used to illustrate the 
formation and structure of the dental tissues. 

Dental Therapeutics. — The instruction from this chair embraces the 
application of the general principles of medicine to the specialty of den- 
tistry, with a consideration of sensitive dentine, caries, pulpitis, periodon- 
titis, alveolar abscess, gingivitis, necrosis, and other diseased conditions 
of the dental and contiguous tissues, with reference to their treatment, 
and the therapeutical agents used therefor. 

Mechanical Dentistry. — Lectures and practical work in the laboratory ; 
the manner in which mineral teeth are constructed to meet all cases, both 
special and general ; the principles and method of carving and furnace- 
work, and all compounds used for artificial teeth ; also metallurgy, and 
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the manner in which gold and silver plates are prepared and adapted to 
the mouth ; the use of rubber and other articles a? bases. It is the aim 
of the professor to teach not only the mere mechanical processes of 
dentistry, but that combination of art with mechanism which enables the 
practitioner to effect so much in restoring the symmetry of the face, and 
usefulness of the teeth, where they have been lost or impaired by ac- 
cident or disease. 

LIBRARIES. 

The Library at the Medical College is open to the student on the 
deposit of five dollars, to be refunded to him upon returning all books. 
The College Library, at Cambridge, is open to students. 
The Boston FubUc Library is also open to all students. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

The degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine (Dentaria Medidnm Doctor) 
may be conferred upon each candidate of adult age, and of good moral 
character, who shall have pursued his professional studies three years 
under competent instructors, and attended two. full courses in this institu- 
tion ; except that a certificate of attendance upon one course of lectures 
in any respectable Dental or Medical College may be considered a sub- 
stitute for the first course ; provided such candidate maintain a thesis, 
and undergo an examination to the satisfaction of the Faculty, and con- 
vince the professors of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry of his ability 
to meet satisfactorily the requirements of his art. 

He must also deposit with the Dean, to be placed in the Museum of 
the College, a specimen of mechanical dentistry, or of practical or patho- 
logical anatomy, prepared during the course under the eye of the in- 
structor. 

Graduates of other Dental Schools who desire to obtain the Dental 
Degree of this University will be admitted to examination after attend- 
ance upon one Winter Course of instruction. 



TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gray's, "Wilson's, or Quain's Anatomy. Wedl's Pathology of the Teeth. 

Dalton's or Marshall's Physiology. Tomes' Dental Surgery. 

Roscoe's or Fowne's Chemistry. Garretson's Oral Surgery. 

Druitt's Surgeon's Vade Mecum. Heath on the Jaws. 

Taf t's Operative Dentistry. Dunglison's Medical Dictionary. 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry. 
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FEES. 

Matriculation Fee, paid but once $5.00 

Sammer Session 50.00 

Winter Session 110.00 

For the year, one payment 150.00 

For further information, address 

THOS. H. CHANDLER, D.M.D., Dean, 

222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 



DAILY ORDER OF EXERCISES, WINTER TERM, 1874-76. 



Hour. 


Monday. 


Tiittday. 


Wednttday. 


Thurtday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


9 


Mechanical 

Dentistry. 

L. 


Dental 
Pathology. 


Dental 
Lab. 


Dental 
Lab. 


Dental 
Lab. 


Dental 
Lab. 


10 


Dental 
Lab. 






Every 
other week 
DentTher. 


Chemistry. 


Physiology. 
B. 


11 


Physiology. 
L. 


Physiology. 
L. 


Snrgery. 




Physiology. 
L. 


Operations. 
M. G. H. 


la 




Chemistry. 
L. 










1 


Anat Lee. 
lastllw'lu. 


Anatomy. 
Leo. 


Anat.B. 

IstSweeks. 

Lee. last 

11 weeks. 


Anatomy. 
Lee. 


R. 




2 


Tnflrmary. 


Infirmary. 


Infirmary. 


Infirmary. 


Infirmary. 




4 


Op Dent. L. 
or Clinic. 


Op. Dent. L. 
or CUnic. 


Op. Dent. L. 
or Clinic. 


Op. Dent. L. 
or CUnic. 


Op. Dent. L. 
or Clinic. 





The Demonstrator of Anatomy wiU be present in the Dissecting Boom every 

afternoon. 
Chemistry daily in Chemical Laboratory. 
The Demonstrator in charge will be present in the Laboratory every forenoon, and 

in the Infirmary every afternoon. 
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JAMLAlICA PLAIN". 

A SCHOOL OP AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

THOMAS MOTLEY, A.M., Instructor in Farming. 

DANIEL D. SLADE, M.D., Professor of Applied Zodiogy. 

ADRIEN JACQUINOT, A.B., Instructor in French. 

FRANCIS H. STORER, A.M., Dean, and Professor of Agricultural 

Chemistry, 
GEORGE L. GOODALE, AM., Assistant Professor of Botany, 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Instructor in Geography, 

, Professor of Horticulture, 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S.D., Assistant Professor of Physics, 
WILLIAM G. FARLOW, M.D., Assistant Professor of Botany, 
CHARLES L. JACKSON, AM., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 

, Instructor in Entomology, 

GEORGE A. BARTLETT, Instructor in German, 

Fbank W^eey' \ ^^^^^ »" ^ Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry. 
STUDENTS. 

KAitB, KESIDENOB. BOOK. 

Channing, Gioyanni Eugene, Boston, 8 Park Sq., Boston. 

Flagg, Bernard Whitman, a.b., Cambridge, 20 Dunster St. 

Halsted, Byron David, b.s. {Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan), Lansing, Jamaica Plain. 
Higbee, Cliarles Henry, Salem, Salem. 

The School of Agriculture and Horticulture, established in execution 
of the Trusts created by the will of Benjamin Bussey, gives thorough 
instruction in Agriculture, Useful and Ornamental Gardening, and Stock 
Raising. In order to give the student a sound basis for a thorough 
knowledge of these Arts, the School supplies instruction in Physical 
Geography, Meteorology, and the elements of Greology, in Chemistry and 
Physics, in the elements of Botany, Zoology, and Entomology, in Level- 
ling and Road-building, and in French and German. 
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This School is intended for the following classes of persons : — 

1. Young men who intend to become practical farmers, gardeners, 
florists, or landscape gardeners. 

2. Young men who will naturally be called upon to manage large 
estates, — such as the sons of large farmers and of city men who own 
oountry-places. 

3. Young men of character, good judgment, and native force, who have 
neither taste nor aptitude for literary studies, but, being fond of country 
life and observant of natural objects, would make, when thoroughly 
trained, good stewards or overseers of gentlemen's estates. 

4. Teachers, or young men preparing to be teachers, who expect to be 
called upon to teach some of the subjects taught in this school. 

5. Persons who wish to familiarize themselves with some special branch 
of agriculture, horticulture, botany, or applied zoology. 

The regular course of study, to be pursued by candidates for a degree, 
fills three years. The instruction of the first year's course is given at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, in Cambridge, and students of the first year 
must live in or near Cambridge. The instruction of the second and third 
years' courses is given at the Bussey Institution, and students of the 
second and third years must live near the Institution, which is situated 
near the village of Jamaica Plain, about five miles south-west of the 
centre of Boston, and close to the Forest Hills station on the Boston and 
Providence Railroad. 

. Special students in Botany will be received at any time during the first 
half of the academic year ; and in the summer vacation also, for labora- 
tory work in Algae, Fungi, or Vegetable Anatomy. 

REQUISITIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to the first year of the regular course of the 
School must be at least seventeen years of age, and must present testi- 
monials of good moral character ; they will be examined in Arithmetic, 
Algebra as far as quadratic equations, English Grammar, and Geography. 
Candidates for admission to the second 'year of the regular course must 
be at least eighteen years of age, and must present testimonials of good 
moral character ; they will be examined upon the studies of the first year 
in addition to the above-mentioned subjects. 

Examinations for admission will be held on Thursday and Friday , July 1 
and 2, and Thursday and Friday^ September 80 and October 1, 1875, at 
Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, beginning at 8 A.M, 

Any person, who is not less than eighteen years old, may join the 
School, without examination, to pursue any special course or courses 
of instruction which he is qualified to pursue with advantage ; but such 
special students will not be regarded us candidates for a degree. 

6» 
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BOND OR DEPOSIT. 

Every student, when admitted, if be be a candidate for a degree, must 
give a bond in the sum of two hundred dollars to pay all charges accruing 
imder the laws and customs of the University. The bond must be exe- 
cuted by two bondsmen, who must be satisfactory to the Steward, and 
one of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts. Instead of filing a 
bond, a student may pay his tuition-fee for the year in advance, and de- 
posit such a sum of money, not exceeding fifty dollars, as may be deemed 
sufficient to secure the payment of other School dues. 

Special students will pay the tuition-fees in advance at the Steward's 
office, in Cambridge, or to Prof. F. H. Storer, Dean, at the Bussey 
Institution. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction is given by lectures and recitations, and by practical exer- 
cises in the laboratory, the greenhouse, and the field. Examinations are 
held statedly, to test the student's proficiency. 

Reqular First Year's Course ("at CAMSRiDaE). 

Physical Geography and Structural CMogy, Asst. Prof. Pbttbb. 
General Chemisti-y and Qualitative Analysis, Asst. Prov. Jacksoh. 
The Elements of Physics, Asst. Prof. Trowbridge. 

Levelling and Boad-Tnaking, 

The Elements o/Botany, Asst. Prof. Goodalb. 

The Elements of Entomology , 

French, Mr. Jacquinot. 
German, Mr. Bartlett. 

Second Year's Course (at "West Roxburt). 

Theory and Practice of Farming Mr. Motlbt. 

Preparation and care of manures and composts. Breeding and care of 
neat stock, with special reference to the dairy. Breeding of horses and 
swine. Preparation of the ground for root crops, hay, and grain. The 
sowing and planting of different seeds and roots for farm use. Field work 
with ploughs, harrows, and seed-sowers. Harvesting of hay and grain. 
Use of mowing machines, hay-tedders, horse-rakes, &c. Examination of 
agricultural implements. Farm accounts. 



Horticidture Prof. — — • 

Propagation of plants ; the methods of practising it, and the principles 
on which they rest. Propagation by seed ; by cuttings ; by layers ; by 
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budding, grafting, and inarching. Methods of obtaining new varieties 
of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. Horticultural glass-houses, their con- 
struction and management. The flower garden. The fruit garden. 
Nurseries and their management. Manual practice of horticultural 
operations. 

Agricultural Chemistry Prof. Stobbr. 

Soil, air, and water, in their relations to the plant. The food of plants ; 
manures, general and special. Chemical principles of tillage, irrigation, 
systems of rotation, and of special crops and farms. 

Applied Zodlogy Prof. Sladb. 

The anatomy and physiology of domestic animals. Their proper man- 
agement in health and disease. Epidemics, — their nature, progress, 
mode of introduction, and proper treatment. 

Botany AssT. Prof. Fablow. 

Vegetable anatomy, particulariy the microscopic study of woods. Rud- 
iments of cryptogamic botany. Fungi, especially those injurious to vege- 
tation. Special investigations of the diseases of plants will be pursued ; 
and, so far as possible, answers will be given to inquiries on this subject 
from any part of the country, provided they are accompanied with suit- 
able material for examination. 



Entomology _ 

Habit« or economy, anatomy and transformations of insects; their 
embryonic development, and their relations to the surrounding world. 
Means of controlling or keeping in check the increase of injurious species. 
Systems of classifications. Collection and preservation of specimens. 

Quantitative Analysis Prof. Storer. 

Laboratory practice. Methods of analyzmg rocks, manures, plants, 
milk, &c., and of investigating problems in agricultural chemistry. 

During the first year of the regular course the student is expected to 
pursue with equal diligence all the subjects prescribed for that year ; but 
during the second and third years the student's course of study, particu- 
larly as regards the amount and direction of his manual practice, may be 
varied at the discretion of the instructors, in accordance with the student's 
aims and purposes. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES. ' 

The regular fee for the academic year is $160 ; for half or any less 
fraction of a year, $76 ; for any fraction of a year greater than one-half, 
the fee for the whole year is charged. The fees for special courses of 
instruction are as follows : — 

On Farmmg $40.00 for the year, or $20.00 for the half-year. 

On Horticulture .... 40.00 „ „ „ „ „ 

On Agricultural Chemistry 40.00 „ „ „ „ „ 

On Applied Zoology . . 40.00 „ „ „ „ „ 

On Entomology .... 20.00 for the last half of the year. 

For Laboratory instruction in Botany, or in Quantitative Analysis (includ- 
ing the course on Agricultural Chemistry), $150.00 for the year. 
The tuition fees are freely remitted to poor and meritorious students. 

The other expenses of a student for an academic year may be estimated 
as follows : — 

Room from $30.00 to $100.00 

Board for 88 weeks „ 152.00 „ 804.00 

Textbooks „ 20.00 „ 26.00 

Fuel and Lights „ 25.00 „ 86.00 

$227.00 „ $464.00 

The teachings of the School are amply illustrated by the rich scientific 
collections of the Uniyersity, and by a botanic garden, a large farm, 
greenhouses, propagating-houses, and field experiments. 

The Curtis collection of fungi and Assistant Professor Farlow's priyate 
cryptogamic collections are kept at the Bussey Institution, to facilitate 
the systematic study of fungi and algae. These collections will be acces- 
sible to the public on application to Assistant Professor Farlow. 

The object of the School is to promote and difiuse a thorough knowl- 
edge of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF A.M. 



NAME. 

Beatley, James Augustus, a.b. 1878, 
Bet tens, Thomas Simms, a.b. 1874, 
Brainerd, Erastus, a.b. 1874, 
CaDavan, Michael Joseph, a.b. 1871, 
Clark, Hem-y Alden, a.b. 1874, 



SUBJECT. RESIDENCE. 

Physics. G. 5. 

Mod. Langitages. H. 21. 
English. D. 11. 

Mod. Languages, T. 27. 
History and English, 

11 Wadsworth House. 
Music, Salem. 

Mathematics, S. 27. 
Law, 7 Wadsworth House. 



Foote, Arthm: William, a.b. 1874. 
Ham, Charles Abner, a.b. 1873, 
Ledjard, Lewis Cass, a.b. 1872, 
Lincoln, Albert Lamb, a.b 1872, ll.b. 

1874, Law, S. 21. 

Lord, Eliot, a.b. 1873, History and Polit, Science, Annapolis, Md. 

Loring, William Caleb, a.b. 1872, ll.b. 

1874, Law, C. 6. 

Merwin, Henry Childs, a.b. 1874, English and Mod, Lang. G. 14. 
Otis, Edward Osgood, a.b. 1871, Physics, Dolton's Block 16. 

Sanger, William Cary, a.b. 1874, Hist, and Polit. Science, 1 Garden St. 
Stone, Charles Wellington, a.b. 1874, Mod. Lang. andEng. Jamaica Plain. 
Yaille, Frederick Ozni, a.b. 1874, History and English. 

11 Wadsworth House. 
Mathematics. T. 7. 
Classics, C, 12. 

PolUical Science. 10 Oxford St. 



Wheeler, Henry Nathan, a.b. 1871, 
Wheeler, John Henry, a.b. 1871, 
Wigglesworth, George, a.b. 1874, 
Williams, Charles Herbert, a.b. 1871, 
M.D. 1874, 



Medicine, 



Boston. 



CANDroATES FOR THE DEGREE OF Ph.D. 

Bartlett, Franklin, a.b. 1869, 
Buckingham, Lucius Henry, a.b. 1851, 
Everett, William, a.b. 1869, 
FenoUosa, Ernest Francisco, a.b. 1874, 
Field, Alfred Withington, a.b. 1872, 
Gooch, Frank Austm, a.b. 1872, 



History. 


New York. 


Philology. 


Boston. 


Philology, 


Holmes House. 


Philosophy. 


2 Holmes PI. 


Physios. 


H'y 11. 


Physics. 


2 Mt. Auburn St. 
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Philology. Boston. 

History, Boston. 

Pkaosophy. 42 North Av. 

Natural History, G. 6. 



History, 
History, 
History, 



D.24. 

Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 

44 Mt Auburn St. 



Grant, Kobert, A3. 1873, 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, a.b. 1871, 
Moore, Charles SturteVant, a.b. 1873, 
Murdoch, John, a.b. 1873, 
Seward, Josiah Lafayette, a.b. 1868, 

D.B. 1874, 
Snow, Freeman, a.b. 1878, 
Turner, Samuel Epes, a.b. 1869, 
Wadsworth, Marshman Edward, a.m. 

1874, Natural History, 

White, John Williams, a.b. (Ohio Wes- 

leyan Univ.) 1868, Philology. T. 64. 

Wood, Stuart, ajb. (Haverfard Coll.) 

1870, Political Science. Little's Block 8. 

Young, Ernest, a.b. 1873, History, Little's Block 13. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF S.D. 

Faxon, Walter, a.b. 1871, s.b. 1872, Natural History. 7 Sumner St 
Munroe, Charles Edward, s.b. 1871, Chemistry and Physics. Annapolis, Md. 
Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate, s.b. 1862, Geol. and ZoGlogy. 18 Bow St. 

HOLDERS OF FELLOWSHIPS. 

Harris Fellowship, 
John Murdoch, a.b. 1873. 

Parker Fellowships. 
Ernest Francisco FenoUosa, a.b. 1874. 
Edward Stevens Sheldon, a.b. 1872. 
William Edward Story, a.b. 1871. 

KirUand Fellowship, 
AUen Walton Gould, a.b. 1872. 

Graduated Scholarship, 



OTHER RESIDENT GRADUATES. 

Abbot, William Fitzhale, A.B., D. 26. 

Bliss, Edward Penniman, a.m., 329 Broadway. 



Brearley, Samuel, a.b.. 
Hall, William Stickney, a.b., 
Mano, Benjamin Pickman, a.b., 
Mann, George Combe, a.b. 



2 Garden St. 
6 Follen St 
19 FoUen St 
19 Follen St 
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Nason, Ruftis William, a.b., Church St. 

Scudder, Samuel Hubbard, a.m., s.b., 156 Brattle St. 

Senter, Joseph Herbert, a.b., Portland, Me. 

Solej, James Russell, a.b., Putnam Ay. 



CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO DEGREES AT COMMENCE- 
MENT, 1874. 
A.M. 
James Olney Averill, a.b. {Amherst College) 1870. 
Edward Penniman Bliss, a.b. 1873. 
Eugene Bigelow Hagar, a.b. 1871, i.l.b. 1873. 
Henry Parkman, a.b. 1870, ll.b. 1873. 
Melyille Howard Swett, a.b. 1873. 
John Freeman Tufts, a.b. 1872. 
William Warren Vaughan, a.b. 1870, ll.b. 1873. 
Marshman Edward Wadsworth, a.b. (Bowdoin College) 1869. 



THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS, DOCTOR OP 
PHILOSOPHY, AND DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 

These Degrees are conferred on candidates recommended by the Aca- 
demic Council, — a body composed of the President, Professors, Assistant 
Professors, and Adjunct Professors of the University. They are con- 
ferred upon examination only, and in conformity with the following 
. rules : — 

The Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy are open to 
Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College, and to Bachelors of Arts of other 
Colleges who shall have satisfied the College Faculty, by examination, 
that the course of study for which they received the Bachelor's Degree 
is equivalent to that for which the Bachelor's Degree is given in Harvard 
College, or shall have passed such additional examinations as that Fac- 
ulty may prescribe. 

The Degree of Doctor of Science is open to Bachelors of Science of 
Harvard University, and to Bachelors of Science and Bachelors of Phi- 
losophy of other institutions who shall have satisfied the Faculty of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, by examination, that the course of study for 
which they received the Bachelor's Degree is equivalent to that for 
which the Degree is given in Harvard University, or shall have passed 
such additional examinations as that Faculty may prescribe. 

The Academic Council will recommend for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after taking 
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the Bachelor's Degree, shall pursue at Harvard University for two years 
a course of liberal study, approved by the Council, in any one of the fol- 
lowing departments, — Philology, Philosophy, History, Political Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, or Natural History, — shall pass a thorough ex- 
amination on that course, and shall present a satisfactory thesis. 

The Academic Council will recommend for the Degree of Doctor of 
Science candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after taking their 
Bachelor's Degree, shall reside at least two years at the University, and 
pursue during three years a course of scientific study, embracing at least 
two subjects, and approved by the Council, and shall pass a thorough 
examination upon that course, showing in one of the subjects special 
attainments, and shall also make some contribution to science, or some 
special scientific investigation ; provided, however, that a course of study 
of two. years only shall suffice for candidates who are both Bachelors of 
Arts and Bachelors of Science of Harvard University. 

The Academic Council will recommend for the Degree of Master of 
Arts candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after taking the Bach- 
elor's Degree, shall pursue for at least one year at the University a 
course of liberal study approved by the Council, and shall pass a thorough 
examination on that course. 

The Academic Council will also recommend for the Degree of Master 
of Arts candidates otherwise properly qualified, who shall pursue at the 
University for at least one year, after taking the Degree of .Bachelor of 
Laws, Bachelor of Divinity, or Doctor of Medicine in Harvard University, 
a course of study in Law, Theology, or Medicine approved by the Coun- 
cil, and shall pass a thorough examination on that course. 

In special cases the Academic Council is authorized to remit the re- 
quisition of residence at the University to Bachelors of Arts or Science 
of Harvard University. 

Any one who wishes to be a candidate for either of these Degrees 
must apply in writing to Professor J. M. Peirce, Secretary of the Academic 
Council^ stating explicitly in his application his present qualifications, 
and the course of study which he intends to offer, naming also the year 
in which he desires to be examined, and the period of his past or pur- 
posed residence at the University. 

The meetings of the Academic Council are held on the third Wednes- 
days of October, December, February, and April, and the Thursday 
before Commencencement. Applications can only be considered at these 
meetings, and, in order to be considered, must be in the hands of the 
Secretary one week before the date of the meeting. The examinations will be 
held at times appointed by the Council, near the end of the academic 
year. Candidates are liable to be called on for examination as early as 
the second Monday in May. 
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INSTRUCTION OPEN TO GRADUATES. 

All the electiye courses of study in Harvard College are open to Bach- 
elors of Arts of any College, on the payment of certain fees. The lists 
of elective courses for each academic year are issued in April of the pre- 
ceding academic year, and may be had on application to Mr. J. W. 
Harris, Secretary. The list for the current year is given on pages 
48-62. 

Advanced Students will be received into the botanical laboratory in 
charge of Assistant Professor Goodale, the laboratory of Assistant Pro- 
fessor Farlow, the chemical laboratory in charge of Professor Cooke, the 
physical laboratory in charge of Professor Gibbs, the physical laboratory 
in charge of Assistant Professor Trowbridge, the physiological laboratory 
(at Boston) in charge of Assistant Professor Bowditoh, and into the 
zoological and geological laboratories of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology in charge of Professors McCrady and Shaler. At the Museum, 
the laboratory of Professor Hagen and the laboratories of the Assistants 
are also open to properly qualified Students. 

FEES AND BONDS. 

The fees to be paid by Bachelors of Arts or Science who receive in- 
struction as candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Philosophy, or Doctor of Science, or who attend lectures or recitations 
without beuig members of either professional school, are as follows : — 

For not more than three hours of instruction a week '. . ^60.00 a year. 

For more than three, but not more than six hours of in- 
struction a week f90.00 a year. 

For more than six hours of instruction a week .... ^120.00 a year. 

For a year's instruction in any of the laboratories or in 

the Museum of Comparative Zoology f 160.00 

The fees to be paid for examination are as follows : — 

For the examination for the Degree of Master of Arts .... $30.00 

For the examination for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy . . ^0.00 

For the examination for the Degree of Doctor of Science . . . $60.00 

There is no additional charge for the right to use the Library. The 
fees for instruction, but not those for examination, will be remitted to 
meritorious students who need such help. 

Graduates of the University, or of other Collegiate institutions, desir- 
ous of pursuing their studies at Cambridge without any guidance, may 
enjoy the use of the Library on the payment of five dollars a year ; but 
residence on these tenas will not be accepted as residence qualifying for 
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the Degree of Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, or Doctor of 
Science. 

All Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy, studying at the Univer- 
sity, must give bonds in the sum of $200, signed by two bondsmen, one 
of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts, for the payment of all dues 
to the University ; but, instead of filling a bond, any Student who pre- 
fers so to do may pay his fees in advance, and deposit with the Steward 
such a sum of money as may be deemed sufficient to secure payment of 
all other dues to the University. 

REGISTRATION. — ROOMS. 

No person can be admitted to instruction in any department of the 
University of which he is not a member, unless he present to the in- 
structor a certificate of registration, signed by the Dean of that depart- 
ment, and naming the course or courses he purposes to attend. 

Graduates of Harvard College may occupy rooms in College buildings, 
if they wish. Seniors may re-engage their rooms for the ensuing year, 
or may apply for other rooms in the allotment of April 15. Graduates 
whose residence at the University has been interrupted must apply fOT 
rooms on the list to be ready for delivery May 1 ; but Graduates engaging 
rooms become responsible for the whole year's rent, whether they occupy 
the rooms or not, and they must file the same bond as Undergraduates, 
or pay their rent in advance. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

Thb Harris Fellowship has an endowment often thousand dollars, 
the yearly income of which is to be applied under the following condi- 
tions established by the founder : — 

" That this income be given to some Graduate of acknowledged excel- 
lence in one or more departments of literature or science (but not 
necessarily of the highest College rank) for one or more years ; that the 
recipient satisfy the Corporation of his need of such aid, and his purpose 
to make the most of it ; that residence at Cambridge be required unless 
excused for substantial reasons, and that marriage be a disqualification ; 
that studies for tlie professions of law, theology, or medicine be excluded 
from the studies of the recipient, and that the Corporation be authorized 
to make such other restrictions and conditions as in its judgment will 
best secure from the recipient his entire devotion to accurate scholarship 
or the higher branches of science." 

Thb Graduates' Scholarship has an endowment of twenty thousand 
dollars, the income of which is to be used in accordance with the follow- 
ing directions, given by the founder : — 
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" . . . . For the encouragement and attainment of a higher, broader, 
and more thorough scholarship than is required or expected of Under- 
graduates, in all sound literature and learning, except science strictly so 
called 

" 1. I direct that the Corporation, from time to time, shall select from 
the Senior Class the member who, from his natural gifts, attainments, 
and general character, intellectual and moral, they, after consultation 
with the Faculty of the College, shall deem best fitted to attain the 
object contemplated by this donation, and shall ofier to him from said in- 
come and profits an annual grant of money upon the following conditions ; 
viz. — 

" That he shall reside at Cambridge, and shall faithfully devote his 
time and thoughts to the pursuit of such branches and courses of study 
as he, with the approbation of the Corporation, may select. That whilst 
a recipient of this grant he shall engage in no studies designed to prepare 
him for a special profession, nor in any other business or occupation ex- 
cept that of a Proctor of the College, — or an occasional examiner of 
some of the classes, at the request of the Corporation. That, from time 
to time, he shall be subject to be called upon to give such evidence of 
his fidelity and proficiency as the Corporation may require, and especially 
to write essays and dissertations upon such subjects, within tlie circle of 
his studies, as they shall designate, and these, when completed, shall be 
at their disposal. 

" 2. I direct that the grant shall be from year to year, and that the 
amount thereof, in the first instance, shall not exceed the sum of eight 
hundred dollars " 

Pakker Fellowships. — Three Fellowships of the annual value of 
f 1,000 each have been created from the income of the bequest of John 
Parker, Jr. These Fellowships may be held by Graduates of Harvard 
College, or of any other department of the University, for a term not ex- 
ceeding three years in any case. Appointments to these Fellowships will 
be made annually by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
ordinarily upon recommendation of the Academic Council, at or about 
Commencement in each y^a^ ; but the appointments so made must 
receive, under the provisions of the founder*s will, the approval of the 
Governor and Chief Justice of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
the President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
holder of a Parker Fellowship must devote himself to some special course 
of study approved by the Academic Council ; he is restricted during his 
tenure of the Fellowship from pursuing the usual studies preparatory to 
a profession (but not necessarily from higher professional studies), and 
from occupation in teaching or active business ; he is liable to be called 
upon from time to time to give satisfactory evidence of his fidelity and 
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profleiency; and he is liable to lose his appointment, by vote of the 
President and Fellows, whenever the evidence of his fidelity and pro- 
ficiency shall be unsatisfactory to the Academic Council, or whenever he 
may become for any reason unfit, in the opinion of the President and 
Fellows, to hold a Fellowship. 

The object of Mr. Parker's bequest is to provide the most thorough 
education possible for persons who possess uncommon powers in any de- 
partment of knowledge, or who give promise of developing such powers, 
but who have not at command the means of paying for a prolonged and 
costly training. Incumbents of these Fellowships may study abroad, if 
they prefer. 

Applications for these Fellowships must be sent to Professor J. M. 
Peirce, Secretary of the Academic Council, on or before the first Wednes- 
day in March. An application made by a person who is for the first time 
a candidate should specify his qualifications and the course of study to 
which he wishes to devote himself. An application by an incumbent for 
the renewal of the appointment should be a report upon the work which 
he has already done while a Fellow, and a sketch of that which he pro- 
poses to do. 

Thb John Thornton Eirkland Fellowship. — This Fellowship, 
having an endowment of about eleven thousand dollars, has been estab- 
lished with the gift of Greorge Bancroft, LL.D. The incumbent of this 
Fellowship must, as a rule, have resided at least three years at the Uni- 
versity as a member either of the College or of one of the Schools. The 
Fellowship may be held for three years, and no longer; but the ap- 
pointment must be renewed from year to year, on evidence that the 
incumbent is fulfilling the purpose of the endowment. It may be awarded 
to " any young person likely to distinguish himself in either of the 
learned professions, or in any branch of Science, or in Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Music, or Letters." The appointment to this Fel- 
lowship is made annually by the President and Fellows, on recommenda- 
tion of the Academic Council, at or about Commencement in each year. 
The incumbent may study abroad, if he prefer. 
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MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 
AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thb Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, the Chief Justice of the Highest 
Judicial Court, ex officio ; 

THEODORE LYMAN and ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, 
Elected by a concurrent vote of the General Court ; 

NATHANIEL THAYER, SAMUEL ELIOT, 

SAMUEL HOOPER, MARTIN BRIMMER, 

JAMES LAWRENCE, QUINCY A. SHAW, 

L. F. DB POURTALilS, 
Elected by the Board of Trustees. 

FACULTY. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 
ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, A.B., S.B., Curator. 
JOHN B. S. JACKSON, M.D. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M.D. 



OFFICERS. 

ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, A.B., S.B., Curator. 

THEODORE LYMAN, A.B., S.B., Assistant in Zoology, 

JOHN GOULD ANTHONY, Assistant in Cmchology. 

NATHANIEL S. SHALER, S.B., Assistant in Palceontology. 

HERMANN A. HAGEN, M.D., Ph. D., Assistant in Entomology. 

L. F. DB POURTALilS, Keeper. 

JOHN McCRADY, A.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

CHARLES E. HAMLIN, A.M., Assistant in Conchology. 

JOEL ASAPH ALLEN, Assistant in Ornithology. 

WALTER FAXON, A.B., S.B., Assistant in Zodlogical Laboratory. 
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This institution was founded in 1859. It is under the direction of the 
Faculty, while the property is held by the Trustees. The Curator is 
charged with the direction of the scientific and educational interests of 
the Museum. The relations of the Museum to the public are determined 
by the Museum Committee of the Trustees. The Curator and the Assis- 
tants are appointed by the Faculty. The collections, so far as arranged 
in the part of the building already erected, are open to visitors every day 
except Sundays. 

The courses of instruction in Natural History, numbered 4, 6, 6, and 7 
(see p. 61), are given at the Museum, in the Zoological and Greological 
Laboratories, under the direction of Professors McCrady and Shaler. 
Professors Shaler, Hagen, and McCrady, and Messrs. Pourtal^, Hamlin, 
and Allen, receive special students in their respective departments at the 
Museum. 
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PEABODY MUSEUM 



AMERICAN ARCBLaEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 



TRUSTEES. 

ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP, LL.D., Chairman, 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D. 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, A.M., Treasurer. 
ASA GRAY, LL.D., Curator pro tern. 
GEORGE PEABODY RUSSELL, LL.B. 
HENRY WHEATLAND, M.D., Secretary. 
THOMAS TRACY BOUVfj, A.M. 

In the original Instrument of Trust the Founder has assigned to the 
Trustees three distinct duties : — 

' 1. The forming and preserving of collections. 

2. The nomination of a Professor, who shall have charge of the collec- 
tions, and deliyer lectures on subjects connected with them, the said Pro- 
fessor being appointed by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

8. The erection of a building for a Museum. 

The building cannot be undertaken till the $60,000 devoted to it shall 
be increased to at least $100,000. No Professor having been appointed, 
the income from the fund for his support has thus far been appropriated, 
in accordance with the directions of the Founder, to the care and increase 
of the collections. 

Large collections pertaining to the Archaeology and Ethnology of the 
aboriginal races of America, as well as of the Old World, have been 
made, and are arranged for exhibition in the room over the Anatomical 
Museum in Boylston Hall. The collections are open to visitors every 
Wednesday afternoon, in term time, from three to five o'clock. 
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EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 



OFFICERS. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

EDWARD S. RAND, President, 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP, AMOS A. LAWRENCE, Treas,, 

JOHN P. PUTNAM, Secretary, JAMES S. AMORY. 

BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN H. PADDOCK, P.D., Ex-officio President, 

Thb Rev. A. H. VINTON, D.D. 

The Rev. E. M. P. WELLS, D.D. 

The Rev. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 

ROBERT M. MASON, 

GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, M.D. 

JOHN A. BURNHAM. 



FACULTY. 

Rev. JOHN S. STONE, D.D., Dean, and Professor of SysUmatic Divinity* 
Rev. FRANCIS WHARTON, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 

Polity, HomileticSy and Apologetics. 
Rev. p. H. STEENSTRA, A.B., Professor of Hebrew, and of Biblical 

Criticism and Interpretation. 
Rev. a. V. G. ALLEN, A.B., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 



STUDENTS. 




Senior Class. 




Hooper, William Robert, a.b., 
Nicholson, Charles Mcllvaine, a.b., 
Young, Joseph Hudson, 


Worcester, 
Cambridge, 
Boston, 
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Middle Class. 

McConkey, John Douglas, a.b. {St, Stephen* s College^ 

Annandale), New BrUain^ Conn, 

Mackay, Thomas Jones, Worcester, 

Tillotson, Cyrus Ohaey, a.b. (St, Stephen's College, 

Annandale), San Francisco, CaL 

Junior Class. 

Baker, "Walter, a.b., Dorchester, 

Carver, Alexander Burton, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Gould, Edwin Walter, a.b. {Broum University), Boston Highlands, 

Hill, Howard Fremont, a.m. (DaHmouth College), Concord, N. H, 

Osgood, George Endicott, WaUham, 

Bose, John Taylor, Lafayette, Ind, 

Pabtial Coubsb. 
M(»TiU, George Washington, Cambridge. 

EXPENSES. 

Board and washing in the establishment are the only items of expense 
for which provision will be rendered necessary by residence during term- 
time; tuition, room-rent, fuel and lights, and principal fUmiture being 
free. The use of text-books also will be allowed to such as are unable 
to purchase them ; while from Church-Education Societies students who 
present the required testimonials will receive adequate aid. 

TERM TIME. 

The annual term opens on the third Wednesday in September, and 
closes on the last Wednesday in June. 

VACATION AND RECESSES. 

From the last Wednesday in June to the third Wednesday in Septem- 
ber is Vacation, 

From the 24th of December to the 1st of January, inclusive, the 
Christmas Recess; and from the Saturday next before Palm Sunday to 
Easter Tuesday, Inclusive, the Easter Recess, 

On Ash Wednesday, likewise, and on days of special thanksgiving 
and fasting, appointed by the civil or by the ecclesiastical authority, all 
lectures and recitations are omitted. 
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LIBRARIES. 



The principal Library belonging to the University is at Cambridge, 
and is known as the College Library. This Library, which is kept in 
Gore Hall, is for the use of the whole University. Books may be taken 
out by all students of the University who have given bonds, and by all 
graduates of the University on giving bonds and paying an annual fee 
of $5. The Library may be consulted by all persons, whether connected 
witli the University or not. In Term time (excepting tlie days of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, Fast Day, and Class Day), it is 
open on every week-day from 9 till 6 o'clock, or till sunset when that 
is before 5. In the vacation it is open every week-day from 9 till 
2 o'clock ; but books are not given out till after the annual examination, 
which is commonly made within about a fortnight after Commencement. 

The Libraries connected with the different Schools of the University 
are for the especial use of the Schools, and placed in the buildings where 
the Schools are kept. 

The total number of books ui the Libraries of the University is, in 
round numbers, as follows: — 

College Library 148,000 

Library at the Botanical Garden 4,000 

Library at the Divinity School 16,000 

Law Library in Dane Hall 15,000 

Libraries in the Lawrence Scientific School .... 8,000 

Library at the Medical School 2,000 

Library at the Museum of Comparative Zoology • . . 12,000 

Phillips Library at the Observatory 8,000 

208,000 
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SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 



CHEMISTRY AND IN BOTANY. 



CHEMISTRY. 

The course of instruction in Chemistrj, for the summer of 1874, was 
giTen at the laboratory in Boylston Hall. Instruction was given four 
hours each day, five days in the week, from July 6 to August 29. The 
course was attended by fifteen persons, three of whom were women. 
The subjects taught were Elementary Experimental Chemistry, Qualita- 
tive Analysis, Quantitative Analysis, Blowpipe Analysis, Crystallography, 
Mineralogy, and the Preparation of Chemical Products. There was no 
class system, and the instruction was intended to meet the varied wants 
mnd difierent degrees of attainment of the individual pupils, most of 
whom were teachers. 

A similar course is contemplated for 1875, to begin July 8, and con- 
tinue six weeks. Applications for places in the Chemical Laboratory — 
limited to twenty — should be made to the Director, Professor Josiah P. 
Cooke, Jr.-, Cambridge. Fee for course, including use of apparatus and 
chemicals, but not breakage, $20. 

BOTANY. 

The course of instruction in Botany, for the summer of 1874, com- 
mencing July 6th, was given at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

The instruction in Phsenogamic Botany was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Assistant Professor Goodale; that in Cryptogamic Botany by 
Assistant Professor Farlow. The lectures were followed daily by prac- 
tical dissections and demonstrations in the Laboratory. All requisite 
appliances and abundant material for examination were furnished every 
student. 

Twenty-one persons — nearly all female teachers in our higher schools 
— were in attendance upon the first course; nine, exclusive of those 
present at the lectures, pursued the second course. 
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The corresponding coursee for 1875 will commence on July 8th, and 
continue six weeks. 

The course in Phaenogamic Botanj will be given in the Botanical 
Laboratory, Cambridge, and will be conducted by Assistant Professor 
Goodale. Particular attention will be given to Morphology and Physi- 
ology. The greenhouses and garden of the University afford ample 
facilities for illustrating the subjects of Structural and Systematic Botany. 

Course II., in Cryptogamic Botany, by Assistant Professor Farlow, 
will be given at some locality upon the seashore, not at present deter- 
mined. Instruction will be given in AIg» and Fungi, in the Laboratory, 
and by the aid of miscroscopes provided by the College. Applications 
for places in the Laboratory should vbe made to Dr. W. G. Farlow, Bussey 
Institution, Jamaica Plain, Mass.^ on or before June 1st. 

Fee for each course, ^16. 

For further information, or for an outline sketch of either coarse, ap- 
plication may be made to the respective instructors. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 



These examinations, which were held for the first time in 1874, are of 
two grades : L A general or preliminary examination for yomig women 
who are not less than seventeen years old ; II. An advanced examination 
for young women who have passed tlie preliminary examination, and are 
not less than eighteen years old. 

I. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 

The preliminary examination will embrace the following subjects: 
English, French, Physical Geography, either Elementary Botany or 
Elementary Physics, Arithmetic, Algebra through quadratic equations, 
Plane Geometry, History, and any one of the three languages, Grerman, 
Latin, and Greek. 

n. ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 

The advanced examination will be divided into five sections, in one or 
more of which the candidate may present herself. These sections are 
as follows : — 

1. Languages. Candidates may offer any two of the following lan- 
guages : English, French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

2. Natural Science, Candidates may offer any two of the following 
subjects : Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology. 

3. Mathematics. Candidates must present Solid Geometry, Algebra, 
Logarithms, and Plane Trigonometry, and one of the three following 
subjects : Analytic Geometry, Mechanics, Spherical Trigonometry and 
Astronomy. 

4. History. In 1876, candidates may offer either of the two following 
subjects : The History of Continental Europe during the period of the 
Keformation, 1517-1648 ; English and American History from 1688 to 
tlie end of the eighteenth century. 

5. Philosophy. Candidates may offer any three of the following sub- 
jects : Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Political 
Economy. 
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FORM OF CERTIFICATE TO BE GIVEN BY THE 
UNIVERSITY. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Pbeliminart Examinations for Women. 

A B has passed (passed with distinction) (passed with the 

highest distinction) the preliminary examination, held at on the 

of , 1876, under tiie direction of the Faculty of Harvard College, 

and is entitled to proceed to the advanced examination. 



Cambrtooe, Jane 30, 1875. 



President, 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Advanced Examination for Women. 

A B , having duly passed the preliminary examination on the 

of , 1874, has been admitted to the advanced examination in 

the section (sections) of , and has passed (passed with distinction) 

(passed with the highest distinction) the prescribed examinations in , 

held at , under the direction of the Faculty of Harvard College, on 

the of , 1876. 

President. 
Cambridge, Jane 30, 1875. 



The Woman's Education Association will take charge of the examina- 
tions in Boston. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the Secretary of 
the Association before April 1, 1876. 

Candidates for the Preliminary Examination must specify which of the 
elective studies (German, Latin, or Greek) they will take. Candidates 
for the Advanced Examination must specify which section and which 
subjects they elect. 

Exact notice of the place of the examination in Boston, and also of the 
time (day and hour), will be sent to all candidates on April 16, 1875. 

The Preliminary Examination will last from seven to ten days, cover- 
ing parts of two weeks. Less time will be required for the Advanced 
Examination, according to the number of subjects chosen. 
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The fee for the Preliminary Examination, including certificate, will be 
fifteen dollars. 

The fee for the Advanced Examination will be ten dollars. 

The Association will provide board and lodging at moderate cost for 
those who need such accommodation. 

Young women in narrow circumstances will be aided hy the Associa- 
tion in meeting the cost of these examinations. Applicants for such aid 
should address Mrs. Charles G. Loring, 1 Mount Vernon Place, Boston, 
stating their circumstances fully, the amount of help which they need, 
the kind of assistance which they would prefer, — whether a remission of 
fees, a loan, or gpratuitous board and lodging during the examination, — 
and enclosing certificates of scholarship and character from theur teachers. 

If an applicant is under twenty-one years of age, her application must 
be accompanied by the written approval of her parent or guardian. 

A pamphlet has been printed containing full lists of books and speci- 
men examination-papers. Copies will be forwarded to any address upon 
the receipt of twenty-five cents. For the papers actually used at the 
examination in 1874, see pages 294-311. 

Any further information which may- be desired will be gladly flimished 
by the Secretary of the Committee of the Woman's Education Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Charles 6. Loring, 1 Mount Vernon Place, Boston, Mass. 



At the Preliminary Examination in 1874, certificates were given to the 
following candidates : — 

Helen Jackson Cabot Boston, 

Eugenie Homer Boxburi/. 

Susan Mitchell Munroe Cambridge. 

Harriet Josephine Williams SomermUe. 
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SUMMARY. 

♦— 

CoLLEGB Students. 

Senior Class 152 

Junior Class 169 

Sophomore Class 208 

Freshman Class 197 

Divinity Students. 

Senior Class 8 

Middle Class 6 

Jmiior Class 7 

Special Students 4 

Resident Graduate 1 



716 



20 



IjAw Stjtdbnts. 

Resident Bachelors of Laws 8 

' Second Year's Students 46 

First Year's Students 90 

139 

SciENTiPio Students 29 

Medical Students. 

Doctors of Medicine ' 6 

Third Year's Students 29 

Second Year's Students 61 

First Year's Students 106 

192 

Dental Students 88 

BussEY Institution 4 

Candidates fob Higheb Degbbbs 40 

Holders op Fellowships 6 

Other Resident Graduates 10 

Episcopal Theological Students. 

Senior Class 8 

Middle Class 8 

Junior Class 6 

Partial Course 1 

18 

1206 
Deduct for names inserted more than once 10 

Total U96 
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The following Collection of XJnivbrbitt Examination Fafbrs 
includes : — 

(1) The Papers for Admission to Harvard College , June, 1874. 

(2) The Courses of Instruction in the College, and a large portion of the 
Final Examination Papers for the year 1873-74. The examinations were held 
in June, and the time allowed was three hours, except where otherwise indicated, 

(8) Examination Papers given in the Divinity School during the year 
1873-74. 

(4) The Examination Papers given in the Law School, June, 1874. 

(6) Some of the Papers for admission to the Lawrence Scientific School, 
June, 1874. 

(6) The Examination Papers given in the Medical School, June, 1874. 

(7) The Examination Papers given at the Preliminary Examination for 
Women, June, 1874. 

The College Examination Papers are arranged under the following heads : 
I. The Classics; II. Modem Languages; III. Philosophy; IV. History; 
V. Mathematics; VI. Physics (including Chemistry)', VII. Natural His- 
tory; VIII. Music. 

The College Examinations held during the year by authority of the Faculty 
are either Special or Final. Under Special Examinations are included all 
examinations held at various times on portions of the year*s work in the several 
courses of instruction. Final Examinations are those which are held in each 
study at the close of the year*s work upon that study; they cover the entire ground 
passed over in the study during the year. The Final Examinations are held at 
the end of the academic year in June, except in a few cases in which the course 
of study for the year is completed at the end of the first half-year in February. 

The Papers set for Second-Year Honors in the Classics and in Mathematics, 
and for Final Honors in the Classics, will be found under those heads respec- 
tively. The Examinations for Final Honors, except in the Classics and in 
Mathematics, are oral, and are conducted by committees consisting in ea>ch case 
of the instructors of the Department, 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

FOR ADMISSION TO HARVARD COLLEGE. 
JuM, 1874. 



GREEK GRAMMAR. 

All Greek vordA must be written with their accents. 
Candidates for advanced itanding will omit questions 1, 3, and 5, and 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

1*. Decline TroXtnyr, avBpamos, and aiXrjB^s in the singular; ^y, 
dvrfp, and \v<av in the plural, 

2. Decline vavs, fi€l(ov, crv, os, and ris (interrogative) throughout. 

3.* Compare a'o<l>6st <^iXor, fityas, and padios, 

4. Inflect the present optative and imperfect indicative of Spdoa; 
the imperfect of deUvvfii ; and the present indicative of W/it and 
ctftt, with the meaning of each. 

5.* Give the principal parts of rvyx^''^^* 6vriaK&^ bpafa^ Xfin-o), and 

6. Translate o28a rovrov ypdtjyovra and mba tovto ypdrf^'iv. Trans- 
late o avTos dTTdTtfiverai rfjv K«^>aKf)v and explain the accu&ative. 

7. Translate oUns 5' avros^ ct <l>0oyyrlv Xo^ot, <ra<f>€GTaT'^ hv \t^€i€Vt 
and explain the optatives. 

8. Explain the subjunctive in i<f>o^viiriv firj rovro yivrgrai. Could 
it be changed to the optative ? 

9. Explain the optative in ehcv Sri ypoKfiou Could you have any 
other mood than the optative in this case ? 

10. What is an iambus? a spondee? an anapiest? What is a 
dactylic hexameter, and what substitutions are allowed in it ? 

11. Translate rl p? ovk €KT€ivas €vBvs tva prjirorc eldov t6 <^«r and 
explain tva elbov, 

12. Translate cl avrovs IBouv Av €<l)vyov. What is the construction 
of iSoi€v? of 5l/? 

13. How would you express in Greek: Would that Cyrus were 
alive ! He said that he would do it^ He said that he would hate done 
ii, He said that he did it f 

14. What is an iambic trimeter of tragedy, and what substitutions 
are allowed in it ? 
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GREEK COMPOSITION. 

Translate into Greek : — 

When these ten thousand Greeks had come in their march to the 
great river Euphrates, they found a barbarian soldier who told them 
that the great king with all his army was only two stages [days' 
march} distant, and that if they should go forward during all that 
night and the following (eiruvai) day, they would see the king's 
forces before the time for supper came. When the generals heard 
this, they determined [it seemed good to them] not to remain where 
they were, but to cross {dia^alvfiv} the river and send Xenophon 
with a hundred hoplitea so that they might know whether the man 
had spoken the truth. 



GREEK PROSE. 

Those offering Greek Reader, take 2, 4, 5. Those offering Anahads, four hooks, 
and 7th hook of Herodotus, take 1, 2, 5. Those ottering the whole of AnahaHl a» 
take 1, 2, 3. 

1. (Anab. II. v. 10, and part of 11). Et Se 8fj koL fiopcvrcs <r« Korar 
KT€ivaifi€Vf aKko ri &v ^ t6v €V€py€Trjv Korcucreivcurres irpos fitwiKea rov 
fi€yi(TTov Zipebpov dycavi^olfAcda; 6<ro>v dc d^ Koi olxov &v ikmbadv cfiavrov 
<rr€pri<Tcufiiy el <T€ ti kokov imx'^ipria'cufii iroiftv, ravra Xe^a. ryo) yitp 
Kvpov €7r€$vpr)0'd pot <f>iXov ycveaBcu, vopl((ov tS>v rm iKjavarrarov Civoi 
€v TTotilv ov )3ovXotTo. From what and where is pavevres P 

2. (Anab. IV. I. 23, 24). Kai evBvs dyayovrfs tovs dvBpamovs rfke/" 
Xpv btaKa^vT€s (t riva eideUv aXXrjv obov fj ttjv (fxMvepdv, 6 p€v ovv 
erepos ovk c^i;, ftdXa 7roSXa>v (fyo^cav TrpotrayopevoiV' cVci be ovBev ok^/Xc* 
pov eXeyeVf opSavros tov eripov KaT€(r(t>dyrj. 6 Sc Xoinos tXe^ev &ri oirof 
p€V ov ^irj hia ravra rtdcmi, oTi airr^ ervyxo^^ Bvyarr^p «€i Trap' dvbpi 
€Kh(bop€VTj' avTos 8* €<l)vf Tf/fio'eaOax bvvarriv Kai vtro^xryiois iropevcoBai 
6b6v, Explain mood of ctdelfv. 

3. (Anab. VI. IV. 20, 21). Kai vaKiv tJ varepaiq, iBvero, koi <rx(b6v 
Ti irda-a ^ arparui diii t6 pAfiv Saraa-tv iicvKkovvTo wept ra Upd- rd be 
Bvpara fTTcXeXotTTfi. oi b( Grparrfyoi f^rjyov piv O0, crvvrraXcarav be. 
elirev ovv S€vo(l>ci>v, ^Io'a>r oi ttoXc/moi orvveiKeYpevoi elal km dvayxtfj pdx^" 
trOai' ft ovv Kcn-dKiTTovres rd aKCvrj iv r^ ipvpv^ voipi^ «>$ eis pdx^jv vapr 
ea-Kevaapevoi toipevy Xa-ois dv rd iepd 7rpox<i>poirj rfplv, 

4. (Phaedo; Reader, p. 109, § 24). Kat o Kptrcai/ oxovo-of e i/f vo-c 
T<5 Tratdt irkrja-lov corwrt, icai 6 Trots e^eXBav, /cat avxvdv xpdvov biarph^as^ 
flK€V ayoav tov pihXovra b^ovai to ^dppoKov^ iv KvkiKi (fiipovra Terpijipi" 
vov tSo)!/ be 6 ^(OKpdTrjs rdv av6p<*movy "EUv, e<f)i], 2t ^eXriare, av yap 
TovTcov eiriOTTjpcDV ri xph "^oielv; Ovbev aXXo, e(f>riy ^ TTtowa irepuevaif 
eois av aov fidpos iv rots a-Kekea-t yevrjraij enetra KaraKeltrdcw Kai ovras 
avro TToiria-ei. koX &pa &pe^e r^v KvXiKa r^ ^atKpdret. From what and 
where is niovra ? 

5. (Herod. VII. 234; Reader, p. 155, § 57). Ol ptv brj vep\ B^ppo- 
mikas "EXXi^i/c; ovra> tfycavia-avro' Sep^s be Kakeaas /^"qpdprfrov elpdrra 
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dp^dfievos ivBivhc, ArjfidprjTff dv^p €tt dya$6s. TfKfiaipofiai bi tJ 
aKqBclrj' oaa yap riirar, diravra dnt^r) ovrta, vvvbf fiot ftire, K6aoi 
rives ettrt ol Xoiirot AaKcSat/ioviot, Koi tovtcou okocoi toiovtoi, to TroXefico, 
ctre KOI airavT€s, 6 S* ilnc' *Q jSao-iXfv, ttXtjBos pkv \aKibaip,ovl(dP iroX- 
Xov, KCLi noKus iroXXar to dc iBeXcis iiqiadttv, €l8ria€ts* 



GREEK POETRY. 

1. Ta> y Ar ^ovK€V(TavT€ huTpuiytv' ij /xcv IWctra 
Etff oXa ^ro ^aBeicw dir* alykfjcvros 'OXv/i^row, 

Zf vff de €ov 7r/>6f dca/ma. Ocoi d^ ^/xa Trdvrer dviurav 
'E$ ebicaVf <r(l>ov irarphs ivavriov ovBe ris ItXjj 
Mf ii^ai €7rfpxofi€VoVy aXX' dvrioi tarav dircarrcs. 
*Qs 6 p€v €uda Ka3((er ' cjrt Bpovov ovdc fwv "H/ji; 
^yvoirja-ev Iboifa ' ort ot (rvfi(t>pd(raaTo ^vXds 
'Apyvpoxrcfa GcVty, Bvyarrip dXioto yepovros, 

Iliad, I. 631-539. 
Where is bUrpaycv found ? Attic for cr^ov, ^orav. 

2. A€VT€pov avT ' 'OSvcr^a tSo)!' ipUiv ' o ycpoior* 

" EtTT ' aye ;ao4 koI Toi/fie, </>tXop rcKor, or rts od ' cotIv 
Meicov p€V K€<l>aXfi ^AyafMepvouos ^Arpctdoo, 
lEvpirrepos 5' ojpoKriv i5c arepuoia-iv IdeaBcu, 
Tfv;(fa /itV ot Kccrai cVi x^o*'* jrovXvjSoTcipJ, 
AvTos bi JcrtXoff Ay cViTrwXcTTai arixas dvopSiv, 
^Apv€i^ fiiv cyor/i ita-Kta TnjyefntidKKcjy, 
*Off t' 010)1/ U€ya TTwiJ diepx^Tcu dpyfvi/aa)v." 

Iliad, in. 191-198. 
Divide the first two verses into feet. 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Mark the quantity of the penults and last sj^llables of the following 
words : cugtodiSy ctrboreSf frigora^ gladiolusy in/amis (nom.), vidricis (ace. 
plur.), inopis^ pkitwr^ perivit^ periitf loeritus, ambitus, apices. 

Decline dectts, locuSy ^pecus, celeber, quivis; compare in/erus, humilis. 
Form and compare loquax, sanctus. 

Form derivatives with the terminations -tas, 4or, -ensis, -dus, -sco, and 
give their meaning. 

Give the principal parts of sumo, sentio, lihet, pateo, potior, spondeo, 
adjuvo, tollo, disco, vereor,fac\o with con, eo and do with re. 

Give a synopsis of the Subjunctive Active and Passive (first Person) 
of two of these verbs not of the same conjugation. Give a complete 
synopsis of one other. Inflect the Imperative of potior. Give all the 
Participles and Infinitives of sentio. 

Explain the formation of the presents gigno and frango, of the perfects 
didici and dioti, and of the participle natus. 

What case or cases (separately or together) follow persuadeo, m<me9, 
obHiiscoTf aolvo, vereor, prae, sub f 
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Translate into Latin, with gemndiye (participle in -dtu), !rhe dty matt 
be spared, J must go. 

What construction is used in clauses (or yerbs) after timeo, gaudeo, 
dico, audeof 

How are future conditions expressed in Latin ? Express in Latin, in 
as many wajs as you can, " Antony came to bury (sepelio) Caesar." 

What difference in meaning between utinam sim and utinam essem t 



LATIN COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class are reouired to translate the whole of I. ; and hi 
II. only to 2, *' He said." Candidates for Advanced Standing will translate the 
whole of I. and II. 

L 

Translate into English : — 

Restat ut doceam omnia, quae sint in hoc mnndo, quibus ntantnr 
homines, hominum causa facta esse et parata. Principio ipse mundus 
deorum hominumque causa factus est, quaeque in eo sunt, ea parata ad 
fructum hominum et inventa sunt. Est enim mundus quasi communis 
deorum atque hominum domus aut urbs utrorumque. Ut igitur Athenas 
et Lacedaemonem Atheniensium Lacedaemoniorumque causa putandum 
est conditas esse, omniaque, quae sint in his urbibus, eorum populorum 
recte esse dicuntur, sic quaecumque sunt in omni mundo deorum atque 
hominum putanda sunt. 

IL 

Translate into Latin : — 

1. It was the customi in old times for senators at Rome to enter^ the 
senate-house^ attended-by* their young* sons. The mother of Papirius 
asked^ her son what-in-the-world7 the fathers had been doins^ in the 
senate. The boy answered that it must be-kept-secret.* The woman 
gets*** more eager^^ to hear. Then the boy resorts-to*^ an ingenious^' 
lie.^* 

1 mos. 2 introire. ' curia. * cum. * praetextatus. ® percontari. 7 quis- 
nam. ^aggre. ^tacere. ^® fieri. ^* cupidus. ^consilium capere (with 
the genitive), ^^festivus. "mendacium. 

2. He said that the-discussion-had been^ whether it was more expe- 
dient^ for one man to have two wives or for one woman to have two 
husbands.' The-next-day^ the matrons beg^ the senate that one woman 
might ratheH^ be-married-to^ two men than that two women might have 
one husband. 

> agere (passive). ^ ntilis. * maritus. * postridie. * obsecrare. • potius. 
7 nubere. 



CAESAR, SALLUST, AND OVID. 

Caesar and Sallust. 

Translate ttoo passages, —ihe first and one other. 

L Quo proelio helium Venetorum totiusque orae maritimae confectmn 
est. Nam cum omnis juventus, onmes etiam gravioris aetatis, in quibus 
aUquid cousilil aut dignitatis fult, eo convenerant turn navium quod 
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ubique fuerat in unum locnm coegenuit ; quibus amissis reliqui neque 
quo se reciperent neque quemadmodum oppida defendereot habebant. 
Itaque se suaque om<iia Caesari dediderunt. In quos eo i^avius Caesar 
Tindicandum statuit, quo diligentius in reliquum tern pus a barbaris jus 
legatorum conservaretur. Itaque omni senatu necato reliquos sub corona 
Tendidit. — Caesar, B. G. III. 

II. His rebus permotus Q. Titurius, cum procul Ambiorigom suos 
cobortantem conspexisset, interpretem suum Cn. Pompeium ad eum 
mittit rogatum ut sibi militibusque parcat. Ille appellatus respondit: 
Si velit secum coUoqui, licere; sperare a multitudine impetrari posse 
quod ad militumr salutem pertineat; ipsi yero nihil nocitum iri, inque 
earn rem se suam fidem interponere. Hie cum Gotta saucio communicat, 
si Tideatur, pugna ut excedant et cum Ambiorige una colloquantur ; 
sperare ab eo de sua ac militum salute impetrare posse. Cotta se ad 
armatum hostem iturum negat atquei in eo constitit. — Caesar, B. G. V. 

IIL Atheniensium res gestae, sicut ego aestumo, satis amplae magnifi- 
caeque fuere, verum aliquanto minores tamen quam fama feruntur. Sed 
quia provenere ibi scriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Athe- 
niensium facta pro maxumis celebrantur. Ita eorum qui ea fecere virtus 
tanta habetur, quantum ea verbis potuere extollere praeclara ingenia. 
At populo Romano numquam ea copia fuit, quia prudentissumus quisque 
maxume negotiosus erat ; ingenium nemo sine corpore exercebat : optu- 
mus quisque facere quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene facta laudari quam 
ipse aiiorum narrare malebat. — Sallust, Cat. viii. 

lY. "Patres conscripti. Micipsa pater mens moriens mihi praecepit, 
vti regni Numidiae tantumniodo procurationem existumarem meam, 
ceterum jus et imperium ejus penes vos esse; simul eniterer domi mill- 
tiaeque quam maxumo usui esse populo Romano, vos mihi cognatorum, 
vos affinium loco ducerem ; si ea fecissem, in vostra amicitia exercitum, 
divitias, munimenta regni me habiturum. Quae cum praecepta paren- 
tis mei agitarem, Jugurtha, homo omnium quos terra sustinet sceleratis- 
sumus, contempto imperio vostro, Masinissae me nepotem et jam ab 
stirpe socium atque amicum popuU Romani regno fortunisque omnibus 
ezpulit." — Sallust, Jug. xiv. 

Ovid.* 

Translate any one of the following passages. 

y. Inde loco medius rerum novitate paventem 

Sol oculis juvenem, quibus adspicit omnia, vidit, 

*' Quaeque viae tibi causa? Quid hac," ait, " arce petistit 

Progenies, Phaethon, baud infitianda parent! ? " 

Ille refert : " O lux immensi publica niundi, 

Phoebe pater, si das hujus mihi nominis usum, 

Pignora da, genitor, per quae tua vera propago 

Credar, et liunc animis errorem detrahe nostris." 

Dixerat. At genitor circum caput orane micantes 

Deposuit radios, propi usque accedere jussit, 

Amplexuqne dato, *' Nee tu meus esse negari 

Dignus es, et Clymene veros," ait, "edidit ortus." — Mett. XL 

* Passages YII and VIII. were eiven for the heneiit of those who mi^^t wish to 
oAbr portions of Virgil as an equivfuent for Ovid. 
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VI. PsittacuB, Eois iinitatrix ales ab India, 

Occidit : exsequias ite frequenter aves. 
Ite, piae rolucres ; et plangite pectora peniiis ; 

£t rigido teneras ungue notate genas. 
Horrida pro maestis lanietnr pluma capillis : 

Pro longa resonent carinina vestra tuba. 
Quid scelus Ismarii quereris, Philomela, tyranni 1 

Expleta est annis ista querela suis. 
Alitis in rarae miserum devertite f unus. 

Magna, sed antiqul causa doloris Itys. 
Omnes quae liquido libratis in acre cursus ; 

Tu tamen ante alias, turtur amice, dole. — Am. IL 

VII. Sin autem ad pugnam exierint — nam saepe duobus 
Regibus incessit magno discordia motu, 
Continuoque animos Tolgi et trepidantia bello 
Corda licet longe praesciscere ; namque morantis 
Martins ille aeris rauci canor increpat, et vox 
Auditur fractos sonitus imitata tubarum ; 
Turn trepidae inter se coeunt, pennisque coruscant> 
Spiculaque exacuunt rostris, aptantque lacertos, 
Et circa regem atque ipsa ad praetoria densae 
Miscentur, magnisque vocant clamoribus bostem. 

ViEG. Geoig. rV. 
Vni. Ipse, caput nivei fultum Pallantis et ora 
Ut vidit levique patens in pectore volnus 
Cuspidis Ausoniae, lacrimis ita fatur obortis : 
Tene, inquit, miserande puer, cum laeta veniret, 
Invidit Fortuna mihi, ne regna videres 
Nostra, neque ad sedes victor veherere patemas? 
Non haec Euandro de te promissa parenti 
Discedens dederam, cum me com plexus euntem 
Mitteret in magnum imperium, metuensque moneret 
Acris esse viros, cum dura proelia gente. — Viro. Aen. XL 



CICERO AND VIRGIL. 
Cicero. 

Translate ttpo passages. If you have read the Cato Major, translate I. and either 
m. or ly. ; if not, translate II. and either III. or lY. Answer all the questioiis. 

I. An ne eas quldem vires senectuti relinquemus ut adulescentulos 
doceat, instituat, ad omne officii munus instruat? Quo quidem opere 
quid potest esse praeclarius 1 Mihi vero Cn. et P. Scipiones et avi tui 
duo, L. Aemilius et P. Africanus, comitatu nobilium juvenum fortunati 
videbantur ; nee ulli bonarum artium magistri non beati putandi, quamvifl 
consenuerint vires atque defecerint. — De Senectutb, ix. 29. 

IL Quid autem aliud egimus, Tubero, nisi ut quod hie potest nos po»- 
semus? Quorum igitur impunitas, Caesar, tuae clementiae laus est, 
eorum ipsorum ad crudelitatem te acuit oratio. Atque in bac causa non 
nihil equidem, Tubero, etiam tuam, sed multo magis patris tui pruden- 
tiam desidero, quod homo cum ingenio tum etiam doctrina excellens 
genus hoc causae quod esset non viderit ; nam si vidisset, quovif profecto 
quam isto modo a te agi maluisset. — Pro Lioabio, iv. 
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in. Tertium genus est aetate jam affectum, sed tamen exerdtatione 
Tobustum, quo ex genere iste est Manlius, cui nunc Catilina succedit : 
sunt homines ex eis coloniis, quas Sulla constituit ; quas ego universas 
civium esse optimorum et fortissimorum virorum sentio, sed tamen ii 
sunt coloni, qui se in insperatis ac repentinis pecuniis sumptiiosius inso- 
lentiusque jactarunt. Hi dum aedificant tamquam beati, dum praediis 
lectis, familiis magnis, conviviis apparatis delectantur, in tantum aes ali- 
enum inciderunt, ut, si salvi esse velint, Sulla sit eis ab inferis excitan- 
dus. — In Catilinam, II. ix. 

IV. Quare quis tandem me reprehendat aut quis mihi jure succenseat, 
si, quantum ceteris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad festos dies ludorum 
celebrandos, quantum ad alias voluptates et ad ipsam requiem animi ct 
corporis conceditur temporum, quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis con- 
Tiviis, quantum denique alveolo, quantum pilae, tantum mihi egomet ad 
haec studia recolenda sumpsero ? Atque hoc ideo mihi concedendum est 
magis, quod ex his studiis haec quoque crescit oratio et facultas, quae 
quantacumque in me est, numquam amicorum periculis defuit. — Pbo 
Arch I A, yi. 

1. What offices did the Romans generally go through before their con- 
sulship 1 

2. What is the difference between ne and ut non followed by the Sub- 
junctive 1 

8. What was the fate of Catiline's fellow-conspurators, and what com- 
plaint was made of it ? 

ViKOIL. 

Translate two passages, — I. and either n. or HI. Answer all the questloiis. 

L Pauca tamen suberunt priscae vestigia fraudis. 
Quae temptare Thetim ratibus, quae cingere maris 
Oppida, quae iubeant telluri infindere sulcos. 
Alter erit turn Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
Hinc, ubi iam firinata virum te feoerit aetas, 
Cedet et ipse mari vector, nee nautica pinus » 

Mutabit merces : omnis feret omnia teUus. — Eel. IV. 

n. Fostera iamque dies primo surgebat £oo, 

Humentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram : 

Cum subito e silvis, macie confecta suprema, 

Ignoti nova forma viri miserandaque cultu 

Procedit supplexque manus ad litora tendit. . 

Respicimus. Dira inluvies inmissaque barba, 

Consertum tegumen spinis ; at cetera Graius, 

£t quondam patriis ad Troiam missus in armis. — Aen. III. 

in. Primus equum phaleris insignem victor habeto, 
Alter Amazoniam pharetram plenamque sagittis 
Threiciis, lato quam circumplectitur auro 
Balteus, et tereti subnectit fibula gemma ; 
Tertius Argolica hac galea contentus abito. 
Haec ubi dicta, locum capiunt, signoque repente 
Corripiunt spatia audito, limenque relinquunt, 
Effusi nimbo similes, simul ultima signant. — Aen. V. 
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1. Give a brief summary of the events in Aeneid IV. 

2. Divide into feet, marking quantities and ictus (or rerse accent), the 
fifth line in I. 

tS. How does the metre help to determine the meaning of the fifth line 
inU.? 



ARITHMETIC AND LOGARITHMS. 

Qive the work in full, and arrange ft in an orderly manner. Rednoe each answer 
to its simplest form. 

Logarithms. 

1. Find, by logarithms, the value of ^'^ ^ ^^^'^ . 

6.047 

2. Find, by logarithms, the value of ({l^^^JL^l^ . 

•^ * ' V 10000 X 46.49/ 

8. Give a proof of the process of finding any root of a quantity by 
logarithms, if tiie cliaracteristic of the logarithm of the given quantity 
is negative, how is the cliaracteristic of the logarithm of the root ob- 
tained ? 

Arithmetic. 
4. Whatpartof 2H. IL X J^ ^ 

6. A carriage, at tiie rate of 8i miles an hour, completes { of a certain 
distance in 8^ days ; in how many days will it complete ^ of the same 
distance, going at the rate of 10 miles an hour ? 

6. A merchant buys 2| hectometres of silk for $480, and sells the silk 
at $1.95 a yard. Does he gain or lose, and how much ? 

7. Find the cube root of 083463453. 

8. Thirty-six persons buy 2766 A. S R. 12 P. of land on equal shares. 
VihAt does one man receive, who sells } of his share at U. 9</. 2/. per 
square rod ? [Give the answer in pounds and decimals of a pound.] 

9. What is gold quoted at, when one dollar in currency is worth only 
seventy-five cents ? 



ALGEBRA. 
Course I. 
Give the whole work clearly, and reduce each answer to its simplest 

1. Divide 

^=i + ^ + lZZi-lby2-.(^i + L + iy 
a ^ b ^ c •" \a^ b^ cJ 

2. A can do a piece of work in half the time in which B can do it, B 
can do it in two-thirds the time in which C can do it, and all three, work- 
ing together, can do it in 6 days. Find the time in which each can do it 
alone. 
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8. Find the two middle terms in the expansion of (a — x)'. What is 
the reason that one of these terms is negative, and the other is positive ? 

4. Find the fourth root of \/a^cK [Fractional exponents may be used 
if desired.] 

5. One number is ^ of another, and the product of these two num- 
bers is 700. What are the numbers ? 

6. Solve the equations ax -{-by = c, 

mx — ny = d. 

7. I bought a certain number of oxen for £80. Had I bought four 
more with the same money, each ox^ would have cost £1 less. How 
many did I buy, and what did I pay for each ? 

8. Find the square root of 

a** 4- 6a**c» + lla**c*' + (kTc^ + cK 

CouRSB II. AND Advanced Standing. 
Give the whole work clearly, and reduce each answer to its simplest fonn. 



1. Simplify -— , 



2. A man rides a certain distance at the rate of 8 miles an hour, and 
-walks back to his starting-point at the rate of 4 miles an hour. The time 
employed in going and returning is 6 hours. How far does he walk ? 

8. Divide ii by c* rf"». 

4. Solve the equation x^ -|- 2ax =s 6. What will the roots be if a = 2» 
6 = — 41 Ifa = 4,6 = — 20« 

6. What is the 4th term of (a — x)»+i1 

6. The greater of two numbers is d^ times the less ; the product of these 
two numbers is 6'^. Find the numbers. 

7. There are 8 numbers in arithmetical progression : the sum of these 
numbers is 18, and the sum of their squares is 158. Find the numbers. 

8. I have 4 single books and a set of 3 books. In how many ways can 
I arrange these 7 books on a shelf, provided the books which make the 
set cannot be separated 1 



PLANE GEOMETRY. 

1. In a triangle ABC the angle A is greater than the angle B, and B 
is greater than C ; what is true of the sides? State and prove. State 
and prove the converse. 

2. Prove that two triangles are equal if the sides of one are respectively 
equal to the sides of the other. 

3. Prove that when two circumferences touch each other the point of 
contact and the centres lie in one straight line. 
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4. Draw two circles touching each otiier, and through the point of con- 
tact draw a straight line formiog a chord in each circle : prore that these 
chords are proportional to the diameters of the circles. 

6. To draw the circumference of a circle through three giren points. 
Solve and prove. When would the problem be impossible ? Why 1 

Given any curve, to ascertain whether it is the arc of a circle or not. 

6. Prove that the perimeters of regular polygons of the same number 
of sides are proportional to the diameters of their inscribed or circum- 
scribed circles. Go on to prove that the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter is the same in ail circles. 

7. Draw, in your book, a regular hexagon of which each side shall be 
of this length ■——■———■— —^—i-——. Explaui 
how you do it Kow draw another having hslf the area of the first. 
Solve and prove. 



SOLID GEOMETRY. 

1. Prove that the intersections of two parallel planes with a third plane 
are parallel lines. 

2. Prove that the sum of the line-angles that compose a solid angle is 
less than four right angles. 

8. What is the frustum of a pyramid ? Show how to find the convex 
surface of a regular pyramid. Prove that the surface of the frustum of 
a right circular cone is equal to the product of the slant height multiplied 
by the circumference of a section drawn midway between the bases. 

4. Given the radius of a sphere : write a formula for its surface, and 
one for its volume. 

5. What is the segment of a sphere ? Explain how to find the volume 
of a segment of a sphere having two bases, one each side of the centre. 

6. Given a spherical triangle, to draw its polar triangle. What rela- 
tions exist between the sides and angles of a spherical triangle and those 
of its polar triangle ? State and prove. 

7. Given a spherical triangle, to draw another 83rmmetrical with it on 
the same sphere. Prove that two symmetrical triangles on the same 
sphere have the same area. 

8. What is a regular polyhedron ? How many are there ? Give their 
names, and a brief description of each. 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. The sine of an angle x is greater than the sine of another angle jf, 
both angles being in the second quadrant. Compare the other trigono- 
metric functions of these angles (cosine with cosine, &c.), stating which 
in each set is numerically the larger. Prove your results, either by for* 
mulie or by a diagram. 

2. Obtain, from fundamental formulae, the trigonometric functions of 
(860<' ^y). Given the functions of (180<^ ~y), how can those of (180<' 
•f- y ) be obtained ? - 
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8. Solve the right triangle in which one angle is 74® 18', and the hypo- 
thenuse is ^.01. 

4. What angle in the third qoadrant has a cosine equal to the sine of 
830° ? 

5. Obtain, from fundamental formulee, 

cos (x + y) 1 — tan x tan y 

cos (x — y) 1 + tan x tan y 

6. Obtain, from the second member of the equation in the preyious 
question, an equally simple expression in terms of the cotangents of x 
and y. 

7. Find the smallest angle in the triangle whose sides are 1236, 
1342, 1729. 

8. Obtain the formulas necessary for the complete solution of an oblique 
triangle, in which are given two sides and the included angle. 



ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

Ask for a Table of Natural Cosines. 

1. To find the equation of a straight line that passes through two given 
points. 

2. Find the equation of a straight line that passes through the origin 
and the point ( — 3, 2). 

3. Find the equation of a straight line which passes through the point 
(2, — 1) and makes an angle of 46*' with the line x — 2y + ^ = 6. 

4. Establish formulae for changing rectangular into polar co-ordinates. 

5. Write down the equation of a circle having a radius =s 7, and its 
centre at (3, -—4). 

6. What curves do these equations represent ? 

9ar« + 16/ == 144^ 9^,2 _ I6y2 = 144. 

What are the polar equations of these curves? Sketch one of these 
curves from its rectanj^ular equation, and the other from its polar equa- 
tion. Find thefod. Find the parameter of each curve, and draw it. 

7. Which of the pointe (4, 2i), (3, — 3^), (3, 3f ), is on the curve 
1-^ = 1. Find the equation of the ttMgent and that of the normal at 

this point. Find also the lengths of the subtangent and subnormal. 

8. How do you find the points where two curves intersect ? As an 
example take these two curves ; y* =s 4a! and x^ -\- ^x -\- y'^ = 24. What 
are these curves 1 Draw them. 



ANCIENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Take the ^8^ threes and one other; /bur in all. 

1. Name in the order of time the successive conquests made by tho 
Bomans, and note distinctly ^e position of each conquered state or 
district. 
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2. By a map or by words represent or describe Sicilj. Point out its 
place in Grecian and in Roman history. 

3. Name eight places that were noted in ancient times : four Greek and 
four Roman. Give their situation, and show their importance in history. 

4. What objects would a Roman be sure to point out to a stranger 
visiting Rome in the time of Augustus ? Describe some of tliem. Show, 
by a rough plan, their position relatively to each other, and connect them 
with events in Roman history. 

5. The legislation of Solon. 

6. The Gracclii and the Agrarian Laws. State precisely the character 
of these laws. ' 



MODERN AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Upon what principle is Mercator's map constructed ? How do the 
parallels and meridians appear upon it ? What distortion is produced in 
the forms of the countries ? 

2. Draw an outline map of Africa, and put upon it, in their proper posi- 
tions, the equator and the meridian of Greenwich. Give also the names 
of the bodies of water surrounding the continent, and the positions of 
important islands near the coast. 

8. What is shown by a profile of a country 1 Draw a profile of South 
America, from tlie mouth of the Amazon to the Pacific Ocean. 

4. Describe the southern coast of Europe, giving the names of countries, 
bodies of water, important islands, principal seaports, and largest rivers. 

5. What time is it at Madras when it is eight o'clock in the morning 
at Boston ? 

Longitude of Madras, 80^ E. ; of Boston, Tl^ W. 

6. Where is the Great Bear Lake 1 Why was it so named ? What 
other large lakes are near it? Which continent has the smallest number 
of lakes ? Where are the principal salt laices, and why are they salt 1 

7. Where does the Colorado River rise and empty? What are the 
most striking physical features of the country through which it flows 1 

Answer the same questions for each of the following rivers : Columbia, 
Niagara, Hudson, Seine, Ganges. 

8. What cities of Europe are in nearly the same latitude as New Yorkf 

9. Describe two water routes between Marseilles and Hong Eong. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

A short English composition is required, correct in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, and expression. Thirty lines will be sufficient. Make 
at least two paragraphs. 
Subject : the story of the Caskets, in the " Merchant of Venice ; ** 
or, the story of Shakspere's " Tempest ; " 
or, the story of Rebecca, in Scott's " Ivanhoe." 
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FRENCH. 

1. TraDslate into English : — 

Anx extremites de I'Asie et sur les confins de I'Afrique existait un 
peuple qui, par sa position et son courage, avait echapp^ aux conquetes 
des Perses, d 'Alexandre et des Romains. De ses nombreuses tribus, les 
tmes devaient leur subsistance k Tagriculture ; les autres avaient conserve 
la vie pastorale : toutes se livraient au commerce, et quelques-unes au 
brigandage. R^unies par une meme origine, par un meme langage, par 
quelques habitudes religieuses, eiles formaient une grande nation, dont 
cependant aucun lien politique n'unissait les portions dlverses. Tout ik 
coup %'€leva au milieu d'elles un homme dou^ d'un ardent entiiousiHsme 
et d'une politique profondc, ne avec les talents d'un poete et ceux d'un 
guerrier. II conqoit le hardi projet de r^unir en un seul corps les tribus 
arabes, et il a le courage de I'ex^cuter. — Condorckt. 

2. State mood and tense of italicized rerbs, and give them in full. 

8. Give the principal tenses of paitir^ alter , connai'tre, poiwoir, thus: 
Inf., avoir; Pres. Part., ayant; Past Part., eu; lud. Pres., j*ai; Preter., 

4. Translate into French : — 

(a) Do you think ^ that he is your friend 2? (6) We have no confi- 
dence' in him. (c) Isee-* him coming.* (d) It is the largest^ street'' 
in the town.* (e) I fear^ it will rain.^^ 

Spenser, "^sumym. 'confiance,/! *voir. ^venir. ^ grand. ^rue,y^ 
• vlUe,yi • craindre. ^* pleuvoir. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

^^ 

HARVARD COLLEGE, 

WITH BOMB 01" 

THE EXAMINATION PAPERS/ 

FOE THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1878-74. 



I. THE CLASSICS. 



a R E E K. 

PRESCRIBED GREEEL 

Freshman Year. — Messrs. Allen and Gould. 

Plato (Apology and Crito). — Herodotus (Selections from Book L). — 
Odyssey (Books I., V.-XII. ). — Demosthenes (three Olynthiacs). — Good- 
win's Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. — Composition. — Grote's 
Greece (Selections). 

Seven hours in two weeks. 



PRESCRIBED GREEK. 
Homer, Odyssey, Books I., V.-XH. 
1. Translate (giving the exact force and meaning of every word) : — 
(a) avTCLp iyiov eVt v^as &fi avriBeois irapoifruf 

^uif TToXXa de fioi xpo^^ iT6p<\)vp€ Kiovn, 

avTCLp cVet p cTTt vria Kcerr]K6oyL€v r)bc BaKaa-aav^ 

bopTTov & 67r\i<rdn€<rff, iiri t rfKvSev dfippotriti w^* 

lirj t6t€ KoifAr}3r}p.€v eVi prjyfiivi 3a\da-<rr}S, 

^fios d* fjpiy€V€Ui <f)dvri pohoboKTukos *Ho)f, 

vrjas fi€v 7rdp.7rpayrov €pv(r<rafi€V els Ska diov, 

€V d* loToifs Tii9€p.€<rBa KOL ioTia vfjvaip ciaTfr 

Av be Koi avToi $dvT€s cm KKTJi(n Kaffi(ov' 

€^S b* €(6p,€UOl iroXl^V SXjI TVTTTOV €p€Tp4HS- — IV. 671-i680« 

* Papers corresponding to those omitted this year may be expected naxt year, 

7 bef — ^ '" "'^' ' ^- — 



or may be found in the Catalogue of last year. 
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(6) €v3a K€ fi cKpaivovra PLTj<raro KVfi cVl x^paov^ 
ireTpijs 7rp6s fieyakjja-i fiaXov Ka\ arcoiTt'i X^P^* 

aXX* dvdxaa-<rdfA€vos vfjxov TrakiPf €los eTnjXaov 

€5 TTorofibv, rfj brj fiot. ecifraro x^pos apioros, — Vll. 278-281. 

(c) „2;(erXtf, riirr cWX^iy epcBi^ffAtv aypiov &vbpa; 
ts Koi vvv TTOVTovdf fioKatv jSeXos rjyayc vrja 
ah-is is rJTTfipoVy Koi d^ Kfidfiev a\jT6ff oKiaBan. 
cl be (l)Bey^fi€Vov rev fj av8rj<ravTos &cov<r€Vf 
<rvv K€v ap€^ ^fi€<av K€<f)dkas kcu vr{ia bovpa 
fjuipfidp^ OKpUt^vTi pdkatv' rdaaov yap trjo'iv/' — IX. 494—499, 

2. Translate, and explain the construction of the verbs, giving in 
each case the equivalent construction in Attic Greek : — 

(a) oif yap fioi irdpa v^€s eTrrfperfioi Ka\ ircupoiy 
ot K€P fiiv ircfiTTouv in evpia vSrra OdKda-OTis, 

(b) rjiiarl k cIkoot^ ^xcpirjv ipifitaXov ucotrOf 
^airiKcop is yalav, ot dyx^^^oi yeyaa<rtv, 

ot K€V fliV TTCpl KTJpl BcOV ttS TlflTJO'OVa'iV, 

(c) aas d* Sv€p.os (a^s rjta>v BrjfiStva nvd^ 
Kap<f>aK€<av, ra yiiv op re buaKihatr aXXvStr oXX]/, 
&s rris dovpara ficucpd diea-Kedaa-*, 

(d) ovK ta-ff oItos dvfjp Bicphs Pprrrhs, ovbt yivr/rcUf ^ 
OS K€v ^(uriK<av dvbp&v is yaiav tiajTcu, 

(e) tJ y oihrto ns tnjvs <f>vy€v dpbpa>v, rjfris uajfrtu, 

5. Explain, by comparison with kindred words in Latin and Eng- 
lish, the apparent hiatus and false quantities in the foUowii^ lines : — 

'AXietyoov fi' c/c rov^ tx'Prai- ^pyov re eiros re, 
vp&ra ficXiKprfTtj^ fieriTreira oi TjbiX oIpc^, 
prjididu Toi tiros ipi<a /col iv\ <f>p€a\ $fja'<a, 
d^ rirrc KoifiriBrjfiev im prfypXvi BciKda-aris. 
t6v fi€V eya> hoKpvaa lhv>v ikitja-d T€ Bvfi&. 
Show the relation of larme (French) and tear (English) to bdxpv. 

4. (a) Give the composition and meaning of the following adjec- 
tives: — BvfjLobcucfis uvBoSj Siiirirrjs irorafids, dfifip6(rui ircdiXo, vtjkc^s 
Xo^ds, VTivffiia yaXiyvj;, cKirayXos iviirrf, 

(6) Give the derivation and meaning of the following words : — 
/3a>fu$f, o^rrXtoff, Kkrjis (as used in the first passage in 1), Nausicaa, 
Echeneus, and Eretmeus. 

6. (a) What is the probable date of Homer? 

(6) What can be said to shake our faith in Homer as a person op 
as the author of the Iliad and Odyssey ? 

(c) What two great poets have attempted to improve upon the idea 
of the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey, and how have they varied from 
their original P 

8 
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Plato, Apology and Crito. 
Apology. 

Translate Ch. XX., A and B, from the beginning through vfiiv t^o^. 
Construction of cibrjTe ? apx^v ? Where is the protasis ot vTrtucdBotfii P 
What peculiarity in ovS* &v hi ? How does firj differ from ov when 
used with a partieiplpP What does firj imeiKcov represent? When 
and where was this naval battle ? Of what were the generals guilty ? 
What was Socrates' reason for the course he pursued ? Describe the 
constitution of the Athenian Senate with especial reference to the 
word 7rpvvTav€vov(r€u What was the office that Socrates held on that 
particular day ? How old was Socrates when the generals were tried ? 
From what Present, and in what voice, mood, and tense, are the fol- 
lowing verbs made : — ^fifieprjK&ra, ^id^e, diroXolfiijVy cp©, ervx^v ? 

Crito. 

Translate Ch. X., B, from rj navr^s fiaXXop through ov bel d^ irovj 
& '2d>KpaT€s. How does Socrates prove from these premises that it is 
wrong for him to escape from prison ? Who was Plato, and in what 
relation did he stand to Socrates ? How large was the jury at his 
trial, and how many voted against him ? 

HER0D0TU8, Book I. 

Translate : — 

*Airo3av6vTos dc tovtov "ApTrayos Kore^rj iidboxos Trjs aTpcmjyivjs, ytvos 
Koi avT6s €Oitv MijdoSt t6v 6 Mrjbiov /SacrcX^vf *Aarvayrjs dv6pLt^ rpatredf 
€d(u<r€i 6 T^ Kvp<^ T^v ^(rikTjtqv <rvyKaTfpyaadp.€vos, ovtos tavrip totc 
WTO Kvpov arpoTTfyos aTrod€;(^€is o>r dtriKero €S t^v *l(ovirjv, aiptc rds 
TTokias xoapaa-i, 6k<os yap rcixrip^as TTOi^creic, t6 ivB^vrev xdifJMTa x^v 
wpos TO. Ttix'^a €7r6pB€€, 

Construction of iroirja-tit? Give the Attic Greek for ten of the 
Ionic forms. What is the force of koI avros P Who was the founder 
of Astyages' line, and how many kings had preceded him ? Explain 
the allusion in dv6p<o rpawefy. Give the principal dat«8 in Cyrus' 
reign. Who was the King of Ionia, and who was the reputed 
founder of his line? 



Demosthenes, Olynthiacs. 

t6 TTparrov ^Ap^iTToKiv Xa/3a>i/, fierd ravra TlvbvaVf ttoXiv Uorldaiav, 
MeBoDurjv avBis, €iTa GrrraXiay cV/^i;* /btrra ravra ^epas, Ilayaa-dst May 
PTiaiav, Give the geographical position, by map or otherwise, of all 
these places, and the date of the beginning and the end of this series. 
What was the occasion and the purpose of ihe Olynthiacs P How 
many years could a Greek say there were between June 6, 1874, and 
August 6, 1875 P 
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ELECTlViiS. 

Greek 1. — Asst. Pkop. Akdebson. 

jEschylufl (Prometheus). — Homer's Odyssey (Books IX., X., XII., 
XXI., XXII.). — Plato (Symposium, Selections). 
Tivo hours a iveek, 84 Sophomores, 8 Freshmen. 

Greek 2. — Asst. Pbof. Anderson. 

Demosthenes (Philippics, I., 11., III.). — Grote's History of Greece, 
Part n., Chapters 86-90. — Euripides (Medea). — Aristophanes (Knights, 
1-860). 

Tioo hours a loeek. 2 Juniors, 66 Sophomores, 4 Freshmen, 

Greek 3. — Pbof. Goodwin. 

Thucydides (parts of Books I.-IV.). — Herodotus (Selections). — 
Grote's History of Greece. 
lliree hours a week. (This course was not giren.) 

Greek 4. — Asst. Pbof. Andbbson (in the absence of Pbof. 
Goodwin). 

-ffischines (against Ctesiphon). — Demosthenes (on the Crown). — 
Sophocles (CEdipus Tyrannus). — Euripides (Hippolytus). 
Three hours a week. 1 Senior, 19 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 

Greek 5. — Pbof. Sophoclsb. 

Polybius and Plutarch (Selections). 
Tliree hours a week. 6 Seniors, 28 Juniors. 

Ghreek 6. — Mb. Axlbn (in the absence of Pbof. Goodwin). 

-SJschylus (Seven against Thebes). — Sophocles (Electra). — Euripides 
(Medea). — Aristophanes (Frogs). — Practical Exercises in Text-Criticism 
and Interpretation. 

Three hours a week. 9 Seniors. 

Greek 7. — Asst. Pbof. Evebbtt (in the absence of Pbof. Goodwin). 

Plato (Protagoras and parts of the Republic). — Aristotle (Ethics, 
Books L-IIL). 

Three hours a week. 8 Seniors, 6 Juniors. 

Greek 8. — Pbof. Soprocles. 

Ecclesiastical Greek (Justin and Hippolytus). 
Three hours a week. 8 Seniors. 
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172 COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

6KEEE 2. 

{February, 1874.) 

Dbmosthenes, Philippics ; Aristophanes, Knights, 1-497. 

A. Philippics. 

1. Translate 1.42; 2.20; 3. 13. 14. 

2. Translate appropriately and exactly ; — 

(a) 1. 40. TTJs irXrjyrjs txrraiy 

^^^ 2. 12. ovd* cV fi€v . . . a<f>e<miK€v, 

3. 6. iroiovvT€s rhv nSKcfioVf 

3. 9. €1 TIS , . • rj(€L 

3. Explain the grammatical construction of 
(a) 1.27. h'^p, 

8) 2. 10. h»irpo€(reaL. 

4. Where and from what present indicatives are these verbs madeP 

(a) 1. 12. mrrjpTTjfievoif 

.3. (rvvcirjre, 

. 4. TrpociTc, 

. 39. dvTdaijierai. 

5. (a) 2. 15. Explain, without translating the passage, the drift of 
the argument here. 

(j3) 2. 26. What is the rhetorical figure here employed P 

6. (a) At what time and under what circumstances was the First 
Philippic delivered ? 

(a) What were the political leanings during the period 359 to 888 
B.C. of Thebes, Megalopolis, Olynthus, the Thessaiians ? 

(y) Indicate, by means of a rough map and the dates of the events 
you mention, the successive steps of the progress of Philip to the 
supreme power. 

(d) Indicate the position on your map (cf. y) of the three cities 
mentioned in ft. 

6. Knights. 

7. Translate with explanatory notes 316-821, 336-341. 

8. Explain the composition of, and the allusions in 

(a) 19. duurKavbiKiajfS, 
(/3) 199. (TKopodaXfii}, 
(y) 415. dnofjiaydd^ids ; 
also the allusions in 

(5) 237-8. XoXjctdwcrfv— XaX#cid€(v, 
449. Bvpaivris. 
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{June, 1874.) 

Demosthenes, Philippics; Aristophanes, Knights; Euripides, 

Medea. 

1. Translate Phil. 1. 83 (*A /xcv ovv . . . ovbev noiovvres), 

2. Translate Knights 512-521 (d be Bavfid^ew .... eamja-e TpoTTota) : 
624-631 {koi firjv , , , , , dv€aTra(r€v), Who were Magnes, Eupolis 
Cratinus? Explain the terms napd^triSj vapa r^ Alovvo-ov (586), 
^vvidpaT€ (560). 

8. Translate and explain the following passages from the Medea : -« 
(a) p^vtrai .... 

fiotpav eiTTclvy 421—430. 

Where is vp.p€va-(u made P Etymology of ^waae, Beairiv. 
(j3) , , . , ov p.^ dv<rp€vfjs 

prf x^M^^ irccrctv, 1151—1170, 

Explain ov p^ fcrci, ipffv xdpiVy jfv^o-*, rjpm<rx€TOy <l>3dv€i p^ nea-eiv, 

4. Translate the following, with a full explanation of the construc- 
tions and allusions : — 

(a) ov yeXc^ra Sei <r o^iKciv 

Tols Stcrvc^f loiff Tois t ^Idaovos ydpots 

ytySxrav €(r0kov iraTp6s *HXiov t otto. 
(jS) eirkevtras Mvpovs opio'aa'a 

7r6vrov irtTpas. 

X^f'S aWepia dviirrcu 

bthoiKa a, ovdiv Set irapapma-x^^^ \6yovs 

prf poi Ti bpdcffs jraid* dv^Kearov kukov, 

(e) vopois T€ xpW^^^ M ^p^s laxyos X^P*"* 

(f ) Ti bpSxra ; p&v yapovtra Koi irpobova-a ae ; 
(t]) ovk Old' &v el TTfia-aipi. 

(a) K€ivrai be vcjcpol Trots t€ koL ytpGuv irarffp 

ireXas, iroBciv^ dcucpvoKri <Tvp<f)opd. 

5. Where and from what present forms are these verbs made: 
o<l)\elv, dveirroy yeySxrav? 

6. Write out, dividing into feet, the first three lines in 8 (0). Ex- 
plain the anapsBstic system. 

7. Give briefly the story of Jason. For what reason did Medea 
come to Corinth P When and under what circumstances was the play 
performed P What other poet wrote a play on this subject P Explain 
deu8 ex machina. 



it 



GREEK 6. 

(February, 1874.) 

JBscHTLUS, Seven against Thebes; Sophocles, Electra. 

T. Translate Sept. 287-808, 568-588; Electra 158-168. 907-919, 
1126-1142. 
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n. What poems of the Epic Cyclus treated of the Theban myth P 
In which did -^schylus find the materials for the Seven against 
Thebes P What was the story of Amphiaraus ; also its sequel 
(alluded to in Electra, 843 sqq.) P Compare the Homeric account 
of Agamemnon's death and Orestes' revenge with that adopted by 
the tragedians. Give the chief points of difference between -^schy- 
lus' treatment of the story in tne Choephori and Sophocles' in the 
Electra. How many and who were the daughters of Agamemnon, 
(a) according to Homer, (6) according to Sophocles P 

ni. Describe the metres (making schemes and marking arses) of 
Sept. 290, 291 ; Elec. 165, 247, 1246. Explain the final catalexis 
of iambic verse. What is the rhythmic value of a verse consisting 
of an iambic dipody, a cretic, and a brachycatalectio trochaic dimeter, 

e. g. Elec. 1407 P What would Hermann call the verse >^ 

^ — ^^ , and what is the correct theory of this verse P What 

is a parcemiac verse P Under what restrictions are anapaests 
admitted into tragic senarii P Explain the terms n-poXoyos, cTreio-odtov, 

KOflflOS. 

IV. Syntax of tAv . . . SikovTa (Elec. 124) ; compare a similar 
construction in one of the above passages of the Sept. Tense of 
apap€v (147). What epic reminiscences m 157 P Correct Schneide- 
win's translation of 323, „t>a id) fonft nic^t mc^r langc Icbcn toilrbc." 
Remark on gender of rt/icapov/xci/ot (399), and on the use of the aorist 
in 668 and 1322. Three ways of writing and rendering 799. Why 
|ii7 in 911 P Comment on \e\cifificBov (950). Syntax of laija-iv (960). 
Auci (1005) = Xvo-iTcXei P what reason for doubting it P Explain 
tense of tKeia-o (1134). Exact meaning of Srifios (1214). 

y. Constitute the reading of the following passages, giving 
reasons : — 

Electra 198; MSS. as in text, Wakefield and Nauck transpose 
Bokos and epos. 

391 ; MSS. wpo<ra}TaT* eV^vyo), Dindorf wpoa-ayrara} ^vyoa, 

914 ; MSS. ikdvBavevj Heath and others IkdvOav* av, 

1201 ; Tois t<rois or roia-i (rois P 

(June, 1874.) 

JEscHYLUs, Seven against Thebes; Sophocles, Electra; 
Euripides, Medea; Aristophanes, Frogs. 

1. Translate: — 

Sept. 792-798. 

Electra 539-545 (giving tense of irapeiro). 
Medea 492-501 (reading in 500 iikv ri, not firf Tt). 
Frogs 197-203, 840-843, 1198-1205. 

2. Medea 341, ^poi^i8'; dative or accusative? give your reasons. 
735, fieBels ; what reasons (aside from MS. authority) for and against 
the variant fieBeV ? Construction of § (886). Discuss the meaning 
of 944-5. Criticise the prevailing (Porsonian) doctrines of the tragic 
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usage in regard to (a) endings ;; and ci of 2d sg. mid., (b) the forms 
^v and (Tvv, 

Frogs 733, explain (f}apfjLaKoi<riv, 741, give the usual Attic for 
** strike" in the various tenses. 970, tell what you can of Thera- 
menes, and explain ov Xios dXXa Keios. 

3. Characterize Euripides briefly, and give the ground of the 
antipathy between him and Aristophanes. When was the Medea 
produced P What tragedian preceded Euripides in the treatment of 
this theme? Where is the earliest mention of Medea in Gi'eek 
poetry? What poems developed the story further? What new 
trait did the tragedians introduce ? Classify the Euripidean manu- 
scripts. What is the earliest extant play of Aristophanes ? Date of 
the Frogs : what recent events led to choice of subject ? 

4. What is the Parabasis ? Describe its different parts with their 
metres. Show connection between the Parabasis and the original 
songs of the KOifios. What is irregular in the Parabasis of the 
Frogs ? Where may dactyls and anapsBsts stand in iambic trimeter 
of comedy ? What are the metres of Frogs 209 and 396 ? What is 
dactylo-epitritic metre ? 

LATIN. 

PRESCRIBED LATIN. 

Fbbshman Ybar. — AssT. Profs. Evbkbtt and Smith. 

Cicero (De Senectute). — Livy (Book IX.). — Horace (Odes). — Men- 
vale's History of the Romans, Chapters 25-28, 80, 85, 86, 41.— -Extem- 
poraneous Translation and Composition. 

Seven hours in two weeks. 



PRESCRIBED LATIN. 

Cicero de Senectute. 

Translate xi. 88. (Adsum amicis .... obrepat senectus.) 

Comment on the case of viventi, and illustrate by examples from 

Horace. What is the substance of Cato's answer to the complaint that 

old age withdraws men from active pursuits ? 

Livy IX. 

Translate xii. 1-4. (Samnitibus .... crederent Romanum.) 
Date of the events referred to. What were the two plans of the elder 
Pontius 1 Explain fully the construction potuerint. 

Odes of Horace. 

1. Translate: (a) I. xxiv. 18-20. (Quid si .... est nefas.) 

(6) III. vi 83-44. (Non his ... . abeunte curru.*) 
(c) IV. iii. 1-12. (Quem tu . . . . carmine nobilem.) 

* L^Of a hoe. I\t8te8 reciaos, fetgots. 
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2. Comment on the uses of the Infinitive in I. xt. 27, I. xxvi. 8, III. 
▼iii. 26, III. xxix. 60, IV. ii. 59 ; give an equivalent prose expression for 
each. Supply the verb after lU (I. xiv. 3), and give the reason for its 
mood. Derivation of facundus (I. x. 1), retrorsum (I. xxxiv. 3), insidto 
(HI. iii. 41). Comment on the uses of the Future Active Participle in 
I. XXXV. 29, IV. ii. 3, IV. iii. 20 ; on the use of the Adjective superstiti 
(KL ix. 12) ; on the arrangement of words in III. i. 12, IV. iv. 81, 82; 
on the force of male (I. ix. 24, and I. xvii. 25). How far do laborare and 
occupare agree with or differ from their English derivatives in meaning 1 

8. Show how the metre helps you determine the meaning in II. xiv. 6, 
and m. xxiv. 58. Explain fully the metre of IV. vii. 

4. Describe the customs alluded to in III. viii. 10, 11, and III. xxiv. 8. 
Describe the cyatkus (I. xxix. 8). Explain very briefly, with dates, the 
historical allusions in III. vi. 84-86, and III. xiv. 18, 19. Explain the 
geographical references in lU. iii. 46, 47, and III. xxix. 8 ; the mytho- 
logical allusions in III. xi. 2, and IV. vi. 1, 2. 



LATIN COMPOSITION. 

Not to be translated : — 

Ab Saticula profectus Cornelius consul exercitum incaute in saltum 
cava valle pervium circaque iusessum ab hoste induxit, nee prins quam 
recipi tuto signa non poterant, inminentem capiti hostem vidit. Dum id 
morae Samnitibus est, quoad totum in vallem infimam demitteret agmen, 
P. Decius tribunus milit^um conspicit unum editum in saltu collem, 
inminentem hostiiun castris, aditu arduum inpedito agmini, expeditis 
baud diffidlem. Itaque consuli territo animi " videsne tu '* inquit, " A. 
Com^, cacumen illud supra hostem ? Arx ilia est spei salutisque nostrae, 
si eam, quoniam caeci reliquere Samnites, inpigre capimus. Ne tu mihi 
plus quam unius legionis principes hastatosque dederis ; cum quibus ubi 
evasero in summum, perge hinc omni liber metu teque et exercitum 
serva : neque enim moveri hostis subiectus nobis ad omnes ictus sine sua 
pernicie poterit. Nos deinde aut fortuna populi Bomani aut nostra virtus 
expediet." — Livt, VII. xxxiv. 

Translate into Latin : — 

In dismay Chirisophus summoned X^iophon from the rear, and as the 
latter came up and asked what had happened, " You can see," said he, 
" for yourself. Look at that hill.*' And Xenophon saw that the barba- 
rians had occupied an eminence commanding the only road by which the 
Greeks could march down to the plain. But he also saw that the top of 
the mountain was above his own army, and that there was a way down 
from there to the hill where the enemy were. So he said to his col- 
league : * " I will soon drive those fellows from their stronghold. Give me 
three hundred picked men, and with them I will march to the summit of 
the mountain. As soon as we get there, go forward without fear. The 
enemy will not stay long below us." 

* The quotation that follows must be translated into Indirect Discourse. 
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ELECnVBS. 

Latin 1. — Asst. P&of. Gbbbnough. 
Literary Course, Cicero (Oratio in Verrem; De Amicitia). — Terence 
(one plaj). — Horace (Satires). 
Two hours a week, 89 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

Latin 2. — Asst. Prop. G&B£NonaH. 
Philosophical Course. Seneca (Selections). — Cicero (Toscnlan Ques- 
tions, Book V. ; De Oratore, Book II.). — Quintilian (Book X.). 
Two hours a week. 16 Sophomores, 3 Freshmen. 

Latin 3. — Asst. F&of. Eybrbtt. 

History of the Fall of the Republic. Velleius Paterculus, Book II. §§ 1-60. 
— Cicero's Epistles (Selections). — Caesar (De Bello Civili). — Lucan 
(Extracts). 

Tufo hours a week. 1 Junior, 89 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

Latin 4. — Pbof. Lane. 

Writers of the Empire. Juyenal. -~ Quintilian. — Tacitus. 
Three hours a week. 9 Seniors, 46 Juniors. 

Latin 5. — Prof. Lane. 

Writers of the Republic. Plautus. — Cicero. — Loicretius. — Catullus. — 
Inscriptions. 

JThree hours a week, 44 Seniors, 84 Juniors, 8 Sophomores. 

Latin 6. — Prof. Lanb. 

History of the Empire. Tacitus. — Suetonius. — Velleius Paterculus. — 
Seneca. — Juvenal. — St^tius. 

Three hours a week. 11 Seniors , 3 Juniors. 



LATIN 1. 

Translate Eunuchus, vv. 248-254 inclusive (at sight). 

What of the forms : siet, Heaut. p. 129, v. 66 ; faciundo, ib. v. 78 ; tuast 
and oti, v. 76; sicinest, v. 166; eccum, y. 241; ain, v. 242; scibam, v. 809; 
potis es, y. 321 ; sodes, v. 459 ? 

Translate Laelius, XXYI. 98. Explain the connection. Force of 
omnino here 1 Notice three effects produced by position of words in this 
passage. Milites gloriosi, allusion ? 

' Horace, Sat. IL iii. 46-62. Explain (without translating) the connec- 
tion and meaning. 

Txanshite Horace, Epistles, I. ii. 46-59 (page 197) (at sight). 

8* 
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liATIN 8. 

1. Translate: — 

Quo senatos consnlto paene totios terrarum orbig imperinm uni yiro 
deferebatur ; sed tamen idem hoc ante septennium in M. Antoni praetura 
decretum erat. Sed interdum persona ut exemplo nocet, ita invidiam 
auget aut levat : in Antonio homines aequo animo passi erant ; raro enim 
invidetur eorum honoribus, quorum Tis non timetur ; contra in iis homines 
extraordinaria reformidant, qui ea suo arbitrio aut deposituri aut reten- 
turi videntur et modum in voluntate habent. — Vbllbius, II. xxxi. 2, 3. 

How is the date of Caesar's birth affected hj the question of imperia 
extra ordinem f 

2. (a) Explain the family connection between Cato the Elder, the 
Gracchi, Scipio Africanus Minor and Aemilius PauUus. 

{b) Give an important event in each of the years, 123, 118, 103, 98. 
(c) Explain the lines : — 

Exsilium, et career, Mintumarumque paludes 
Et mendicatus victa Carthagine panis. 

8. Translate: — 

(a) Quum decemeretur frequenti senatu, contra pugnante Pisone, ad 
pedes omnium singillatim aecidente Clodio, ut consules populum cohor- 
tarentur ad rogationem aedpiendam; homines ad xv Curioni nullum 
senatus consuitum facienti assenserunt; ex altera parte facile cccc 
fuerunt. 

(6) Pompeius, nostri amores, quod mihi summo dolori est, ipse se 
afflixit ; neminem tenet voluntate ; ne metu necesse sit iis uti, vereor. 
Ego autem neque pugno cum ilia causa propter illam amicitiam, neque 
approbo, ne omnia improbem, quae antea gessi ; utor via. Populi sensus 
maxime theatro et spectaculis perspectus est: nam gladiatoribus, qua 
dominus, qua advocati sibilis conscissi. 

What is meant by ilia causa f 

(c) Ita sunt res nostrae ; ut in secundis, fluxae, ut in adversis, bonae. 

{d) Jecit quidam casus caput meum, quasi certaminis causa in mediam 
contentionem dissensionemque civilem. Quo in discrimine non dicam 
quid acciderit, (multorum est enim et varia culpa; ) tantam dicam brevi, 
non mihi exercitum, sed duces defuisse. In quo ut iam sit in iis culpa, 
qui me non defenderunt, non minor est in iis, qui reliquerunt. 

(e) Quid, si ne id quidem est exploratum, fore ut mihi liceat, (scribunt 
enim ad me amici eius, me illi nuUo modo satisfecisse, quod in senatum 
non venerim ;) tamenne dubitemus, an ei nos etiam cum periculo vendite- 
mus, quicum coniuncti ne cum praemio quidem voluimus esse 1 

4. Explain the expressions : Quotas (piisque est, qui possit f Kogationem 
ex senatus consulto promulgare; Imisti verbum meum more Romano; de 
agro Campano in senatu re/ertur ; senatus consulta falsa referentem ; multa 
inroao^uca. 

5. Derivation of instaurare, seditio, mansuetudo, 

6. Constructions of proxime Pompeium sedebam ; vetus est, ubi non 
sisy qui fueris, non esse cur veils vivere ; quantum praesens me a^juvare 
pottteriSf facile intelligo. 
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N. B. Of the following five historical queBtions chooee two only. 

7. Explain the lines : — 

Carus erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore quo vult 
Accusare potest. 

Dederat Campania febres 
Optandas, sed multae urbes et publica rota 
Vicerunt. Igitur Fortuna ipsius et Urbis 
Servatum victo caput abstulit. 

Bidenda poemata malo 
Quam te, conspicuae divina Phiiippica famae, 
Volveris a prima quae proxima. 

8. Give the principal eyents of the year 62 b.o. 

9. Give the consuls in the year (a) of Pompey's birth ; (b) 87 B.C. ; 
(c) SuUa's death; (rf) 65b.c. ; (e) Cicero's recall; (/) 60 b.o. ; {g) Cicero's 
assassination. 

10. Give the principal events in the life of Crassus. 

11. When and how often was a dictator appointed between Zama and 
Actium ? What distinguished men died at Rome just in time to avoid 
seeing the renewal of civil war ? Give Cicero's list of possible alter- 
natives for the State in its dealings with Caesar at the end of 60 B.C. 

12. Translate: — 

Quasi divinarem, tali In officio fore mihi aliquando expetendum studium 
tuum, sic, quum de tuis rebus gestis agebatur, inserviebam honori tuo. 
Bicam tamen vere : plus quam acceperas, reddidisti. Quis enim ad me 
non perscripsit, te non solum auctoritate orationis, sententia tua, quibus 
ego a tali viro contentus eram, sed etiam opera, consilio, domum veniendo, 
conveniendis meis, nullum onus officii cuiquam reliquum fecisse ? Haec 
mihi ampliora multo sunt, quam ilia ipsa, propter quae haec laborantur ; 
insignia enim virtutis multi etiam sine virtute assecuti sunt, talium 
virorum tanta studia assequi sola virtus potest. 



LATIN 5. 

I. Translate and explain : — 

Nam k quidem in nultis uerbls utendum puto nisi quae signific^at, etiam 
ut sola ponatur. Hoc eo non omisi, quod quidam eam, quotiens a sequatur, 
necessariam credunt, cum sit c litera, quae ad omnis uocalis uim suam 
perferat. 

What inferences may be drawn from the above as to the pronunciation 
of c ? What is meant by n adulterinum ? 

Name some enclitics and proclitics. How do y^ou accent Maecenas, 
adhuc, Vergiliy deinde, and why ? Accent interue homines : famosus : famosi: 
uetustus: iniustus. Write Qondudo, confero, and incensus with Greek letters. 

II. Translate: — 

1. B A. Calet aqua : eamus hinc intro ut laues : 

Nam ut in naui uecta's, credo timida's. SO. Aliquantum, soror: 
Semul hie nescio qui turbare coepit : decedamus hinc. 

2. Adeon me f uisse fungum ut qui illi crederem ? 
Comment on qui and give the Greek equivalent. 
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8. Epiust Pistoclems : ab eo haec sumpta. Mnesilochus Sinost 
Relictus. Ellum : non in busto Achilii, set in lecto adcubat. 
Bacchidem habet secum, ille olim ut habuit ignem qui signum 

daret. 
Nunc ipsuni exurit. Ego sum Ylixes, quoius consilio baec gerunt. 
4. [Of the series = uetulae minae.] 

Exoluere quanti fuere . omnis fructus 
lam ilUs decidit. 
6. Senex optume, quantumst in terra, sine me hoc exorare aps te. 

6. Give Plautine phrases for 

(a) Heaven [di] forefend ! Abuse one [i.e., hy word]. Make game 
of one. By the way, or k propos. 

(b) Really now [aXTjdeg;]. Get you gone! How can you ask such a 
question ? [express in one word.] To resort to denial. In my humUe 
opinion. 

7. Point out and explain the peculiarities of prosody in — 

I a) Fateor : : Nempe conc^ptis uerbis : : etiam consultis quoque. 
6) Simulato me am^e : : Vtrum ego istuc iocon adsimulem an s^rio ? 

(c) 6ccidi : : Animus i^ stoc dicto pliis praesagitiir mall. 
{d) Negdtium ad me hoc attinet aurarium. 

(e) Vel lit ducentos PhiUppos reddat aiireos. 
(/) I, stiiltior es b^baro Poticio. 

8. How does Plautus latinize fiva'i dpaxfiv'^ 'A^KftSivn'i BeA^fipo^ovr^f 1 
What form of the last word resembling Plautus's form is found in an 
inscription ? 

9. Give the year of Plautus's death, and mention one or two great his- 
torical events of his lifetime. 

III. Translate and explain tlie historical allusions : Cic. Brut. §§ 52 
and 58. 

IV. Translate Lucret. I. 215-282. 

Explain quicque in sua : quod nunc: redducit .... redductum: name the 
figure : case of mare f why ? 

What is the compound used by Lucretius of dis- and lacio f make com- 
pounds with re- and in and iacio, and account for the quantity of the first 
syllable : with inter and lego. Give the Latin for kntaro^ : for aKtp^ : the 
plural Nominative and Dative of Pompeius, 

V. Translate Catull. XXII. 1-17. 

Name the metre and give a scheme of it. Comment on the uolumen 
as here described. Give the birth-year of Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus. 
Mention any thing connecting Lucretius and Catullua: Cicero and 
Lucretius. 



HEBREW.* 

Prop. Young. 

Hahn's or Theile's Biblia Hebraica. — Conant's Gesenius's Grammar. 
Three Iiours a week. 1 Senior, 

* Hebrew and Sanskrit are classed under this head for convenience, but were 
not counted for Honors in the Classics. 
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SANSEIBIT. 

AssT. Prop. Greenough. 

MoDier Williams's Grammar. — Hitopade9a (Selections). — Bhagavad- 
gita (Selections). 

Three hours a week, 1 Senior, 1 Junior. 



CLASSICAL HONOBS.* 

SECOND-TEAR HONORS.! 

In a few of the Elective Courses, in addition to the ordinary divisions, divisions 
were also formed to give candidates for Second- Year Honors instruction in trans- 
lation and composition. 

GREEK TRANSLATION. 
Translate : — 

1. *Q5(l}aTo, TOP 8'* oTiri irpos((t>Tj\€VKa>\€vo5''llprj, 
iv 5' «r€0-' ^QK€caf^ \afiirp6v (fxios rjeXioio, 
eXxop vvKTa fieXaivav ini ^elbapov &povpaif, 
Tpaalv fiev p* deKovaiv edv <f>aos' avrap 'Ayatoty 
dinraairj, TpiXXtoror, iinjKvoe vv^ ipc^ewt), 
Tpoixov aur' ayop^p iroiri<raTo <f>aibifios '^'Etcrap^ 
v6a(l>i v€&v ayaymv worapS Irri bivrjcvri, 

iv KoBap^t oai drj vckvchv buifmlvero x^pos. 
€^ iTTTTiov 8* ajro$dvT€s eVi x^wi pvoov cbcovov, 
t6v fp "EicTiop ay6p€V€ Att (^tXor. eV S* apa X^'-P^ 
^YX^s €x' ^vbeKom^xy' irdpoiBc be \dpmero dovp6g 
aixprj ;^aXicf ti;, irepl Be ;^/3vo-€0ff Bee ir6pKqi, 
T^.oy* epeurdp.evos enea Tpaeo'a'i perrjvBa, 

Homer, Iliad a 484-496. 

2. T. Svofia pev rjptv TevKpoSy 6 be (t>v<ras itarrip 

TeXapaVy tcikapls be irctrph ^ Bpeylraad pe» 

EA Tt brjra Ne^ov rova-b^ f 7rt0Tpe<^€t yvas ; 

T. (jyvyds irarpmis i^eXrjXapai xBovos, 

EA tXtip^v hv elTfs' ris be o-' eK^oKkei ndrpas ; 

T. TeXapwv 6 (jnta-as' riv* hv exois paXXov (^iXoy; 

EA. CK Tov ; t6 ydp toi Trpaypa trvpifiopdv l^^ct. 

T. Atay /i' dbekifihs &\e<r* iv Tpola Bavd>v, 

E A TrS>s ; oUri irov (t& (f^afrydw^ ^lov arepeis ; 

T. olKeiov avrhv cSXeo-' 5X/i' eTrl ^iifios, 

EA pavevT*; inel ris a'oxl>povS>v rXati; rdb'' Sv; 

T. rbv TlrjK€(as riv^ ola-B* 'A^tXXea y&vov; 

EA pvrjirrrip ttoB* 'EXcw/p ^Xdev, &s dKovopev, 

T. BavcDV oS* ofirXav epiv eBr)Ke avpfxdxois, 

* The Examinations for Classical Honors were all held in May, 
t For the wneral Paper, see page 188> 
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EA. Koi 8ri tL Toxjr* Auzio-i ylyverai kokSp ; 

T. aXXov \a^6vTos wrX' a7rrj\kd)(^BTj ^iov, 

E A crv Tois €K€ivov S^a irrjixaa-iv vo(r€is ; 

T. 63ovv€K^ avT^ y* ov ^vvccikofirjv ofiov, — EuR. Hel. 87-104. 

3. Tvpawoi §€ oaoi rfaav iv rals *EXXi;wicatr ttoXco-i, to e^' eavr&v 
fwvov irpoopoDficpoi €S T€ TO aStfia kqi is t6 top ibiov oucop aH^eip, bC 
aa^aKtias oorop ibvPOPTo fioKurra tcls ttoXcis ^kovp, iTTpdxOrj T€ dir* 
avratp ovbkp epyop a^tdXoyov, « fi^ €i ti rrphs wcpioiKovs ToifS avTS>p 
iKaoTois. ol yap ip ^iKekiq cVi TrkeloTOP ix'^pri<rav bvpofieats* ovt(& 
iraPTa-)(o6€P r) 'EXXar iiii ttoXvp xpopop Koreix^^o iirfe koip^ ifiaP€p6p 
firj8€P Karepyd^eo'Bai, Kara Trokeis tc aToXfiorepa cipoi. — ThuC. I. 17. 

4. Jlais fieyas fiiicp6p €X<ii>v x"-"^^^^ Trcuba p.ucp6p filyap cxoptu ;^(rfidva 
tKbixras airhp t6p p,€P taxjrov ckcIpop fjfi(l>i€<r€f t6p 8^ iKeiPov airros epcdv, 
eya> odp tovtois diKa^ap typtop ^cXtiop clpm dfi(l>oT€pois t6p dpp,6rT0PTa 
€KdT€pop xtTa>pa e^f tv. ep 0€ tovtc^ fi€ twaicrfp 6 di8d(rK(iKos, Xc^ay, &n 

OTTOTC fl€P TOV dpflOTTOPTOS €trjP KplTqSt 0VTV> 8€Ol TTOICIP, OTTOTe §€ KplPOl 

8€0L, TTorepov 6 ;^tTa)i' etrj, Tovr' c<^»; CTKeTrneop cii/ai, Tis icrfjcris 8iKaUL 
eoTLf TT&repa top jSi^ d(l>€\6fi€P0P cx^w' rj top TroiTjcrdficpoP fj TTpidfiepov 
K€KTrj(rBai' cVfi 5', t^rj, t6 fi€P POfiifiop 8iKaiop eipoi, t6 8e avofiov ^Uaov, 
aifp T^ pofi^ €K£\€V€P dcl t6p dwcaonjv t^p "^TJcbop TlBeadai. 

Xen. Cyrop. I. iii. 17. 

5. 'O fi€P ovp napap Kcuposy 2> ap8p€s ^ABjjpaloit ctTrep frorc, iroXX^r 
i^popTibos KCLi ^vkrjs SctTOi* cyo) 8c ovx o Ti XPV ^^P^ "^^^ irapoPTav 
avfi^ovXeva'ai ;^aX€7rtt)TaTov fiyovfuu^ aXX' €K€ip^ dnopo^t Tipa xph "''pdnoPf 
2> ap8p€s ^ASripaloii irpbs iffids ir€p\ avr&p ftTrctv. TrcVetcr/iat yap i^ hv 
irapa)p Kal dKovtap ovpoiba to. TrXeio) tS>v Trpayfidrtop vfids €K7r€<t>€vy€Pcu Ta 
fir} ^vk€<rBai to. 8€0PTa Troifti/, ov Ta fi^ avpupai. d^iS> be vfmst &p ficTa 
irappTjaias Trou^fuu Toys XoyovSt xmofiepcip, tovto Betapovvras cl TaXrjBrj 
Xeye) koi 8id Tovrot wa to. Xovird ^cXTm yeprjTaf opdre yap as €K tov 
npos X^P^^ 8rjnTiyop€iv iviovs els irav irpoeXrjXvBe fioxBr^pias to. vapoPTa. 

Dbm. 3. 3. 



GREEK COMPOSITION. 
Translate into Greek : — 

1. I do not wonder that Philip, always in the field, always in move- 
ment, doing every thing for himself, never letting slip an opportunity 
— prevails over you, who merely talk, inquire, and vote, without 
action. But what I do wonder at is that you, Athenians — who in 
former days contended for Grecian freedom against the Lacedaemo- 
nians — who scorning unjust aggrandizement for yourselves fought in 
person and expended your property to protect the rights of other 
Greeks — that you now shrmk from serving in person and paying 
money for the defence of your own possessions. 

2. But when the Peloponnesians who were in Attica were informed 
of the seizure of Pylos, they started to withdraw homeward in haste, 
from the notion of the Lacedaemonians and their king Agis that the 
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district around Pylos belonged to them; and at the same time as 
they had made their invasion early they were short of provision for 
the greater part [of their troops], and the additional occurrence of 
a heavier storm than accorded with the actual season distressed 
the army. 



LATIN TRANSLATION. 
Translate : — 

1. Ego quia non rediit f ilius quae edgito ! 
Quibus ndnc soUicitor r^bus ! ne aut ille dlserit 
Aut dspiam ceciderit aut eras fr^gerit 

Aliqui. uah, quemquamne hdminem in animum instituere 

Parare quod sit c&rius quam ipse ^st sibi ! 

Atque ^x me hie natus n6n est, sed ex fratr6 meo. 

Dissimili is studiost iam inde ab adulesc^ntia. 

Ego hknc clementem uitam urbanam atque dtium 

Sectitus sum et, quod fdrtunatum isti putant, 

Yxdrem numquam habui. ille contra haec 6mnia: 

Burl igere uitam : semper parce ac ddriter 

Se habere : uxorem ddxit : nati f ilii 

Duo : inde ego hunc maidrem adoptaui mihi : 

Eduxi a paruolo, h4bui, amaui pro meo ; 

In e6 me oblecto : sdlum id est cardm mihi. 

Terence, Adelphi, 85-49. 

2. De sepulcris autem nihil est apud Solonem amf)liu8 quam ' ne 
quia ea deleat neve alienum inferat,^ poenaque est, * si quis bustum ' 
— nam id puto appellari rv/x/Soi/ — * aut monimentum ^ inquit * aut 
columnam violarit, deiecerit, fregerit.' Sed post aliquanto propter 
has amplitudines sepulcrorum, quas in Ceramico vidimus, lege 
sanctum est * ne quis sepulcrum faceret operosius quam quod decern 
homines effecerint triduo ' ; neque id opere tectorio exoriiari nee 
hennas quos vocant licebat inponi, nee de mortui laude nisi in pub- 
licis sepulturis nee ab alio, nisi qui publice ad eam rem constitutus 
esset, dici licebat. Sublata etiam erat celebritas virorum ac mulie- 
rum, quo lamentatio minueretur; auget enim luctum concursus 
hominum. Quocirca Fittacus ouinino aecedere quemquam vetat in 
funus alienorum. Sed ait rursus idem Demetrius increbruisse eam 
funerum sepulcrorumque magnificentiam, quae nunc fere Romae est : 
quam consuetudiuem lege minuit ipse. 

Cicero, De Legg. IL 26, 64. 

3. Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons : 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 
Qui didicit patriae quid debeat et quid amicis. 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et bospes. 
Quod sit conscripti, (juod iudicis officium, quae 
Partes in bellum missi duels, ille profecto 
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Reddere personae scit conyenientia cuique. 
Respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
Doccum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 
Interdom speciosa locis morataque recte 
Fabula, nuUius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
Yaldius oblectat populum meliusque moratur, 
Quam versus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. 

HoBACB, Ars Poetica, 809-322. 

4. Turn legibus condendis opera dabatur; ingentique hominnm 
e;xspectatione propositis decern tabulis, populum ad contionem ad- 
vocaverunt et, quod bonum, faustum felixque rei publicae, ipsis 
liberisque eorum esset, ire et legere leges propositas iussere. Se, 
quantum decern bominum ingeniis provideri potuerit, omnibus, 
summis infimisque, iura aequasse; plus pollere multorum ingenia 
consiliaque. Versarent in animis secum unamquamque rem, agita- 
rent demde sermonibus atque in medium, quia in quaque re plus 
minusue esset, conferrent. Eas leges habiturum populum Romanum, 
quas consensus omnium non iussisse latas magis quam tulisse videri 
posset. Cum ad rumores bominum de unoquoaue legum capita editos 
satis correctae viderentur, centuriatis comitiis decem tabularum leges 
perlatae sunt, quae nunc quoque, in hoc immenso alianim super 
alias acervatarum legum cumulo, fons omnis publici privatique est 
iuns. LiVT, in. 84. 



LATIN COMPOSITION. 

Translate freely into Latin Prose : — 

Atalanta, who was exceeding fleet, contended with Hippomenes in 
the course, on condition that if Hippomenes won he should espouse 
her, or forfeit his life if he lost. The match was very unequal, foir 
Atalanta had conquered numbers to their destruction. Hippomenes 
therefore had recourse to stratagem. He procured three golden 
apples and purposely carried them with him. They started: 
Atalanta outstripped him soon ; then Hippomenes bowled one of his 
apples before her across the course in order not only to make her 
stoop, but to draw her out of the path. She, prompted by female 
curiosity and the beauty of the golden fruit, starts from the course 
to take up the apple. Hippomenes in the mean time holds on his 
way and steps before her; but she by her natural swiftness soon 
fetches up her lost ground and leaves him again behind. Hippo- 
menes, however, by rightly timing his second and third throw, at 
length won the race, not by his swiftness but by his cunning. 

Bacon, Wisdom of the Andents, 
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FINAIi HONORS. 

GREEK TRANSLATION. 
Translate : — 

1. 0H. ft 5' ivBdS* ribxf t^ ^^va fiifipeiv, vi vw 

ra^ (^vKafTfT^w ft d' €[i.ov crrf i;(f iv ^cra 

r^ i\hvy Tovrav, Ol8lirovSi 8l8o>fii cot 

KpivoPTi xP^o-Bm' rJ5f yap ^vvola-ofuu, 
OL & Zf V, dtdoir}: roto't toiovtoktiv ev, 
GH. Ti drJTa XPvC^^^ » ? 86fxovs arcixciv ifiovs ; 
01. ft ftot ^f/itf y* rjv, aXX' 6 x^P^^ ^^^ oS*> 
GH. f v ^ Ti npd^€is ; ov yap dvTiGrrjo-oficu, 
01. fv ^ KpaTTja-cd tS>v cfi* eic)3f)3Xi;icoTa)»'. 
GH. ficy iiv Xeyois bapTfua rrjs avvovcrlas. 
01. ft o-oi y' OTTfp <l>^s ep-fievel tcXovvtI fiot. 
GH. Gapo-f t t6 ToOdf y' dvdp6s' oiJ erf ft^ Trpod©' 
01. ot^ot 0-' v<^' ^oKov y' a>s kcuc^v Trtoroxrofuzi. 
GH. oHkovv iTfpa y' Av ovdf v ^ \6y<^ (f>ipoi,s. 
01. »r£ff ovv noiria-eis ; GH. tow /ioXtor' ^kpos (r* tx^^ » 
01. rj^ova-iv &v8p€5 GH. aXXa TotcrS' f orat fieXov 
OL opa fif Xeiirav GH. /x^ bibaax^ & XPV A*^ 5f>a''« 
OL OKvovM-' dtfayicrj, GH. Tovfiop ovk okvcI Kcap, 

SoPHOCLBS, CEd. Col. 688-655. 

2. XO. dvrjp viKJq. roia-i Xoyotcrii/, koi t6v brjfiov fieroTrelBci 

ircpl tS>v cnrovbSitv. dXX' dirohvvT€S toIs dva7rai<rrois imafieif. 
f ^ ot yf xopoia-iv €<t>€(rrriK€V rpvyiKois 6 Mda-KciXos rm&Vt 
oihra* 7rap€$Tj irpos t6 Oearpov Xc^cai/ cos be^ios €<mp, 
dtafidkXofievos S* vtt^ tS>p ex^pav iv ^Adjjvaiois Taxv^ovXoiSf 
as KOifJUi^ei lifv w6Xiv ^fi&v Ka\ top drjfjLov KoBv^pl^eij 
diroKpiv€<rBai Sf trot wv\ irp6s ^AOrjPaiovs fierafiovXovs* 
<l>r}a'ip 5' f tvat wdKX&v dy<wS>v atrios vpXv 6 TTOirjrris, 
wava-as vfids ^evucolai X6yois firf Xiav i^vardaBcUf 
firjB* fjbea-Bai B(iyrrevop.€Vovs, fiTfr* elvcu ;^avi'07roXtTaff. 
irpifTcpov 8' uftSff diro t&v iroXctav oi Trpea-fieis i^aTraT&vTcs 

TTpCOTOV fieV loar€(t)dvOVS CKoXoVP' KOTTftd^ TOVTO TIS f tTTOt, 

€vBifs dia Toifs are<f>aifovs iii* oKptov tS)v mtyiBioDV cKaBrfaBe. 

Abistophanbs, Acham. 626-688. 

3. 'Hftfts be vvv KCLi ddiKovfiepoi t6v iroXcfiov iyeipoficv Koi iKavd €xov 
res eyKXrjfwra, koi orav dfivva>fi€Ba ^AjBrjvaiovSt KaTaBr)a6p.€Ba avrhv iv 
Kcup^, KOTCL noKKd be Tjfids €iK6s fVticpaT^o-at, npayrov fiev nXriBei 7r/3o0;i^ov- 
ras Koi ip-ircipia iroXf/itK^, fTTfira ofioitos irdvras is rd TrapayyeXXoficpa 
IdvTos. pavTiKOP Tf, ^ 'iaxvovaiVf dno rrjs vTrapxovarjS t€ €Kd(rrois ovaias 
i^prvaopLfBa kclI otto to>v iv A€X<f)ois Koi '0Xv/i7ria XRW^"^^^ bdveicfia 
yap irotqcrdpLCvoi, vTroXafiitv oloi t* iauiv p.i(rB(a /if ifoi^t rovs ^ivovs airS>v 
vav^dras, avrjTrj yap ^ABrjval<av ^ dvvafiLs fiaXXov § otKf ta* fj Sf ^fieripa 
^a-<rov Av TOVTO Tra^ot, tois aatfmai to likiov laxvovaa fj toIs xphi^^^^* 

Thuctdides, I. 121. 
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4. 20. Afivov yap ttov, 2> ^ai8p€, tovt* c^ct y/)a<^^, Koi a>s dkrjO&s 
ofxoLov ^oaypaf^ia. km yap to. iK^ivqs €Kyova eomjKC fiev cas CS>VTa, eav fi' 
o-V€prj Ti, acfivms ndw (riya. ravrhv be koI ol Xoyot. So^ais fi€V hv &s ri 
d^povovPTas avTovs Xiyciv, iav be ti epn rSav Xeyo^iepav ^ovXofievos fioBeiPy 
ev Ti a-rfixalvei fiovov ravrbv deL orav be dira^ ypa^Tj^ KvkLvbelrai fiev 
Travraxov Trds \6yos ofiolcas irapd toIs eiratovaiv^ a>s b^ avrtas nap ols 
ovbev TTpoa-fjKeL, Kat ovk eiriarrarai Xeyeti/ ols bel re koli fir). TrkTjfifieXovfjLC 
vos be Kal OVK ev bUr} XoiboprjBeis rov irarpbs del belrai ^orjOov' airos yap 
ovt' dfivvaa-BoA oCtc fiorjOrja-ai bwaros avra, 

Plato, Phaedrus, 276 D. 

IloXXa be Kal beiva KOTTjyopelv €;^a)v rrt irp6s tovtois erepa^ & avbpes ^A3r)- 
valoi, e^ hv ovk e<r6^ oaris av ovk eticorwy p-Lcrrjaeiev avrov, fiovkofiaiy npo 
TrdvTODV hv fieXXto \eyeiv, fivrfpovevovras vfiS>v oi5' ori tovs iroXkovs imo- 
pvTJacu Tiva rd^iv eavrbv era^ev Alaxlvr]s ev rg noXiTela to npSyrov Kal rivas 
Xoyovs Kara tov ^iXtTnrou brffjLrjyopelv ^ero belv, iv^ eib^6^ art rois v<f)* 
eavTov irenpayfievots icoi bebr)firiyopr}p,€Vois ev dpxjj pakurra e^eXeyxBriae- 
i €X(ov, Demosthbnes, 19. 9. 



GREEK COMPOSITION. 
Translate : — 

1. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it [this field] far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here ; but it can 
never forget wliat they did here. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us : that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain ; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom ; and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. — From Mb. Lincoln's Gbttts- 
BURO Address. 

2. First, then, one must apprehend the truth about the nature of the 
soul, both divine and human, by observing experiences and actions ; and 
the beginning of our demonstration is as follows : — 

Every soul is immortal, for the ever-moving is immortal ; but that 
which moves another thing and is moved by another thing, when it finds 
cessation of motion, finds cessation of life. Only, then, that which moves 
itself, whereas it does not quit itself, never stops being moved ; but also 
all other objects which are moved have tliis as the spring and beginning 
of motion. 



LATIN TRANSLATION. 

Translate : — 

1. Excita cum tremulis anus attulit artubus lumen, 

Talia commemorat lacrimans, exterrita somno : 
" Eurudica prognata, pater quam noster amauit, 
Vires uitaque corpus meum nunc deserit omne. 
Nam me uisus homo pulcher per amoena sallcta 
Et ripas raptare locosque nouos : ita sola 
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FostiUa, gennana soror, errare uidebar 
Tardaque uestigare et quaerere te neque posse 
Corde capessere : seniita nulla pedein stabilibat. 
Exin compellare pater me uoce uidetur 
His uerbis : ' O gnata, tibi sunt ante ferendae 
Aerumnae, post ex fluuio fortuna resistet/ 
Haec ecfatus pater, germana, repente recessit 
Nee sese dedit in conspectum corde cupitus, 
Quamquam multa manus ad caeli caerula templa 
Tendebam lacrumans et blanda uoce uocabam. 
Yix aegro cum corde meo me somnus reliquit." 

Ennius, Ann. I. 34. 

2. lam ilia perfVigia, quae sumunt sibi ad excusationem, quo facilius 
otio perfruantur, certe minime sunt audienda ; cum ita dicunt, accedere 
ad rem publicam plerumque homines nulla re bona dignos, cum quibus 
comparari sordidum, confligere autem, multitudine praesertim incitata, 
miserum et periculosum sit. Quam ob rem neque sapientis esse aceipere 
habenas, cum insanos atque indomitos inpetus Yolgi cohibere non possit : 
neque liberi, cum inpuris atque inmanibus adversarlis decertantem, vel 
contumeliarum rerbera subire, vel exceptare sapienti non ferendas 
iniurias : proinde quasi bonis et fortibus et magno animo praeditis 
nlla sit ad rem publicam adeundi causa iustior quam ne pareant inprobis 
neye ab isdem lacerari rem publicam patiantur, cum ipsi auxilium ferre, 
si cupiant, non queant. 

Ilia autem exceptio cui probari tandem potest, quod negant, sapientem 
suscepturum ullum rei publicae partem, extra quam si eum tempus et 
necessitas coegerit ? Quasi vero maior cuiquam necessitas accedere possit, 
quam accidit nobis, in qua quid facere potuissem, nisi tum consul fuissem 1 
Consul autem esse qui potui, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem a pueritia, 
per quem equestri loco natus pervenirem ad honorem amplissimum 1 — 
Cicero, De Repub. I. v. vi. 

8. Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit, 

Bullaque succinctis Laribus donata pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque inpune Subura 
Permisit sparsisse oculos iam candidus umbo ; 
Cumque iter ambiguum est, et yitae nescius error 
Diducit trepidas ramosa in compita mentes. 
Me tibi supposui : teneros tu suscipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, sinu ; tum fallere sellers 
Adposita intortos extendit regula mores, 
Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit sub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes : 
Unum opus, et requiem pariter disponiraus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus seria mensa. 
Non equidera hoc dubites, amborum foedere certo 
Consentire dies et ab uno sidere duci : 
Nostra vel aequali suspendit tempora Libra 
Farca tenax veri, seu nata fidelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum, 
Satumumque gravem nostro love frangimus una : 
Nescio quod, certe est, quod me tibi temperat astmm. 

Persius, V. 30-61. 
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4. Platarchus secundo libromm, qnos de Homero composnit, inperfecte 
atque praepostere atque inscite synlogismo esse usum Epicurum dicit 
aerbaque ipsa Epicuri ponit : 'O {^avarog ovStv irpdc vf^' f^ y«P didhr^iv 
avauy&Tirii' rb Se uvauTdrjTOvv oidev irpbg rjixag. " Nam praetermisit," inquit, 
" quod in prima parte sumere debuit, rdv -davarw elvai iffyxvc «oi acjfiaroc 
SuiXvaiVf tum deinde eodem ipso, quod omiserat, quasi posito concessoque 
ad confirmandum aliud utitur. Progredi autem hie," inquit, "synlogis- 
mus, nisi illo prius posito, non potest." 

Vere hoc quidem Plutarch us de forma atque ordine synlogismi scripsit 
Nam [si], sicut in disciplinis traditur, ita colligere et ratiocinari uelis, sic 
dici oportet : " 6 {^dvaroc ^XVC *ai ocjfiaTog Aia?iVatc rd <Je diahr&ev iivcutrdrirei' 
rb 6k uvaio^ijTovv ov6ev irpbg rjfiag.*' Sed Epicurus, cuiusmodi homost, non 
inscitia uidetur partem istam synlogismi praetermisisse. Neque id ei 
negotium fuit, synlogismum tamquam in scholis philosophorum cum 
numeris omnibus et cum suis finibus dicere. — Gsllius, Noctt. Att. 

II. VIII. 



LATIN COMPOSITION. 

Translate freely into Latin Prose : — 

^schines, a famous orator of antiquity, had pleaded at Athens in a 
great cause against Demosthenes, but having lost it retired to Rhodes. 
Eloquence was then the quality most admired among men; and the 
magistrates of that place, having heard he had a copy of the speech of 
Demosthenes, desired him to repeat both their pleadings. After his own 
he recited also the oration of his antagonist. The people expressed their 
admiration of both, but more of that of Demosthenes. If you are, said 
he, thus touched with hearing only what that great orator said, how 
would you have been affected had you seen him speak 1 For he who 
hears Demosthenes only loses much the better part of the oration. Cer- 
tain it is that they who speak gracefully are very lamely represented in 
having their speeches read or repeated by unskilful people ; for there is 
something native to each man, so inherent to his thoughts and sentiments, 
which it is hardly possible for another to give a true idea of. 



GENERAL PAPER. 

Candidates for Final Honors are required to answer ten questions, of which at 

least five must be taken from Division A. 
Candidates for Second- Year Honors are required to answer eight questions 

talcen at will from the paper. 

A. 

1. Qui materiem rerum esse putarunt 
Ignem atque ex igni summam consistere solo. 
£t qui principium gignundis aera rebus 
Constituere, aut humorem quicumque putarunt. 

What philosophers are respectively alluded to here, and how fiur 
if Lucretius justified in classing them together ? 

2. Discuss Socrates as he appears in Xenopbon, and in the various 
classes of Platonic writings ; point out any parts of the latter that 
you consider distinctly veracious, and any distinctly romantic. 
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8. Describe Plato^s doctrine of ideas, and show how it is an attempt 
to reconcile the conflicting theories of earlier schools. How does it 
recur in the speculations of the middle ages ? 

4. C. Fabricius audivit esse quendam Athenis qui se sapientem 
esse profiteretur, eumque dicere omnia quae faceremus ad voluptatem 
esse referenda. — Cic. Cat. Maj. § 13. 

Who is here alluded to? Whence did he borrow his physical 
doctrines, and how is the above ethical theory connected with earlier 
metaphysical views? How does it correspond with any views 
ascribed to Socrates? 

5. Discuss the titles jSao-tXcvr and rex in their use at different 
periods at Mycense, Athens, Rome, and Constantinople. 

6. Describe the gradual weakening of the conservative element in 
the Athenian constitution from Solon to Demosthenes. 

7. Give an account of the Licinian Laws, and the struggle that 
ended in their adoption. 

8. Connect the lives of ^schylus (contemporary with Marathon) 
and Theophrastus (contemporary with Arbela) by the lives of not 
more than six distinguished Greeks, who might have transmitted 
personal traditions. 

9. Connect in the same way the lives of Ennius (contemporary 
with Zama) and Horace (contemporary with Actium) by not more 
than six distinguished Romans. 

10. Discuss the various changes in the construction and represen- 
tation of Attic tragedies introduced by ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. Give «uso your views of the causes of the differences 
between the Greek and the modem drama. 

11. Explain the terms GvfieXrj, ircpicucros, mnyost Aiovvo-ta rh §w 
aaT€if yepavos, eiripprniOy xophv didovcu, ovdev wp6s Au^wcoy. 

12. Translate: — 

(a) elnt ns, 'HpAcXctTc, nbp fi6po¥y h dc fit doKpv 

tfyaycv, cfiVTia-^Tjv d' 6a-<rdKis ofif^tpoi 
ffkuiv iv Xeaxjj KaT€hv<rajM.€v ahXa trv fi€V iroVf 

f €ti/' ^AXLKapvTj(r€Vf Terpdirakcu, tnrodi^* 
at dc real (a>ov(riv arjb6v€s, fj<rw 6 irayrav 

dpTTcucr^s ^Aidrjs ovk cttI X^^P^ PaKei, — CallTMACHUS. 

(j3) o5fi^ ft' €S <f>p€vas rpi6€ Kparcupivou) yeXavrfs 

hlrop.€injs iv yoX/c^ 5/i' apvtloun Kpeea-a-iv, 
J Xci^^s fi€V vTrearpayraif ;(aXic6i' 8* eiriearai. 

Or AC. apud Her. I. 47. 

18. Explain the origin of the peculiar idioms iji the following : — 

(a) ourB* m iroirja-op ; — SoPH. O. T. 643. 

(fi) e/ibi fi€V yhp davfJKUTTS>s do/cet, & ^AyaBav, as avayiai tivai. 

Plato, Symp. 200. 
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(y) o^os yhp c^x^* "^"^ ^©i' &ir<as Btkct 

Kcifiov yf na)5 d' ov x^'^'^p^s oias y* ifiov ; 

Soph. Trach. 443-44. 

(§) To^€ y€ firjPf cos oifuu irtpl avrov dvayKOt^rrarop €lpcu Xeytiv, 

Plato, PhUeb. 20. 

14. Restore digamma to the foUowlDg Homeric lines, makiDg 
needful changes : — 

ovK €(rr'^ ovbk couce T€hv €7ros apvr)<ra<r6ai, 
iroKKSiv 5' avBpomfov Ibev aarea Koi voov eyvto. 
^elvos 8* avT* ipos i<mv cKaaros 5' yipope ripjjs* 
omroT* hv fj^rjai] T€ koI tjs ip^eiperai airjs. 
(bairjKcav oi apKrTOLj iirel repTTovr* fV€€cr«rtv. 
&s (lirct>v &Tpvv€ pevos leal Bvpov iKcurrov. 
rjfkvOov (Ikoot^ trei is irarplba yaiav. 

15. Compare centum and €Kcer6v, sex and i^ (Fef in inscriptions). 
equus and nnros, suus and 6s (tos)* i^teterant and €(rTa<rav. Account 
for the metrical irregularity in such Homeric phrases as otto €o ko^ 
jSoXci/ vlov and €\d(€To dvyarepa rjv. What correspond in cognate 
Latin words to Greek x» <^» ^» initial and medial P Illustrate by 
examples. 

16. Explain the successive modes of transliteration of Greek into 
Latin as illustrated in the following Greek words : — 

Uvppos, ^EKa^T], 'OSvcrcrevff, (avri, Tpcar€(irr)s, Ev/3ovXtdi;s, Opiapfios, 
Tpvrdprjy Kpcuirakrjy KoBopvos. 

17. Treat the etymology of these English and French words: — 
priest t quinsy y savage, parish^ vng^ dean, diamond, cynosure, spice, 
to pay ; etoile, guepe/feu, devoir, Vendredi ; show the identity oitear 
with French larme ; {any twelve) . 

B. 

18. Narrate (with the dates) the causes of the establishment and 
fall of the hegemony of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 

19. Describe the mutual relations of the Greeks and Romans 
before B.C. 200. 

20. Give the general boundaries of the Roman dominion in the 
years 200 B.C., 100 B.C., 100 a.d., and 200 a.d. 

21. Compare the constitutional changes of Sulla with those ol 
Augustus. 

22. Give a brief account of the life, character, and works of Aris- 
totle, Euripides, Isocrates, Ovid, Tacitus, Terence {any four). 

23. Give the geo^aphical positions of the following places, and the 
historical events connected with them (with the date of each) : — 

Sardis, Himera, Potidaea. Delium, Sentinum, Asculum, JSgates, 
CynoscephalsB, Corfinium, Formiae. 
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24. Give the ancient names of the following : York, Elbe, Sara- 
ffossa, Guadalquivir, Coblentz, Aries, Lyons, Piacenza, Treves, Cape 
Matapan, Cnmea, Stamboul, Negropont, Navarino, Santa Maura, 
Palermo, Trieste, Dnieper, Ceylon, the Chinese. 

25. Explain the allusions in four of the following passages : — 

(1) Arma rogo, genetrix nato. Te filia Nerei, 
Te potuit lacrimis Tithonia flectere conjux. 

ViRG. Aen. VIII. 383-84. 

(2) Non hie Andromedae resonant pro matre catenae. 

Nee tremis Ausonias, Phoebe fugate, dapes, 
Penthea non saevae venantur in arbore Bacchae, 
Nee solvit Danaas subdita cerva rates. 

Pkopert. IV. xxii. 29 sqq. 

(3) Un dessein si funeste 
Si n'est digne d'Atr^e, est digne de Thyeste. 

Crebillon, Atree. 

(4) The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tower 

Were levelled with the ground. — Milton's Sonnets. 

(5) The Scian and the Teian muse 

tti * * * * * 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds that echo farther West 
Than your sires' islands of the blest. 

Byron, Don Juan, Canto HT. 

26. Turn the following into indirect discourse (you may abbreviate 
words that are not changed) : — 

Quinctius, quantum consul, ad contionem populum vocavit: ** Etsi 
mihi," inquit ** nullius noxae conscius, Quirites, sum, tamen cum 
pudore summo in contionem vestram processi. Hanc ego ignomi- 
niam, quamquam jamdiu is status rerum est ut nihil boni divinet 
animus, si huic potissimum imminere anno scissem, vel exilio vel 
morte vitassem. Satis honorura erat ; mori consulem tertium opor- 
tuit. Quern tandem hostes contempsere ! Nos consules, an vos, 
Quirites? Si culpa est in nobis, auferte imperium indignis; si in 
vobis, quamdiu ignominiam patiemini ? " 

27. Explain the use of the pluperfect subjunctive in the following 
conditional sentences : — 

(a) Monuit, si Caesar Pompeium vicisset, ut in Africam fugerem ; 
sin autera ab eo victus esset, ne victorem nimio gaudio adirem. 

(6) Haec utraque improbavi ; nee tamen tertium quidquam relic- 
tuni erat, si noluiases triumphura de civibus oomitari. 

(c) Quantam Romae ciadem excitassent Pompeiani si triumphantes 
intrassent ! 

(<2) Hoc telum [falarica] etiamsi haesisset in scuto, nee ad corpus 
penetrasset, magnum timorem faciebat. 
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28. Discuss the meanings of capio, dico, and fero as oompounded 
with the various prepositions, and tiie £nglish words derived from 
these compounds. 

29. Put into Latin : On the 29th of July I paid 80,000,000 ses- 
terces for Caesar^s house ; Cato asked the consul to make it a ques- 
tion in the senate, and Hortensius said he would put his name to an 
act in accordance with that view. 

30. Criticise the following definitions : laborare, to labor ; occu' 
pare, to occupy ; omarg, to adorn ; defendere, to defend ; dedicctre, 
to dedicate ; securus, secure ; fabtdosus, fabulous ; famosiis, famous ; 
paganus, pagan; honesitts, honest; vUis, vile; obtineOf obtain; 
miserabUis^ miserable ; imago, image. 

81. Explain the constructions with ov firf, Dawes^s Canon, the 
tertiary predicate, the cognate accusative; criticise any prevailing 
theories with regard to them. 

82. Translate and explain : — 

(a) TTjP *EXaT€tav KoriXa^, a>s ovd* h», ct rt yevocno, h% aviurptv 
aovrtop vfia>p icai rStp Srf^ifop. — Dem. De Cor. p. 884. 
O) th-Xa d* o^p Bt/rffp ytveoBcu Bvyarpos 

yvpcuKtmoipwv TroXefKov dpoyydp, — ^SCH. Ag. 224—25. 
(y) avK toff oTTOis Xcfot/it ra SfvSrj koKcu — ^SCH. As, 620. 
(i) oTTov d* *Ajr<JXXa>i' (tkcuos ij, rivfs a'o(l>oi; — EuR. Electr. 972. 
(f} ri fi ov Xaj3fi>v 

€KT€iPas €v$ifSf ons eSf i^a firprort 

iyuavrhv dvBpwroitriv, €v6(v 5 y^d>s ; — SoPH. O. T. 1891—93. 
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11. MODERN LANGUAGES. 

BNGLISH. 

BngTIflh 1. — Prof. Child. 

History and Grammar of the English Language. — Hadley's History of the 
English Language. — Marsh's Anglo-Saxon Reader. — Morris's Historical 
Accidence. — Lectures. 

Jhree hours a week. 8 Juniors, 10 Sophomores, 

Bngliflh 2. — Prof. Child. 

Anglo-Saxon and Early English.^Be6wvli. — Matzner's Altenglische 
Sprachproben. 

Three hours a xoeek. (This course was not given.) 

English 3. — Prof. Child. 

English Literature. — Chaucer (Canterbury Tales): Prologue, Knight's 
Tale, Nun's Priesfs Tale. — Shakspere : Hamlet, Tempest. — Bacon's 
Essays. — Milton: English Poems (except Paradise Lost). — Dryden: 
Select Poems. 

Three hours a week. 88 Seniors, 20 Juniors. 



ENGLISH 8. 

1. Account for the final e, and for such elisions, or slurs, as occur in the 
following rerses : — 

Hire orerlippe wypede sche so clene. 
Or if men smot it with a yerde smerte. 
Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 
The blisf ul martir quyte you youre meede. 
I drede not that outher thou schalt dye. 
Alias 1 I ne have no Ian gage to telle. 
To fighte for a lady, benedicite. 
And forth we riden, a litel more than paas. 
1 not whether sche be womman or goddesse. 
By eteme word to deyen in prisoun. 
Sche was agast, and sayde, herte deere. 

2. Explain what is italicized in these verses, including the grammatical 
forms when they are peculiar : — 

What schulde he studie and make himselven wood . . . 
As Austyn hyt f 

9 
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In love-dayea couthe he mochel helpe. 

His studie tvas but litel on the Bible (the Doctour). 

In Galice at seynt Jame and at Coloyne. 

And ran to Londone, unto seynte Pouies, 

To seeken him a chaunteriefor souks. 

A gentil niaunciple was ther of a temple, 

Of which achatours mighten take exemple 

For to be wyse in beyying of vitaille : 

For whether that he payde, or took by taiUe, 

Algate he waytede so in his achate 

That he was ay bifom and in good state. 

And this day fyfty wyk'es,yer ne neer. 

Men may the oide at-rerme, but not at-rede, 

8. Give the story of the Nonne Prestes Tale. 

4. Write in prose, accurately, the meaning of these passages : •— 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John-a-drcams, unpregnant of my cause. 
And can say nothing : no, not for a king. 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn'd defeat was made. 

So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgments-, casual slaughters, 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause. 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall'n on the inventors' heads. 

Curtsied when you have and kist 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there. 
And sweet sprites the burthen bear. 

Explain : — 

How absolute the knave is : the age is grown so picked that the toe of 
the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe: would 
from a paddock, from a bat, a yib, such dear concernings hide : would 
have made milch the burning eyes of heaven : how are they' escoted f 
we'll e'en to't like French falconers : to expostulate what majesty should be : 
iimed soul : from the body of contraction plucks the very soul : not to stir 
without great argument : no trophy, sword, nor hatchment o'er his bones. 

6. Give the bu*th-year of Milton, of Dryden. What offices did Bacon 
hold ? What are his principal works 1 What are the chief works of 
Dryden besides those which you have read ? How many years between 
Comus and Samson Agonistes ? How many between the birth of Bacon 
and the death of Dryden 1 

6. Write whatever you can remember of Bacon's essay Of Love. 
Write down as many of the subjects of his essays as you can. What 
subjects display his wisdom most conspicuously, and what less ? 

[For 6 may be substituted a transcript from memory of any one of these 
essays: Of Superstition, Of Innovations, Of Studies; or an accurate 
synopsis of the essay Of Judicature.] 
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7. Explain the words italicized : — 

Which manj times sorteth to discord : a man maj have a Quarrel to marry 
when he will : a servant, if he be inward, is commonly thought but a by- 
way to dose corruption : the part of Epimetheua mought well become Pro- 
metheus in the case of discontentments: Burses, Triumphs, Masques: 
which is a great adamant of acquaintance: judges ought to be more 
learned than witty, more revered than plausible : it may be that Plato's great 
^fOT, if the world should last so long, would have some effect : the 
blessing ofJudah and Issachar will never meet. 

8. Write historical notes on any one of these three passages, giving 
dates for three of the persons mentioned : — 

** Kings that have been fortunate conquerors in their first years turn in 
their later years to be superstitious and melancholy : as did Alexander 
the Great, Dioclesian, and, in our memory, Charles the Fifth." 

"But Macchiavel knew not of a Friar Clement, nor a Ravaillac, nor a 
Jaureguy, nor a Balthazar Gerard." 

''In the first place are conditores imperiorum . . . such as were 
Bomulns, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, Ismael.^' 

9. Write Milton's Sonnet to Cyrlack Skinner, upon his Blindness ; and 
then thirty lines from Lycidas, or from II Penseroso. 

10. Give briefly the argument of Paradise Regained. Whence is the 
Btory of (Samson Agonistes taken ? 

11. Explain the following passages : — 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boil'd, 

Gns-amber steam'd. 

Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, etc. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp. 

When Agrican with all his northern powers 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

And as that Theban monster, that proposed 

The riddle, and him who solv'd it not devoured. 

That once found out and solv'd, for grief and spite 

Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian steep. 

I, on the other side. 
Used no ambition to commend my deeds. 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brass, thy broad haheraeon, 
Vant-brace, and greves, and gauntlet : add thy spear, 
A v)eaver*s beam, and seven-times folded shield. 
Or so unprincipled in virtue's book. 
Yet, should I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits. 
O fountain Arethuse, and thou honour'd flood 
Smooth-slidim Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds. 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus train. 
And sable stole of cipres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
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Of Camball and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass. 
To force our consciences, that Christ set free, 
And ride ns with a classic hierarchy. 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints^ whose hones 
Lie scattered on ^ Alpine mountains cold. 
12. Criye the date and the occasion of each of the poems of Dryden that 
you have read. In Annus Mirabiiis, who is the "famed commander" 
on the Dutch side 1 Give some account of Albemarle ; of " the Prince." 
Who are the principal personages described in Absalom and Achitophel, 
and what are the Efebrew names given them ? Who are the Jebusites ? 
What is the point of this couplet : — 

For while from sacred truth I do not swerve, 

Tom Stemhold's, or Tom Shadwell's, rhymes will serve. 



GERMAN. 
PRESCRIBED GERMAN. 

Freshman Year. — Mr. G. A. Bartlett. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. — Translation of Schiller'g 
Neffe als Onkel, and stories by Zschokke, Heyse, etc. 
Tivo hours a week. 



PRESCRIBED GERMAN. 

There was another paper for advanced students set as a sabstitate for a part 

of this. 
The Qerman equivalents of the numbered words were given at the examination. 

I. 

1. (a) He ought not to have done that. (6) We wish ^ you would do^ 
us the honor* to visit* us. (c) These soldiers* obey* their officers.^ 
(d) We are not permitted ^ to see our friends, {e) K this landscape ^ were 
more beautiful, I would paint ^^ it. (/) Oh that he might see his suf- 
fering ^^ brother before he dies 1 ^^ (g) It is necessary ^' that he should 
teach his pupils to play.l* 

2. The French ** emperor ^^ believed 17 he had been insulted ^^ by this 
unexpectedly answer,20 and declared ^^ (the) war^J* at once.'^ Bodies-of- 
troops 2* were sent-forward '-^^ and every-where '^ was heard the beating ^ 
of (the) drums *-* and the brazen'^ blare ^ of (the) trumpets.^i At home, 
in the market, on the street, in the city, and in the country, you could 
hear the people '2 discuss^ the war^* and its probable ^5 result.** Up to 
the first of August*^ all the forces ^ of the Empire ^ were busied *® with 
the preparation *^ of the army ♦*- for ** contest ** and conquest.** The 
fortresses ** on the frontier *7 were strongly *^ garrisoned,** although no 
good Frenchman ^ expected *i that the G^ermans *2 would ever cross ® 
the Rhine. 

8. This news did not arrive until he had risen and dressed himself, for 
he was accustomed^ to wake early. Thereupon^ he sent back the 
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courier 56 with the reply, he would undertake w the jouruey if the citizenB 
would communicate ^ to him the grounds ^® of their suspicion.*^^ 

4. The President has heard these representatives <>i defend ® him, and 
he knows that they might be useful ^ to him if they would. 

6. When are you going to return home ? Gto to ** the window, and see 
whether our carriage ^ is before the door. 

6. We heard that on the morning after ^ the engagement ^ the 
corpses « lay ^ thick ^ on the field-of-battle.1l 

IL 

1. „(5nth)cbcr," ricf cr i^m su, „ scigft bu un« ben rcc^ten SBeg, obcr ic& laffc 
bic^ crfd^ic^cnl" — „0c^r iDo^l!" crhjicbcrtc bcr S3aucr, „in bicfcm italic 
toerbe id) a(d re(^tf(i(^affener ^Urger flerben unb brauc^e nic^t £anbe^t)errcit^et 
SU tocrbcn." 

2. Slbcr noc^ flanb cincr bcr mitttcrcn ©iJgcn, auf bcm fld^ cin ^au9 bcfanb, 
toci(^e« t)on bcm 3ottc{nnc^mcr mit fcincr 3=amiUc bctoo^nt tourbc. 

3. S« bcUcbt 3^iicn, mit mir ju fd^crjcn, gnUbigcS ijrilulcin. Siicmanb lann 
3^iicn t)on ^ormcuil bcffcr ^u^tunft gcbcn, aid iify, 

4. ^df gctoinnc cincn f^rcunb, bcr mir bct^itlflic!^ fcin tDiQ, mcinc ©clicbte 
$u bcti^cn, unb id) bin im (25tanb, ii)n toicbcc gtiidttid^ gu madden. 

fiormcuil. ^ad fte^t $u ^off en ; abec fo gang an^^emad^t ift cd boc!^ nid^t* 
6. 3^r $crr Onfcl ^at mir fc^r tticl @utc« tton 3f^ncn gcfagt, ^crr *>ott 
2)orfignv, unb toctt cntfccnt, mit ^^ncn ^Hnbcl anfangcn ju kooUcn, bicte t(^ 
loon ^crjcn mcinc t^rcunbfc^att an unb bittc um bic ^^rigc. 

6. abcr bcllagcn tann id) mid) nid)t bariibcr, ba ^\)x S^icffc mir juuotgclom* 
men ift 

7. 'Sflun, SWobamc I unfre IWit^tc i^at mic^ fcit mctncm ^icrfcin f aft nic ijcr* 
laffcn* 9Bo((cn n>ir f i c $um ®(^icbdrt(^tcr nc^mcn V 

8. @tettc bir bor, ^id)U, mcinc ^rau toiU mic^ glaubcn madden, bag id) t)iev, 
f)iev in bicfcm S^^^^^^r ntit it)v gcf^rod^cn ^abcn fott, in bcmfclbcn Slugcn* 
l>li(te, too id) mid) auf bcr Siouioncr ^oftftra§c fc^ilttcln Ucg. 

9. SRcin @ott, ncinl ©anj im ^cgcnti^cil, id) bin rcd^t toot)l mit bir jufric* 
ben, ba bu bcine 9toUe fo gut gcf)>iclt \)a% 

10. Stann id) bafilr? €>ic fc^cn, bag id) cben fc^t ben SfJeffen fiir ben Onfcl 
gcnommcn— iffd ju oertounbern, bag id) ben Onfcl fiir ben 9'icffcn nai)m? 

11. Unb bic JQuittung iibcr bie ^unbert ^iftoten, mcrl' id) jc^t too!?l, I^abe 
id) and) nid)t ber &)t{id)Uit bed SBud^ercrd $u t>crbantcn. 

12. mid)t ilbct! SaS? 3um (gntjiidcu ^abe id) fie gcf)){eft. SWitmciner 
yeitfd^^c unb ben ftouriccfticfcln, \a\) id) nid)t eincm ganjcn ^oftiUon glci(^V 

m. 

1. 9td ber SBagen um bie @tragcne(te rottte fai^ er noc^ einmal i^re liebc (Be* 
flalt, toic fie langfam ben Seg juriidtging. Xa9 dngftigtc i^n, cr ging immcr 
langfamcr. SBaS fc^lt bir, fragtc fie, inbcm fie na^c ju i^m trat. 

2. Siun n)urben me^rc SWalc in bcr SSoc^c (gjrcurfioncm in*€ Qfclb obcr in bie 
^aibctt gemad^t, unb fatten fie bann 3Kittag« bic grilnc 33otani«irta^fcI boH 
^aut unb ^(umen nad) $aude gebrac^t, fo fam 9tcin^arbt cinigc @tunben 
f)>llter koicber, um mit (gUfabct^ ben gcmcinft^aftlid^cn O^unb $u t^cilcn. 

8. Tran^ate the following words, and give both the singular and plural 
(nominative only) of the nouns and the principal parts of the verbs : — 
ifiErlltttcr, ^reifd^cn, B)ficd)te, ^imbcerbiifd^e, SWarber, ^roten, at^emjug, 
S3anbcr, (Krbbccrcufd^lag, ^orbc, ^cgcntoart, f8cvU})v, SPJiirc^cn, bcfcl(^lctt, 
ftanben, erja^len, toinftc, fag, loarf. 
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198 COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

XSLECTIVISS. 
German 1. 
(a) LiTBRABT Course. — Mr. Gk A. Bartlbtt. 
Advanced Grammar and Composition (Weisse's Grammar and Book 
of Exercises). — Introduction to the History of German Language and 
Literature (Extracts: Kurz, Leitfaden zur Geschichte d. d. Literatur; 
Hahn, die Poetisclie Literatur ; Kttnzel, Drei BUcher Sprach- und Styl- 
proben). — Grimm's Landschnftsmaler. — Lessing's Minna von Bamhelm. 
— Prose Selections. — Conversational Exercises. 
Two hours a week, 80 Sophomores, 

(h) Historical Course. — Mr. W. Cook. 

Das Leben Karrs des Grossen, von Einhard. — Liutprand's Bericht 
fiber seine Sendung nach Constantinopel. — Nithard's vier Biicher 
Geschichten. From the " Geschichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit in 
deutscher Bearbeitung." 

TiDO hours a week, 7 Juniors, 42 Sophomores. 

German 2. — Prof. Hei>ob. 

Schiller's Lyrics. — Lessing's Nathan derWeise. — Tieck's Gestiefelter 
Elater. — H. Grimm's Venus von Milo. — Composition. 
Three hours a week. 6 Seniors, 58 Juniors. 

German 3. — Prof. Hbdgb. 

Goethe's Lyrics. — Goethe's Prose. — Goethe's Faust, First Part.— 
Jean Paul's Blumen-, Frucht- und Domstiicke. — Composition. 
Three hours a week. 29 Seniors. 



(a) GERMAN 1. 



No. in. Is taken partly from the mid-year paper, as the course In *<Llteratiir- 

geschichte " was nearly finished at that examination. 
The Qerman equivalents of the numbered words were given at the examination. 

n, , ^- <^) 

Translate : — 

On a fine^ morning in the month* of May,' during the great war,* the 

early-risers* in the village' of M saw columns-of-troops'' hastening^ 

through the streets on the road^ to the river J<> Soon" after the sun had 
ripen,*-* several'' children, while bringing'* water from a well** situated'* 
at 8ome'7 distance'^ from the village, heard firing'^ in a wood*^ between 

their village and the city of S . Without filling^' their pails,22 the 

frightened23 girls'* and boys ran home and told their parents'* that Gen- 
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eral J had certainly26 routed^^ the whole northern-army28 and was 

now driving^ the (Union) soldiers out of the valley .^'^ The inhabitants*^ 
of the little village, being Southemer8,32 rejoiced at** the prospect of being 
again free, as** they expressed themselves ; ^ but, since they could not 
quite** believe that such good news {such^ a good neto^) could be true,*® 
they ordered^ two young slaves*^ to go toward the wood in which the 
children said they had heard the firing. While awaiting** the return** 
of their messengers,** the village fathers commenced making*^ prepara- 
tions** for*7 the proper*^ reception*^ of the wounded** ; for they knew that, 
if a battle^^ should be fought^'' here, the loss^ on both sides would be veiy 
heavy.** Scarce^ twenty minutes** had elapsed*^ when the negroes** 
returned*® and said that the woods were occupied*** by cavalry ,*i but they 
could not learn*^ to which army it belonged.** Before they had finished** 
their report,** a loud** boom*7 was heard, and they saw a shell*^ bursting*® 
over the church, just behind the huge^ beeches.^i This was the begin- 

ningTZ of the celebrated7!» battle of W . It is said that General J 

intended^ severingT* the communications^* of the little army, and that 

General K allowedT' it to be done'* ; but we will not believe him 

capable^ of a treasonable'*^ act,8i and will thank Providence** and our 
valiant** cannoneers** that the enemy was forced** to retreat** without 
having accomplished*? his purpose.** 

II. (B.) 

1. Every islander^ is himself^ an ishind,* says a celebrated* German 
author*; on the continent* we are more communicative'' and free.* 

2. Frequently® I have heard entire** biographies^^ fl:om persons*^ ^ho 
had only sat an hour^* with me in the carriage. i* 

3. I thank you for this piece of information ; ^* it is always pleasant^* 
when one is informed^^ of i* such*® facts'-^ on the spot.21 

4. Here certainly^^J the eye is wearied^* by the sight'* of the monoto- 
nous2*pine fore8t8,2* which rise^ on every hill.^* 

6. Why should^® we permit*® this man to destroy** our arrangements,'^ 
since he does not possess** that interest** in** the affair** which we con- 
sider*? (as) necessary.** 

6. We have something*® to say to you, which we heard while travel- 
ling** in the society*^ of those friends whose good fortune*^ had caused** 
you such** joy.** 

7. Thereupon** the Jews*' convinced themselves** that the law*® to 
which they had submitted** was no longer*^ in force.** 

8. If these reinforcements^ are withdrawn,** we shall not venture** to 
attack** the fortification; *' but, if still further** assistance*® should arrive,*® 
we do not doubt^^ that the besieged*- would surrender.** 

m. (A.) 

Uebcrflc^t ber 2itcraturgc8(^i(^te. 

1. SBo ftub bie erflen gcfc^ic^tli(^en 0^)urcn bcr bcutfc^cn ^pva6)e ju fut^cn? 

2. Snbcrc ^pva^m beSfelbcn €5tammc«? 

S» S)mei ^au^jtabfc^nitte bcr bcutfc^en 2iteraturgcfc^i*tcV 

4. Ziehen tlcincrc ^ertobcn bcrfclbcn ? 

6» (S^arafter ber brittcn ^criobe ? ber ficbcnten ^criobe? 

6. 3n tDeld^e ^cdobe fdUt bie erfle 93lilt^eseitV 2)ie stDeiteV 

7. fieffing : fein 8eben unb feinc SSerle ? 
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IV. (A.) 

CONVBESATIONAL EXEBCISES. 

1. Translate that. 2. It is too difficult. 3. Do yon noderstand it now ? 
4. Let us take a short walk. 5. Summer is gone, it is a little cool. 6. Put 
on your gloves and great-coat. 7. How long have you been learning Ger- 
man f 8. Is that an interesting book which you are reading ? 9. What 
part of the town do you live in ? 10. Explain this rule to me. 11. Give 
me some examples. 12. It has left off raining. 18. We have always an 
examination at the end of the year. 14. Tell him I have a letter for 
him. 15. Where have you spent your holidays ? 16. Your piano is out 
of tune, you should have it tuned. 17. Give me ready money, please. 
18. Permit me to open the door for you. 19. There are many persons 
who do not like this dish. 20. Has the carriage come ? 21. No, not yet ; 
you ordered it for two o'clock, I understand. 22. It is true I shall have 
time to take lunch with you. 

V. |A and B.) 

1. aSerncr.— 3<^ mertc too^l, ba§ cine fd^iJnc 3)i«vofition ilbcr bcincn 
IBcrflanb gci^t 3^ tt>itt mcinc ^erlcn nic^t t>t>v bic 0iluc tocrfem 

2. gr ^ai t>a9 rcc^tfd^affenfte ^crj, ahtt ^icc^tfc^affen^cit unb Sbelmut^ frnb 
SBortc, bic cr nic auf bic 3wngc bringt. 

3* (Sv t>enin9lii(ftc $n>ci SD^etlen t>on ^ter mit fcinem SESagcn, unb tooQte 
burdt^aud nic^t, ba^ midf bicfcr S^f<^^ ^^^^ ^a(fyt mc^r toftcn foUte. 

4* 2)ad \)(Xttt idf better geti^an; la. Slbcc ctgcntti(i(^ toodtc icb micb nur bet 
3^nen bcbantcn, ba§ @ic fo gut gctpcfcn, unb mir bie ^unbcrt 8oui3b'or 
aufgc^oben. 

5. ^(^ fage ben ©ro^cn meincn gro^cn S)anl, bag fie il^re Snf)>rU(j^e auf 
einen 9)lann l^abcn fasten laffen, ben id) hodfy nut jtffx ungem mit i^nen 
get^cilt ^atte. 

6. O, ilbcr bie tDtlben, unbiegfamcn SWilnner, bic nur immer iffv fttcred auge 
auf ba« ^ef^cnfl bcr (S^re ^cfteu, fiir aVic9 anberc ©cfiibl fic^ bcr^artcn I 

7. ^\)X cigene« SSermiJgcn ift gar nid^t bctrHd^tlid^ ; burcb ctn tocntg eigen* 
ttil^igc 9fic(^nungen Wnncn c3 ibr bie ^wmilnbcr biJUig su SBaffer macbcn. 

8. Unb ift e5 meine (Sinric^tung, bag aUt Ucbertreibungen be« fiad^crlic^en 
fo fa^ig finb? 3(^ n>ettc, tDcnn id) ^\)xtn 93ettler nun benici^mc, bag au^ 
biefer eben fo tocnig @ticb l^altcn toirb. 

9. Xcv ^Ite toatete in feinem ^tid)ti)urm umi^er, burd^fuf^r bad ^liittertocrt 
mit bcr offenen ^anb im ^orbeigeben, n>ie man ben ^d^af^n burcb bie ^olle 
fabrt, bob einigc ^vixdfyti auf, bie bad ^etoitter i^crabgcft^lagen b^tte, )>u^te fie 
am 9io(fe befab fie unb ftedCte fie in bic koeite S^afd^e. 

10. 3^ricbri(!^ war ein Canbfd^aftdmaler feined 3«^^"^* 2luf ber te^ten 
audfteflung traf er sjon einem feiner eigenen Scrte mit bem ^farrer jufam* 
men, ber il^n mit ungenirter Offeni^^eit unbelannter SBeife jum ^ertrauten 
feiner ©ekounberung mad^te, 

11. Sr blidte in bie Siefe ber ^aftanien ^inaud, stoifd^en bencn einigc ^ap* 
^etn ftanben, fai^ ber aHacjr nad^, bie mit blogen i^iigcn unb roti^em ^o^ftucbc 
ben (Simer jum ©mnnen trug, ^b'rte bad ©cqmtfc^c bed ©(bkoengcld imb 
laufc^tc bann toieber auf bie ticfc ©tiUc, aid bie 6ad^e abgct^an toar. 

(Sinctt augcnblicf lam ed i\)m ba ttor, aid miiffe er loieber fort. 

12. aSem cr feblt, ber fu(bt bad S^eue, fjra^^jante, ©id^tbare auf, um Don 
augen in fid) ll^ineinjutragen, toa& bon innen an^ ju fc^auen bertoebrt hUibt ; 
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toer aber bad (BiM Unnt, in f!(^ auffletsen ju fei^en, toad bie Hu^ere Selt 
tttemaU in fold^er €>(^dn^eit bieten touirbe, ber fuc^t inftiuctmdgtg ben $la^ 
auf, too biefer ^eimlid^en @eki>aU ber freiefte ^pUlvaum toirb, ^^ au^subel^* 
nen tn bie Unenbltc^feit. 

13. @o aid tin ^^u^enb i^oi^er, fd^lantev ^iefernbttume jerflceut baftanben, 
iebev mit bem fc^toarjen ^d^attenftect neben ftt^, ben feine buntle, unbetoeg« 
li(^e Arone bem @onnen(ic^te abtro^te* 

14. (B onlj). CoDJagate all the verbs in 6, 9, and 12. 



GERMAN 8. 
L Goethb's Faust. 

1. What historical foundation is there for the Faust legend"; in other 
words, who was the original of the Faust of tradition whom Goethe has 
taken for the subject of his drama? What is known of his history, and 
from what sources ? 

2. What is the popular legend concerning his fate ? 

8. By whom and when was this legend first published ? 

4. Through whose work did Goethe probably first become acquainted 
with Faust 1 

5. When did the subject of his drama first occur to him ? When was 
any portion of it first published ? When was the First Fart published 
entire 1 When was the Second Part completed ? How many years, then, 
are comprised between the first inception and the completion ? 

6. What Fnglish poet has treated the same theme ? What is the date 
of his work ? 

Translate : — 

@r^abner ©eifl, bu gabfl mir, gabft mtr atted, 
SBarum ic^ bat. Xn I^aft mic nic^t umfoltft 
2)eitt angcftd^t im f^euer jugetoenbct. 
®abfl mtr bie berrlic^e IKatur jum StUni^vtidf, 
Stxait, fie $u fil^ten, ju genicten. ^lidfyt 
^(dt flaunenben 8efu(!^ erlaubft bu nur, 
©ergdnneft mir in i^re ttefc Sruft 
®ie in ben 39ufen eincd ^^rcunb'd ju ft^auen. 
Xn fii^rfl bie 9tei^e ber Sebcnbigen 
®or mtr uorbei, unb Ic^rft mic^ meine Sriiber 
^m jtiiLen S3ufc^, in Cuft unb Saffcr tcnnen. 
Unb h)cnn ber ©turrn im SSatbe brauf't unb Inarrt, 
2)ie ^licfenflc^te ftiirjenb 9iac^barafte 
Unb SfJad^barftamme quctfc^cnb nieber ftrcift, 
Unb ibrcm 3faa bnm^)f ^ol^t ber ^ilget bonnert ; 
2)ann fiibrft bu mic^ jur fic^ern ^Htflt, jeigft 
Ttidf bann mtr felbft, unb meiner eignen ^rufl 
©ebeime tiefe aSunber i>ffnen fic^. 
Unb fteigt bor meinem ©lid ber reine SWonb 
8eflinftigenb b^riiber ; fti^toeben mir 
©on gfelfentoHnben, and bem feuc^ten ©ufd^, 
2>er ©ortoelt fiibeme ©eftalten auf, 
Unb linbem ber ©etrad^tung ftrenge 8ufl. 
9* 
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O ba§ bem SD^enfc^en ni(fytS f&oVitt>mm*nt9 \ohh 
(Sm^ftnb' i(^ nun. Xu gabft $u btefec SBonne, 
Xk mic^ ben ©ottcrn na^' unb nS^er brinflt, 
iD^tr ben (^efdt^rten, ben id) fc^on nic^t me^v 
(Sntbel^ren fann, koenn ec gleic^, tali unb fted^, 
Wlidf t>ox mix felbft erniebtigt, unb $u 9{t(itd, 
Wlit einem SBort^aud^, betne ®aben koanbelt 
(Sr fad^t in meiner ^ruft etn toilbed Sf^uev 
92ad^ jenem fd^iJnen $ilb gefd^iifttg an* 
^oiaumV i6f t)on ^egierbe ju &cnu^* 
Unb im (S)enu§ t)erf(^ma(i^t' idfy nac^ ^egtevbe. 

n. Jban Paul. 

Translate : — 

2)u Iiebe'£enette ! (Sine ^raut ift $n>ar t>te(e Za^t lang fiir ieben, ben fit 
ni6ft betrat^et, eiu [(^led^ted, magered beiL 8(^aubcob, unb fUr mi(^ dottenbd ; 
aber cine ©tunbe nebm i6f au«— nSmtid^ bie ant SWorgen be« ^ocbseittaged— , 
koorin bie biS^etige t^cetin in ibtent bicten ^u^e jittemb, mit l^tumen unb 
t^ebem betoad^fen, bie ibr bad @(^i({fal mit il^nlic^en balb audrei§et, unb mit 
Ungftlic^en anb^ic^tigen ^ugen, bie ftc^ am ^er$en ber SD^nttev sum le^ten^ unb 
fcbonften SDlal ergie^en ; mx6f ben>egt biefe 8tunbe, fag' id), toovin biefe ®e» 
fc^mUcfte auf bem QJedtfte bet p^ceube fo t)iele 2:rcnnungen unb einc einjige 
i^ereinigung feiert, unb koorin bie SD'^uttec i>ov i\fv umtel^rt unb ju ben dnbent 
^inbern ge^t unb bie ^engfili(^e tincrn Ofvemben iiberldffet 2>u fro^ podttn* 
bed ^eq, benf idf bann, nic^t immer fo koirft bu bicb unter ben f(^n>iilen 
ei^ejabren ^eben, bein eigned 33lut toirfl bu oft bergieften, um ben ©eg in*9 
^Itet fefter ^erab^uCommen, tcie fid) bie ^emfenjdgec au9 l^lut ilt^vev eignen 
^erfen fatten* 

in. Composition. 

Translate into Grerman : — 

In the whole history t)f man no chapter^ is more instructive' for heart 
and mind than the annals* of crime.* Viewed* on^ that side, there-is- 
much-to-be-objected-to'' [in] the ordinary 8 treatment^ of history; and 
here, I suspect, ^*^ lies the reason why the study^^ of the same is so fruit- 
les8*2 ini- civil '3 life. There is a gap** between the historical subject** 
and the reader which precludes*® the possibility i'' of comparison*^ or ap- 
plication,*^ and [which] instead of that wholesome*'^ terror^^ which should 
warn22 proud'** health,^* awakens^* only surprise.'^ We regard^ the 
wretch28 — who, after-all,^ in the very hour in which he committed* the 
deed, as in that in which he atones*^ for it, was a man like ourselves — 
as a creature''^ of another species,^ whose blood circulates** otherwise* 
than ours, whose will obeys^ other laws.^l His fate moves" us little ; 
there lacks^s the bond*** of sympathy*^ between him and us. 

1 Sa^itet. * unterrid^tenb. * 5tunalen. * ^Scrbred^en. * angefe^en. « f»otu 
f lafft f!c^ mancbed gegcn einwenben. 8 gch)(J^nli{^. » S3ebanblung, f. m »cr» 
mnt^en. " ©tubiurn, n. w fnnbtlod. " fUr. i» biirgerlicb. " Sticte, f. 
w ®ubicct, n. i« audfd^lieten. " SWoglid^feit, f. " «Bcrgtei{^ung, f. i» «n* 
toenbung, f. » ^eilfam. 21 @d>cc(fcn, m. 22 n)ani€n. ^ ftolj. «* ©efunb* 
^eit. 25ern)C(fen. m ©efrcmbung, f. 27anfc^en. as unglildlid^er. »bo(^. 
wbegeben. «i bttgeu. ffl@cf(bovn n. «8@attung,f. «*umlaufen. »anbcr«. 
« gebord^en, with dative, w @cfc§, n. « vHJfvtn. » feblem *• 16anb, n. 
^ aKitgefUVU n. 
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rv. Tbanslation at Sight. 

Translate : — 

2)icfc S3otfc^afteni jcrriffen ta€ altc 95Icnbh)ctt nteincr Urbttbcra Don 
fDlen\ii)entoetti), ^CoIfStuBcnb unb ^xeii)tiU ^iclc ^ai)xc ^attc icft ucrfd^tocn* 
bet, tiiclc SBunbctt bafiir gctragcn. ^n jerriffcnen Slcibcrn, auSgcfto^cn unb 
t>edaffea, lag ic!^ einem Settler gleicb, am (^-u^e bed ^etna unb itberbac^te mein 
0(^i(ffa( unb bie 0(^anbe Don ^)i)vatu^* ^ax idf) nid}t ein Ztfox, ber ftd^ in 
bie 0c^one feined Zxaumt^ berliebt ^atte? Sofiir ^atte id^ gelebt unb ge* 
run gen unb gebulbetV 3« tncinen i^ilffen txod) ein Pilfer* am g^elfen. (gin 
fleiner SJogcl biU)fte bom 3*'>^i3 nieber unb uerje^rte ibn. 3nbem ber ©ogel 
^xcffiidfy sn)ttfd^erte, \d)t>^ tin 92aub&oge( au9 ber ^o^e ^erab unb )erri§ p 
meinen ^u^m ben SWorber be« ^Sf cr«. „ Xa9 ift'«, h)a« bie Si^atur toitt/' rief 
id)* ^ein (^leic^gekoid^t fonbem ein ^<inu)fen ber ^rafte ; bie ^drtfle foQ 
berrfc^en. 

1 Tidings. s Ideals. > Beetle. 



FRENCH. 
PRESCRIBED FRENCH. 

Sophomore Ybar. — Mb. Jacquinot. 

Beqoired only of those who had not previously passed a satisfactory examination. 

Otto's French Grammar. — Bdcher's Reader. 
Two hours a week, 86 Sophomores. 



PRESCRIBED FRENCH. 

1. Translate into English : — 

(a) D. Vous ne comprenez pas ? Donner k un carrossier I'occasion 
de sauver son semblable, sans danger pour lui, c'est un coup de maitre ! 
Aussi, depuis ce jour, je suis sa joie, son triomphe, son fait d'armes ! D^s 
que je parais, sa figure s'epanouit, son estomac se gonfle, il lui pousse des 
plumes de paon dans sa redingote . . . Je le tiens ! comme la vanit^ tient 
rhomnie . . . Quand il se rdfroidit, je le ranime, je le souffle . . . je 
rimprime dans le journal . . . k trois francs la ligne 1 

A. Ah bah ! c'est vous ? 

D. Parbleu ! Demain je le fais peindre k Fhuile ... en t^te-k-t^te 
avec le mont Blanc ! J'ai demand^ un tout petit mont Blanc et un im- 
mense Perrichon ! Enfin, mon ami, retenez bien ceci . . . et surtout 
gardez-moi le secret : les hommes ne s'attachent point k nous en raison 
des services que neus leur rendons, mais en raison de ceuz qu'ils nous 
rendent ! 

(6) Tu n'as peut-Stre jamais pens^ k ce qu'est la patrie, reprit-H, en 
me posant une main sur Tepaule ; c'est tout ce qui t'entoure, tout ce qui 
t'a elev^ et nourri, tout ce que tu as aim^ ! Cette campagne que tu vois, 
ces maisons, ces arbres, ces jeunes filles qui passent \k en riant, c'est la 
patrie ! Les lois qui te protegent, le pain qui paie ton travail, les paroles 
que tu ^changes, la joie et la tristesse qui te viennent des hommes et des 
choses parmi lesquels tu viSj c'est la patrie ! La petite chambre ou tu as 
vu autrefois ta m^re, les souvenirs qu'elle t'a laiss^s, la terre oh elle re- 
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pose, f 'est la patrie ! tu la vols, tu la respires partout ! Figure-toi, mon 
fils, tes droits et tes devoirs, tes afieetioDs et tes besoins, tes souvenirs et 
ta reconnaissance, r^unis tout 9a sous un seul nom, et ce nom-lk sera la 
patrie ! 

(c) Aussitdt tout se tut, et je vis la grande salle ; les rang^es de tables 
toutes jaunes et tachees d'encre autour, les bancs oh des quantit^s d'en- 
fants en sabots, en souliers, et mdme pieds nus, s'usaient les culottes 
depuis des ann^s ; les examples pendues It des ficelles le long des fend- 
tres ; le g^nd foumeau de route k droite, derri^re la porte ; le tableau 
noir contre le mur, au fond du meme cot^ ; et la chaire k gauche, entre 
deux fen§tres, oii M. Y. ^tait assis, le grand martinet repli^ sur le pupitre. 

2. (a) State mood and tense of the italicized verbs in the above ex- 
tracts, and give the primitive tenses (thus, Inf. avoir; Prbs. Part, ayant; 
Past Part, eu; Pres. Ind. fai; Pret. feus). 

lb) What tenses are formed from the Present Participle 1 

(c) Give in full the Present Indicative oi Jinir, pmwoir, conduire, g'en 
aller. 

J'd) Give the Preterit and Future (first person singular onlj) of acqu&ir, 
oir, naitre, pourvoir. 

(c) What is peculiar about the conjugation of reflective verbs ? 

(/) Give the principal rules for the formation of the plural in nouns. 

{a) What is the difierence between quel and lequel f 

(a) When is the pronoun quoi used ? 

8. Translate into French : — 

(a) Sleep ^ is the brother of death.2 (b) My cousin's garden ' is larger 
than yours, (c) Her father has bought* some vinegar,* oil,* and mus- 
tard.* (d) This window 8 is small and low.9 (e) Every man is liable *• 
to error, {f) Those mountains*^ are higher than all the • other moun- 
tains of Europe, {g) Whose book *- is this ? It is a book which my 
sister bought for me ; I read it yesterday, and I assure ^' you that it is 
very interesting.^* {h) Who sold him the horse which he rides ?i* I 
sold it to him. (t) Has she given her the gloves ? ^^ Which gloves ? 
Those which were on the parlor ^^ table. She has given them to me. 
{j) Do you hearts what I say 1 {k) Don't you know the woman whose 
letter ^9 he has received ? (/) You must work.^o 

^sommeil, m. 'mort,/. • jardin, in. *acheter. * vinaigre, w. •huile,/ 
' moutarde, /. ® fenfitre, /. • bas. ^° siget. *^ montagne, /. ^ livre, m. 
w assurer. ^* int^ressant. ** monter. ^ gant, m. ^^ salon, in. i* entendre. 
i»lettre,/ 20 travailler. 

lOaECnVES. 
French 1. — Mr. Jacquinot. 
Chardenal's Advanced Exercises. — TopflTer (Nouvelles G^neYoises). 
— Jules Sandeau (Mademoiselle de la Seiglidre. Commie). 
Three hours a week. 22 Juniors^ 16 Sophomores, 

French 2. — Prop. B6chbr. 
Moli^re (eight Comedies). — Racine (Athalie). — De Vigny (Cinq-Mars). 
— Composition. 

Three hours a week. 8 Seniors, 29 Juniors, 16 Sophomores, 
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French 3. — Pbof. B6cher. 

Montaigne (Esgays). — Gerusez (Cours de Litt^rature). — George 
Sand (Les Maitres Sonneurs). — Brachet (Grammaire Historique).^ 
Composition. 

Three hours a week, 16 Seniors, 2 Juniors, 6 Sophomores. 

French 4. — Mb. Jacquinot. 

Sjntaxe Sup^rieure. — Marcillac (Manuel d'histoire de la litt^rature 
fran9aise). — Molifere (Le Misanthrope). — Boileau (Art Po^tique). — 
Voltaire (Zadig). — Beaumarchais (Le Barbier de Seville et le Mariage 
de Figaro). — Victor Hugo (Hemani). — F. Ponsard (L'Honneur et 
TArgent). — Augier (Le Grendre de Monsieur Poirier). — Composition 
and Themes. 

Tliree hows a voeek. 6 Seniors, 4 Juniors, 

Romance Philology. — Prop. Bocher. 

Philology of the Romance Languages. — Diez (Grammatik der Ro- 
manischen Sprachen). — Bartsch (Chrestomathie de Tancien fran9ai8). — 
Bartsch (Chrestomathie proven9ale). — Poema del Cid. — Lectures. 

TTiree hours a week. 6 Seniors, 8 Juniors. 



FRENCH 2. 



1. (a) Give a brief sketch of Racine's life, (b) What was Molifere's 
last play ? give an account of his death, (c) Say what you know about 
the ildtel de Rambouillet. {d) Who were Vaugelas, Cotin, M^age, Bour- 
satUtf (e) What is the origin of the names Com€die franqaise, Thiatre 
frangais, Les Frangais given to the principal theatre of Paris? (/) In 
G6r6me's picture representing Moli^re sittmg at table with Louis XIV. 
what incident is depicted ? 

2. (a) In the farce La Jalousie du BarhouiUi, why the name BarbouiU^f 
{b) What was the Commedia dell* arte 9 how connected with Moli^re's early 
plays ? (c) Whence the name Mascarille f (d) Mention any phrases or 
turns of the style pr^eux that you remember occurring in Les Pr^cieuses 
ridicules, Les Femmes savantes, or La Critique de l*Ecole aes Femmes. 

8. Give the usual French for the following expressions used by Martine 
in Les Femmes Savantes, and give the meaning in each case : (a) Precher 
en chaise, (b) Man cong^ me Jut-il hoc. {c) Je n*avons pas 4tugu4 comrM 
vous, et je parlons tout droit comme on parte cheux nous, (a) Tons vos biaux 
dictons ne servent pas de rien. (e) Pourquoi lui baHler un savant. 



4. Explain the following expressions: (a) Avoir V esprit en €charpe. 
(b) Vous nous la baillez bonne, (c) Croquer le marmot, (d) Je m*en escnme 
unpen, (e) Accommoder de toutes pieces, (f) Da ' 
ser le pas. (h) Bien desgens ont frona€ cette 
n^est pas bourgeoise. (J) Je n*ai garde de m*y al 
de tna personne. (l) line s*agitpas de s*amuser. 



unpen, (e) Accommoder de toutes pieces. {/) Dauber d* importance, (g) Pas- 
ser le pas. (h) Bien desgens ont Jrona€ cette com^die. (i) La caution 
n'est pas bourgeoise. ( /) Je n'ai garde de m'y alter Jirotter, {k) J*y paierai 
tin 
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6. What \» peculiar in the use of the italicized words in the following : 
(a) Donne-moi un peu, ce m^moire. (h) C'est quelque chose que cela. 
(c) Serais-tu pour me trahir ? (d) Si vous auriez de la repugnance k me 
voir Totre belie-m^re, je n'en aurais pas moins It vous voir mon beau« 
fils. (6) Avez-vous su ^txe/ilest? (/) Nous^ei^ion* kvous aborder. 
(g) C'est un coupe-gorge. 

6. (a) What is the force of Je suis voire valet in an answer? What of 
Point d'affaires f What of Tout beauf (b) What is the usual force 
of pas mal in such phrases as Cela n'est jcxis mal; II ne park pasmalf 
(c) What is the force of moi in Dressez4ut-moi un procbs comme larronf 

7. What is the difference between confiance and confidence f user and se 
servir f sentence and phrase f Que ne le dites-vous and Powquoi ne le dites- 
vous pas f 

8. Explain the principle according to which the italicized verbs are in 
the tense in which they are : (a) Une jeune personne qui loge depuis pen 
en ces quartiers. (6) Je me sentis transport^ d^ le moment que je la vis, 
(c) O ciel ! Je me serai trahi moi-meme 1 

Why is /)a« omitted in the following : {d) Ne bougez d'ici. (e) Queue 
tfichez-vous aussi k gagner Tappui de mon fi^re ? 

9. Who was the Dauphin, and why was he so called ? 

10. How were the following words used in Molifere's time: Made- 
moiseile. Occasion (nous nous sommes vus tous deux dans Voceasum), Hon" 
nite homnie, CrAincef 

11. Make any comments you can upon Molifere, " La Critique de F^cole 
des Femmes/' Scene 2, from Je me souviens to the end of the scene. 

12.^ What prepositions, if any, are used after the following verbs, and 
how is the sense modified whether they are used without a preposition, 
or with a, de, or any other : changer, penser, croire f 

18. Give the rule for the agreement of demi andfim (late). 

14. What is there to say about the pronunciation of the words fouet, 
fat, solennel, poignardf 

15. Translate freely:— 

(a) Molifere, "Le Misanthrope," Act II. Scene 6, from Out; mats U 
veut avoir, 15 lines. 

(b) Hacine, " Athalie," Act IV. Scene 4, from Tapprochai par degrA, 
12 lines. 

(c) Moli^re, " L'ifecole des Femmes," Act III. Scene 4, from Comme U 
faut, 7 lines. 

{d) De Vigny, " Cinq-Mars," p. 843, from En parlant, to the bottom 
of the page. 

16. Translate into French : — 

(a) A hare jeered at a tortoise for the slowness of his pace. But he 
laughed and said that he would run against her, and beat her, any day she 
should name. " Come on," said the hare, " you shall soon see what my 
feet are made of." So it was agreed that they should start at once. 

^ The tortoise went off, jogging along, without a moment's stopping, at 
his usual steady pace. Tiie hare, treating the whole matter very lightly, 
said she would first take a little nap, and that she should soon overtake 
the tortoise. Meanwhile the tortoise plodded on, and the hare, over- 
sleeping herself, arrived at the goal only to see that the tortoise had got 
in before her. 
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(6) I have no money about me. 

(c) I shall be in your neighborhood to-morrow morning and will call 
on you. 

{d) I observed last night, and not without some degree of envy, the 
pleasure you experienced in being able to partake of and join in the 
conversation of the English ladies whom I had the honor of meeting at 
your house. 



FRENCH 4. 



1. Traduisez les mots imprimis en italiques dans les extraits ci-dessous ; 
ajoutez-y les commentaires auxquels pourra donner lieu chaque mot on 
chaque expression : — 

(a) ParUeu ! je viens du Louvre oh CMonte, au levi^ etc. 
(6) Et puis-je mais des soins qu'on ne va pas vous rendre 1 

(c) Dites-moi, par quel sort 
Votre Clitandre a Vhewr de vous plaire si fort ? 

(d) J'avais renipli le paiierre des plus excellents travaiUewrs, — Une 
figure /J)rt revenante. 

(e) Esp&ance^ espmr; ncUurel, simplicity, naivete. 

(f) Don Gtisman Brid'oison. — Separation de hiens ; separation de corps, 
— Cheveux en cadenette. 

{g) Le savoir-faire vaut mieux que le savoir. — 3*€pousais une jolie 
mignonne ! — Je vous ai fait rendre k Bazile un billet. ... 

(A) A pedant, pedant et demi. Qu'il s'avise de parler latin, j'y suis Grec, 
je Textermine. 

(i) Te voilk pass^ k I'^tat de neveu Jumoraire. — Une passion de Tan 
dernier qui a eu son ete de la Saint-Martin. 

(i) II m*a coupe Vherhe sous le pied. — II vous rendrait des points. 

{%) Un conseit de famille! Voudriez-Vous me faire interdiref — Vous 
lui enJhiteS voir de grises. 

{I) Allez, SuUy ! allez, Turgot ! — La hande noire a bon nez. — Tu Vas 
voiuUf Marquis de Presles ! 

(m) Un haro general s'el^ve centre lui : 

11 a le malheureux, mange Vherhe d'autrui ! 

(n) Salut, 6 Turcaret, salut 6 parasite, etc. 

(o) L'amour et la fortune, ailleurs comme en Espagne, 

Sontyeuar de des pipes. C'est le voleur qui gagne. 

(p) Faux seigneur de clinquant, recousu de grosJU! 

2. Traduisez en fran9ais : — 

(a) And here my heart smote me, suggesting how much better this 
poor man's foundation was, on which he staid in the danger, than mine ; 
that he had nowhere to fly ; that he had a family to bind him to attend- 
ance, which I had not; and mine was mere presumption, his a true 
dependence and a courage resting on God. — Defoe. 

(6) The fox, hard run and nearly spent, first made his appearance fi-om 
the copse which clothed the right-hand side of the valley. His drooping 
brush, his soiled appearance, and jaded trot, proclaimed his fate impend- 
ing. He crossed the stream which divides the little valley, and was 
dragging himself up a ravine on the other side of its wild banks, when 
the headmost hounds, followed by the rest of the pack in full cry, burst 
from the coppice, followed by the huntsman and three or four riders. 
The dogs pursued the trace of Reynard with unerring instinct ; and the 
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hunters followed with reckless haste, regardless of the broken and 
difficult nature of the ground. — W. Scott. 

(c) He was a native of Rome, and had lived in some familiarity with, 
and been much patronized bj, a young nobleman ; but upon some slight 
occasion they had fallen out; and his patron, besides using many re- 
proachful expressions, had struck him. The painter brooded over the 
disgrace of the blow. — Colbridge. 

8. Ezpliquez les passages suivants de VArt Po€tique: — 
(a) Jadis de nos auteurs les pointes ignores 

Furent de Tltalie en nos vers attires. 
(6) £t le yers sur le vers n'osa plus enjamber. 

(c) D'un air encore plus grand, la po^ie ^pique, 
Dans le vaste recit d'une longue action, 

Se soutient par hi fable et vit dejiction, 

(d) Qu'en un lieu, en un jour, un seul fait accompli 
Tienne jusqu'^ la fin le theatre rempli. 

4. (a) Quels sent les quatre chroniqueurs fran9ais? A quelle ^poque 
vivait chacun d'eux ? Quel est le sujet de leurs chroniques ? 

(6) Faites un aper9u historique de .la trag^die en France jusqult 
Comeille et Racine ; donnez les titres des principales tragedies de ces 
deux ^teurs. 

(c) Ecrivez une courte notice sur Montesquieu. 

{d) Quels sont les principaux ouvrages de Voltaire et de J. J. Rous- 
seau? 

(e) Quelles sont les origines du romantisme ? Qu'est-ce qui distingue 
r^cole classique de T^cole romantique ? 

(/) Quels sont les auteurs des ouvrages dont les noms suivent: Le 
Roman de la Rose, Le Grand et le Petit TestamerUy U Institution chrOienne, 
D€fense et Illustration de la Langue Jrangaise, UEtowrdi, Les Plaideurs, Le 
Lutrin, Discours sur VHistoire universelle, Caractkres ou Mceurs de ce Siede, 
Entretiens sur la Plurality des Mondes, Les ^poques de la Naitaref Delphine, 
Ren€y Les Mess^ennes, Jocelyn, Henri III. et sa Cour, Les FeuiUes d^Au- 
tomnef 



ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 
Question 11 is upon matter that had not been translated in the dais. 

1. Give a brief account of Diez and of his works. 

2. Mention, in the order of their importance, eight works that 'bear 
specially upon the study of Romance philology (not by Diez, lAttr^, 
Bartsch, Gaston Paris, or Brachet). 

8. What is the nature of the periodical " Romania " ? 

4. Giye some account of one subject in each of the three following 
groups : — 

(a) Glosses of Cassel, Oaths of Strasburg, Laws of William the Con- 
queror. 

(6) Cantil^ne de Samte Eulalie, Chanson de Roland, Vie de Saint 
Alexis. 

(c) Poeme sur Boece, Girart de Rossiiho, Ciullo d'Alcamo's sirrentese. 
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6. What is the probable date of the composition of the Poema del Cid, 
and how does it stand related to the Chansons de Geste f 

6. Give the etymology of the following words, accomiting for the 
changes : — 

(a) Italian, stesso, cogliere, gioja^ vecchio. 

(b) Spanish, hidcUgo, rancho, noche^ Santiago, 

(c) French, plaire^ croUre, destrUr, aide, ains, d^sormais, 

(d) Proven9al, cossire (consire), trobador, ges, cobla. 

7. Discuss the etymologies proposed for the verb, Ital., andare ; Span., 
andar; Pro v., anar ; Fr., aUer. 

8. Account historically for the introduction of the article into the 
Romance languages ; give the sequence of the various forms down to the 
present, and account for the disappearance of the Latin accented syllable 
in such forms as le, la. Us. 

9. Since the Latin accented syllable is transmitted to words of popular 
formation, why do we find (Us) naissent, suivent, and not naissont (nascun- 
tur), suivont (sequuntur) ? Why also tinrent (tenuerunt), lurent (legerunt) ? 

^ 10. Why should the Romance languages have sought for a new forma- 
tion for the future, instead of adopting in some way the Latin forms ? 
11. Translate with such comments as the text may call for : — 
(a) Un Sermon de Saint Bernard, Bartsch (Anc. firan9.), p. 193, as far 
as 1. 32. 

{b) Bertran de Born Pos ah baros, Bartsch (Pro v.), pp. 113, 114. 



ITALIAN. 

Italisui 1. — AssT. Prof. Nash. 

Toscani's Grammai*'. — Prose Scelte. — Prose Composition. 
TuDo hours a tveek, 4 Juniors, 19 Sophomores, 

Italian 2. — Asst. Pbof. Nash. 

Toscani's Grammar. — Prose Scelte. — Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi. — 
Prose Composition. 

Three hours a week, 6 Juniors, 

Italian 3. — Asst. Prof. Nash. 

Tasso, — Petrarca. — Dante. — Early Italian. — Italian Composition 
and Versification. 

Three hours a week, 3 Seniors. 
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ITALIAN 8. 
KEY TO THE TENSES. 



nroiCATiVB. 

1. Present. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Future. 

5. CompoTmd Present. 

6. „ Imperfect. 

7. „ Perfect. 

8. ,, Future. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

9. Present. 
10. Imperfect. 

li. Compound Present. 
12. „ Imperfect. 



OONDITIONAIi. 

13. Present. 

14. Past (Componnd). 

15. IMPBBATIVB. 



IMFIMITIVJE. 

16. Present. 

17. Past (Compound). 

18. (Jerund. 

19. Compound Gerund. 

20. Past Pabticiplb. 



A, — (Tasso : Gerusalemme Liberata.) 

1. Give dates of birth and death of Tasso, or else th^ date of publica- 
tion of this poem ; and, briefly, anything important that you know of 
Tasso. 

2. In the following lines mark the syllables that bear the prosodical 
accents : — 

Va Piero solo innanzi, e spiega al yento 
n segno riverito in Paradise. 

8. In the following lines the order of words has been altered, but each 
word is intact. Rearrange each line by itself so as to make perfect 
verses : — 

Diviso in duo ordini lunghissimi. 
Poscia Taltare ornan in cima del coUe, 
Che h al sacerdote mensa di gran cena. 

B. — (Petbabca : Le Rime.) 

1. Give dates, etc., for Petrarca, as required in A, 1, for Tasso. 

2. Sonetto. 

L* aura e 1* odore e '1 refrigerio e V ombra 

Del dolce lauro, e sua vista Jiorita, 

Lume e riposo di mia stanca vita, 

Tolto ha colei che tutto '1 mondo sgombra. 
Come a noi '1 Sol, se sua swor V adombra, 

Cosi r alta mia lUce a me sparita, 

lo che^gio a Morte incontr' a Morte aita ; 

Di SI scuri pensieri Amor m' ingombra. 
Dormito hai, bella donna^ un breve sonno : 

Or se' svegliata fra gli spirti eletti, 

Ove nel suo Fattor V alma s* interna. 
E, se mie rime alcuna cosa ponnoy 

Consecrata fra i nobili in telle tti, 

Fia del tuo nome qui memoria etema. 
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(a) Translate this Sonnet as closely as the English idiom will allow. 

(b) Explain allusions, metaphors, etc., and make any remarks that will 
tend to a better understanding of the piece. 

(c) Answer the following questions upon the text : — 

Vista, give its several meanings ; Jiorita, parse ; lume, its etymology ? 
and is it the usual form in which Italian nouns are derived from Latin ? 
di mia, etc., how in modem prose ? totto, give tenses 8 and 4 in full ; coUi, 
its plural, and the masculine singular and plural ? soroTy modern form ? 
gparitay parse it, and give full form of this tense ; cheggto, modem prose 
form ? also write tenses 3 and 20 in* full ; aita, modem form ? donna and 
sonno, etymology 1 spirtij prose form ? eletti, tense 16, and first person sin- 
gular of 3 ; ov€y etymology ? almay prose form ? pmno, usual prose form 1 
fia, here for what pr<^se form ? it sometimes stands for another prose 
tense, — name it 

8. Canzone. 

Italia mia, bench^ '1 parlar sia indamo 
Alle piaghe mortali 
Che nel bel corpo tuo si spesse veggioy 
Piacemi almen che i miei sospir sien quali 
Spera '1 Tevero e V Amo, 
£ '1 Po, dove doglioso e grave or seggio. 
Bettor del ciel, io cheggio 
Che la pietk che ti condttsse in terra, 
Ti vdga al tuo diletto almo paese : 
Vediy Si^nor cortese, 
Di che lievi cagion che crudel guerra ; 
£ i cor, che 'ndura e serra 
Marte superbo e fero, 
Apri tu. Padre, e 'ntenensci e snoda ; 
Ivi fa che '1 tuo vero 
(Qual io mi sia) per la mia lingua s* oda. 



(a) Translate this stanza. 

(6) Answer the following questions : — • 

Indamo, prose form ? piaghe, name the singular ; veggio, other form 1 
name 16, and first person singular of 8 and of 4 ; sien, other form ? give 
first person singular of 8 and of 4 ; doglioso, prose form ? seggio, 16, and 
other forms of this tense and person ; rettor, uncontracted form of noun ? 
and from what verb ? turn eighth line into passive ; condttsse, name 16, 
and first person of 18 ; volga, all tense 8, and 20 ; lievi, what singular ? 
apri, give 16, first person of 8, and 20 ; intenerisci, 16 1 /a, gfive whole 
tense with nominative pronouns ; s' oda, express this passive in two other 
ways ; also name 16 active. 

C. — (Dante: Inferno.) 

1. Dates, etc., for Dante, as required in A, 1, for Tasso. 

2. Define concisely Italian Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

8. State briefly the arrangement of Dante's HelL No subdivisions. 
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Canto Ul. 31-67. 



Ed io ch' avea d' error la testa cinta, 
Dissi: maestro, che ^ quel eh' i' odo ? 
E che gent' fe che par nel dud si vinta f 

Ed egli a me : questo misero modo 
Tengon V anime triste di coloro 
Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo, 

Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon ribelli, 
N^ fur fedell a Dio, ma per s^ /oro. 

Cacci&rli i ciel per non esser men beUtf 
N^ lo profondo mfemo li riceve, 
Ch' alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d' eUi, 

Ed io : maestro, che ^ tanto grei)e 
A lor che lamentar 11 fa s\ forte 1 
Rispose : dicerdti molto breve. 

Questi non hanno speranza di morte ; 
E la lor cieca vita h tanto bassa 
Che 'nvidiosi son d' ogni altra sorte. 

Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa : 
Misericord ia e giustizia gli sdegna. 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 

Ed io che riguardai, vidi una insegna 
Che girando correva tanto ratta 
Che d' ogni posa mi pareva indegna. 

E dietro le venia si lunga tratta 
Di gente, ch' io non averei creduto 
Che morte tanta n* avesse disfatta. 

(a) Translate the Text 

(6) Answer the following questions : — 

Ct/ito, 16, and first person of 8 ? dissif name 20 ; par, first and second 
person singular of 3, and 20 ; duoly modem prose form ? vtnta, 16 ? tengon, 
all tense 8, and first person of 4 ; visser, 16 ? 20 ? lodo, modem prose 
form? cattivo, etymology? English analogue? coro, severid meanmgs? 
/oro, modem prose form ? 20 ? belli, give two other forms of plural mascu- 
line, and uses of the three ; riceve, regular verb ? elli, modem word for 
this ? greve, modem form ? rispose, 16 ? 20 ? dicerdti, modem prose of thig 
group ? hanno, all 15 ? lassa, modem prose form ? ratta, etymology ? le, 
parse and govern ; averei, write whole tense in modem form ; ne, parse. 



SPANISH. 

AssT. Prop. Nash. 

Josse's Grammar. — Prose Selections. — Gil Bias. — Spanish Prose 
Composition. 
Three hours a Week, 10 Seniors, 6 Juniors, 3 Sophomores, 
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SPANISH. 
KEY TO THE TENSES. 



INDIOATIVB. 



8w^, 

1. Present. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Preterite Definite. 

4. Future Absolate. 



Ckjmpoimi. 
6. Preterite Indefinite. 

6. Preterite Anterior. 

7. Pluperfect. 

8. Future Anterior. 



SUBJUKOTIVJB. 



9. Present. I 12. Preterite. 

10. Imperfect. I 13. Pluperfect. 

11. Future GoiUnnctiye, Simple. | 14. Future Coi^unctiye, Gomponxid. 

OONDITIOirALS. 

16. Ist Conditional ) I 18. Ist Conditional ) 

16. 2d „ \ Present. 19. 2d „ \ Past. 

17.3d „ ) I 20. 3d „ J 

21. Impebatiyb. 

iNFiinnvB. 

22. Present. I 25. Compound Gerund. 
23 Preterite. 26. Participle Past 
24. Gerund. | 

TEXT. 

m 

En fin, gracias al cielo, Ueg6 al cabo de seis meses este dichoso dia. El 
senor Bolando dijo ^ sus camaradas : Caballeros, es preciso cumplir la 
palabra que dimos al pobre Gil Bias. A mi me parece bien este muchacho, 
y espero que tendrAnos en ^ un hombre de provecho. Soy de sentir que 
manana le Uevemos con nosotros, para que d^ principio A coaer laitreles en 
los caminoB reales. Nosotros mismos le hemos de wmer en el que guia ^ la 
gloria. Todos se conform^on con el parecer de su capitan; y para 
hacerme Ter que ya me miraban como d uno de ellos, desde aquel momento 
me dispensltron de servirles. Restituy^ron A la senora Leonarda en el 
empleo que ^ntes tenia, y de que la habian exonerado para honrarme ^ mf 
con ^. Hitd^ronme arrimar el yestido que lleyaba encima, y consistia en 
ima simple jaquetilia muy usada, y me acomoddron todos los despojos 
de un caballero que acababan de robar : despues de lo cual me dispuse ^ 
hacer mi primera campana. — Gil Blas. 

1. Translate the Text as closely as you can, with due regard to the 
English idiom. 

The Vocabulary for sentences required below Is the Text giyen aboye. Eng- 
lish words in Itahcs are not needed in Spanish. 

2. JJexfif, write, in full, tenses 1 and 9 of this verb ; dijoy write, in full, 
tenses 4, 21, 26 ; d{mos, tenses 1, 21, 22, in full ; tendr^mos, tenses 1, 21, 
in full ; soy de sentir, could estoy be substituted ? Uevemos, account for use 
of this mood here ; coger, write tense 1 in full ; lavreles, name the singu- 
lar ; when are nos and vps used as nominatives instead of nosotros and 
vosotros ? hemos, from what longer form is this contracted ? also state the 
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difierence in meaning between haher and tener; 9\%o what verbs take 
haher and what take ser as auxiliary ; poner, write as negative reflective, 
with pronouns both nominative and objective (ex. gr., " I shall not place 
myself," " thou/* etc.), tenses 4, 8, 9 ; e/ que guia, parse d in this clause ; y 
para hacerme, (a) what other form of y, and when used? (b) difference 
in meaning between por and para^ and between porque and paraque; 
(c) write, in full, tenses 1, 8, 15, 21 of hacer; d uno, account for preposition 
d here ; exonerado, write as negative passive (ex. gr., " I am not loved ") 
tenses 2, 7, 21 of this verb, with nominative pronouns throughout ; lo cucu, 
(a) define and illustrate the Spanish neuter gender ; (6) use the neuter 
gender in the course of the following sentences in Spanish : — 

However many jackets I might have had, 1 should have worn (Uevar) 

this one, 
I said what 1 said on this account. 

8. Write in Spanish : — 
(a) In the direct form: They said (8) "we shall have in him a usefhl 

man." 
(6) The same indirectly : They said (8) that they should have in him a 

useful man. 
(c) It is {haber) more than six months that {que) they have been {ser or 

estarf) here {aqu{). I have been hoping that you would arrive. 
{d) There is not a jacket more simple than mine. 1 say that his is very 

simple, the simplest of all. That one is much worn. Whose is it f 

Whose jacket is this ? 

4. Wr||e the whole Declension (singular and plural) of the following 
nouns, with the definite articles throughout : ^mt'mne, casa; masculine, 
hombre. 
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III. PHILOSOPHY. 



FRBSCRIBISD STUDIES. 
Prescribed Ethics. — Prof. Peabodt. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

Two hours a week. First half-year. Freshmen, 

Prescribed Rhetoric. — Asst. Pbop. A. S. Hill. 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric (Selections). — Whately's Rhetoric 
(Selections). — Herbert Spencer's Philosophy of Style. — Written Exer- 
cises. 

Two hows a week. First half-year. Sophomores. 

Whately's Rhetoric. 

Two howrs a week. Second half-year. Juniors, . 

Prescribed Philosophy. — Asst. Pbof. Palmbb. 

Jevon's Logic. — Bain's Mental Science. 
Ttoo howrs a week. Juniors, 

This Course was taken, as an Elective, by 26 Sophomores, 

Prescribed Themes and Forensics. 

Sophomore Ybab. Six Themes: Asst. Pbof. A. S. Hill. 

JuKiOB Ybab. Six Themes: Prof. Child. 

Four Forensics : Asst. Pbof. Palmeb. 

Sbniob Ybab. Four Forensics : Pbof. Bo wen. 

In place of Forensics Candidates /or Honors could substitute an eqnal number of 
Tbeties in their special departments, provided such substitution was permitted by 
the Frdfessors in those departments. 

Prescribed Political Economy. — Pbof. Dunbab and Mb. 

HOWLAND. 

Elements of Political Eoonomy. — Constitution of the United States. 
TvHf hours a week. Second half-year. Sophomores and Juniors,* 

* In 1873 the prescribed Study of Political Economy was transferred from the 
Junior to the Sophomore Tear, and was pursued during the year 1873-74 by both 
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PRESCRIBED ETHICS. 
(February, 1874.) 

1. What arguments are urged against the freedom cf the human will, 
and how may they be answered ? 

2. What are the Appetites, and what are their uses ? 
8. What constitutes the Right ? 

4. What is Conscience ? 

6. How does Habit contribute to the growth of character ? 

6. Define Virtue, the virtues, and the cardinal virtues. 

7. What are our duties to God, and why are they due 1 

8. What is Patience, and how is it sustained ? 

9. Define Casuistry, and illustrate its abuse and its use. 

10. Define the ethical principles and tendencies of the Epicurean and 
of the Stoic philosophy. 



PRESCRIBED RHETORIC. 

{February, 1874.) 

Attention will be paid to precision, clearness, and conciseness in expression; to 
method in arrangement; and to neatness of manoscript. 

1. Discuss, in a brief essay ihat shall be intelligible to a person unac- 
quainted with your text-books, the following topics, in their order : — 

(a) Dr. Campbell's principles (to be summed up in a paragraph) con- 
cerning " the nature and characters of the use which gives law to lan- 
guage. Are they consistent with his condemnation of by dint of, whether 
or no, dancing attendance, peU-meU, had rather f If so, why ? If not, why 
not? 

(6) Perspicuity, what is it absolutely? what is it relatively? What 
are the dangers of extreme conciseness, and what those of prolixity 1 
By what course may you avoid these extremes, and at the same time 
gfive to your composition that quality which is sometimes called Energy, 
sometimes Vivacity, and sometimes Strength ? 

(c) The Metaphor and the Simile. Distinguish between them ; explain 
when the former is preferable to the latter, when the latter to the former, 
and when the two may be advantageously combined. 

[d) Herbert Spencer's " law of easy apprehension," its corollary, and 
its qualifications. Apply thexlaw to the order of words in a sentence, 
and in a group of sentences. 

2. After punctuating the subjoined |>aragraph, show its merits or de- 
merits in point of style ; if you discover demerits, correct what seems to 
you to need correction : — 

Half-way down a by-street of one of our New England towns stands a 
rusty wooden house with seven acutely-peaked gables facing towards 
various points of the compass and a huge clustered chimney in the midst 
the street is Pyncheon-street the house is the old Pyncheon-house and an 
elm-tree of wide circumference rooted before the door is familiar to every 
town-bom child by the title of the Pyncheon-elm on my occasional visits 
to the town aforesaid I seldom fail to turn down Pyncheon-street for the 
sake of passing through the shadow of those two antiquities the great 
elm-tree and the weather-beaten edifice. — Hawthobne. 
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8. Discuss the proposal, in the following paragraph, to *' say ' annex- 
ion' rather than * annexation :' " — 

Oct. 4, 1873. 

With these yiews I find the yarious processes of annexion only a nat- 
ural manifestation to be encouraged always and to be welcomed under 
proper conditions of population and public opinion. I say "annexion" 
rather than " annexation." Where a word is so much used, better save 
a syllable, especially as the shorter is tlie better. 

Eyer sincerely yours, 

Charles Sumner. 

4. Where correction is possible, correct the following sentences ; where 
it is not possible, point out the errors in them : in every case, give your 
reasons ; — 

(a) A little harshness by the collision of consonants, which, neverthe- 
less, our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and which do not suggest 
to the hearer the disagreeable idea either of precipitation or of stammer- 
ing, are by no means a sufficient reason for the suppression of a useful 
term. — Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

(6) To these was united a fixedness of purpose not to be shaken by 
menace or entreaty ; and which was only to be redeemed from the impu- 
tation of obstinacy by the extraordinary circumstances in which he was 
placed. — Prbscott. 

(c) She had known nothing better than he, and desired nothing better 
than to live with him. — Anthony Trollope. 

(d) It would have been worth while for the Mexicans to have made 
any sacrifice to have cut ofi* or embarrassed the formidable reinforcement. 

— Arthur Helps. 

(c) There is an evident advantage in leaving the reader or hearer to 
complete the figure. And generally these intermediate forms are good 
in proportion as they do this ; provided the mode of completing it be 
obvious. — Herbert Spencer's Philosophy of Style. 

(/) You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good education, but (if he 
happen to have any leisure upon his hands) will turn his head to one 
of those two amusements for all fools of eminence, politics or poetry. — 
The Spectator. 

{ff) That gentleman with short, straight hair, which overhung his fore- 
head, leaning on his sword with one hand, and a book open in the other 
hand^ had served as representative of his county town in the Long Par- 
liament. — BULWER. 

(A) She had an album. . . . She had a large manuscript receipt-book 

— every quality, in a word, which indicated a virtuous and well-educated 
English mind. — Thackerat. 

(i) Before these methods were adopted, the unbridled imagination 
roamed through Nature, putting in the place of law the figments of super- 
stitious dread. — Tyndall. 

(j) It was very uphill work for some time. The three Villiers and 
Romilly stuck to us for some time longer, but the patience of all the 
founders of the society was at last exhausted, except me and Koebuck. — 
J. S. Mill. 

10 
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PRESCRIBED THEMES. 

Write not less than four, nor more tlian six, pages apon one of the 
following subjects: — 

1. The Uses of Novels. 

2. " Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on from point to point." 
8. The Elective Courses in Art. 



PRESCRIBED POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

PoLitiCAL Economy. 

Those who are also to pass in the Gonstitation may omit questions marked *. 

1. Define {a) wealth ; (6) value ; (c) price ; {d) capital ; (e) money. 

2. What are the qualities which make gold and silver suitable materials 
for a currency ? What are the objections to a double standard of value ? 

8. Explaui the action of demand and supply upon the prices (a) of raw 
materials ; (6) of manufactured articles. 

4. Show how rents would be affected by suddenly doubling the pro- 
ductiveness of all lands under cultivation. Prove that rent does not enter 
into the price of agricultural produce. 

5. State and illustrate the causes which produce a difference in the rate 
of wages in different employments. 

6. Suppose the amount of the (gold) currency of a country to be sud- 
denly doubled, what would be the effect upon (a) values ; (6) prices ; 
(c) exports and imports ? 

7. Define direct and indirect taxation. What are the objections to an 
import duty on raw materials ? What is the incidence of a tax levied on 
the rent of land and paid by the tenant ? 

*8. Define productive and unproductive consumption. If the latter 
were to cease altogether, what would be the ultimate effect upon pro- 
duction ? 

*9. Show how the cost of labor is affected, (a) if the efficiency of labor 
is increased; (b) if the margin of cultivation sinks. 

*10. What are the elements of which profits are composed ? Why 
does the rate of profits vary (a) in different employments ; (6) in differ- 
ent countries ? 

*11. Explain the several ways in which credit promotes production. 
What are the disadvantages of an irredeemable paper currency ? 

*12. Explain the use of bills of exchange. What is meant by an un- 
favorable balance of exchange ? 

•13. Discuss the question, whether temporary and permanent incomes 
should be taxed alike. 

Constitution op the United States. 

Those who are also to pass in Political Economy may omit questions marked *. 

*1. When and by whom was the Constitution framed, and what were 
the principal steps leading to its formation and adoption ? 
2. Define citizenship. 

8. What changes have the abolition of slavery and the consequent 
amendments of the Constitution made in the system of representation ? 
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4. State the method of electmg the President, and the difference be- 
tween the present method and that at first adopted. 

♦6. By whom are questions settled which affect the validity of elections 
(a) of representatives, (6) of senators, (c) of President? 

*6. What provision does the Constitution make for the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability to serve of the President or Vice-President, or for 
a fulure to elect either oficer or both ? 

♦7. What powers over the militia are given to Congress or to the 
President ? 

8. What are the provisions of the Constitution affecting the subject of 
currency ? 

9. What are the provisions relating to taxation, and what are direct 
taxes under the Constitution ? 

*10. What are the provisions relating to impeachment ? 

11. Under what provision did Congress claim and exercise the power 
of prohibiting slavery in the territories ? 

12. What is the extent of the judicial power of the United States, and 
where is it vested ? 

13. What is the provision for amending the Constitution? 



ELECT! ViSS. 
1. Fsychology. — Prof. Bowbn. 

Locke's Essay on Human Understanding (Selections). — Cousin, Phi- 
losophie de Locke. — Mill's Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy.— 
Lectures. 

Three kours a iveek. 27 Juniors, 

2. Ancient Philosophy. — Prof. Bowen. 

Renouvier's Manuel de Philosophic Andenne. — Ueberweg's History 
of Ancient Philosophy. — Nourrisson, Progr^s de la Pens^e Humaine. 
Three hours a week. (This Course was not given.) 
This Conrse was only for students who took or had already taken Course 1. 

3. Schools of Descartes and Kant — Prof. Bo wen. 

Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie Cart^sienne. — Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason. — Ueberweg's History of Philosophy. — Lectures on French 
and German Philosophy. 

Three hours a week, 41 Seniors, 

4. Modem Germsm Philosophy. — Prof. Bowbn. 

V. Hartmann's Philosophie. — Schopenhauer's Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung. 

TTiree hours a week. 2 Seniors. 
This Course was only for students who took or had already taken Course 3. 
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5. Ethics. — Pbof. Pbabodt. 

Lectures. — Cicero de Offidia. — Calderwood's Hand-book of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Three hows a week, 18 Seniors^ 1 Junior. 

6. Folitioal XiocMiomy.— Prof. Dukbab. 

J. S. Mill's PoUtical EcoDcmij. — Bagehofs Lombard Stzeet. — Sum- 
ner's History of American Currency. 
T^ee hours a toeek, 70 Seniors, 1 Junior. 

Candidates for Honors in Philosophy were allowed to BabsOtata Coarse 7 in 
Qreek in place of one Elective in Pliilosophy. 



PHILOSOPHY 8. 
Malbbranohb and Leibnitz. 

{Private Examination, February, 1874.) 

1. According to Malebranche, what is the source of man's errors, and 
how does he prove that neither God, nor our senses, deceive us ? In 
what two-fold union does man exist, and how do our imaginations and 
our passions lead us astray ? For what purpose only were the senses 
given to us? 

2. How does he prove that we perceive only representative ideas of 
things, and not things themselves? how prove that the soul does not 

Produce these ideas, and that they are not bom with us, or innate? 
'hen where and how do we perceive them ? What sorts of ideas, evi- 
dently, cannot be perceived by sense ? 

8. How does Malebranche explain the hierarchy, or comparative value, 
of the different virtues ? Are the various perfections of God all equal to 
each other ; and wliy ? Do eternal truths dei)end on the free-will and 
arbitrary decree of God ; and why ? 

4. Explain briefly his theory of Occasional Causes, and the arguments 
on which it is founded. How is the objection answered, that this theory 
makes man irresponsible for his actions, and makes Grod the author of all 
the evil that is done in the world ? 

5. Describe the principal forms of the Idea of Giod, and show the con- 
sequences of adhenng to either one of them, if taken separately, and how 
these consequences may be avoided. Analyze one of these forms into 
its component roots or elements, and trace the development of these ele< 
ments. 

6. What are the three axioms on which Leibnitz bases his philosophy, 
and how may these three be reduced to one ? How does he distinguish 
the epithets clear ^ distinct, adequate, true, and reali What is his system 
of Optimism, and how is it proved? 

7. How does he prove the conservation of force, and that the world is 
infinite both in space and time ? What are Monads, and how is their 
indivisibility proved ? What view is thus given of the essence both of 
Matter and of Mind, and of their relation to each other ? 
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8. Why does be call each Monad a microcoemf Explain brieflj his 
system of Pre-established Harmony, and its relations to the modem 
doctrine of the universality and immutability of Ph)-8ical Law ? What 
is the only possible action of a Monad ? How does his definition of Sub- 
stance differ from that given by Descartes ? 

9. According to this system of Monadology, what is a stone, a piece of 
iron, a crystal, a living organism, the human soul, &c. ? In what respects 
is the system of Leibnitz an anticipation of that of Charles Darwin ? 

10. On this system, what is Death, what is Memory, what is Progress ? 
How does Leibnitz reconcile the existence of evil with Ills doctrine of 
Optimism ? In what sense is the present big with the future, — prcesens 
gravidus futuro ? Why cannot one Monad act on another ? Before the 
appearance of human bodies, where and what were human souls ? 

Kant and the Post-EIantians. 
{Final Examination, June, 1874.) 

1. What is the Absolute, or the Unconditioned ? What is meant by 
saying that it is only a regulative or limitative idea, and that it is incog- 
nizable and inconceivable ? 

2. How do we schematize Quantity and Quality (the first" two tables 
of the Categories), and what are the ct priori fundamental principles of 
this schematization ? What is the schema of Substance, of Cause, and 
of Reciprocity, in the third table, and what is the fundamental principle of 
each ? What other and better schema than the one proposed by Kant, 
can be given for the Category of " Substance and Attribute '* ? 

8. Explain the Paralogism of Rational Psychology, the Antinomies of 
Rational Cosmology (proving the thesis and antithesis of one of them, 
as an example) ; and the ontological, cosmological, and physico-theological 
proofs of the Ideal of Pure Reason, or Idea of God, together with Kant's 
objections to each of these three modes of proof. 

4. How can every judgment (and hence every cognition) be explained 
as " thinking an object under a Concept " % What is the difference between 
empirical and a priori Concepts as thus employed (giving an example of 
each), and from what different sources are these two kinds of Concepts 
obtained ? 

6. How is Number, and hence all extensive magnitude, shown to 
depend upon the idea of Time ; and how is this fact indicated in most 
languages ? 

6. Compare Fichte's philosophy with that of Descartes. Trace out 
briefly the reasoning by which Fichte establishes successively his three 
fundamental principles, and show how the third of these principles, when 
analyzed, affords a starting point for both a theoretical and a practical 
philosophy. 

7. What defects in Schelling's system are pointed out by Hegel, and 
how does his own system assume to remedy these defects 1 Explain and 
comment upon his audacious assertion, that the office of Philosophy is to 
repeat the act of creation, and to afford '' a representation of God as he 
was in his eternal essence, before the creation of the world or of any 
finite being." 

8. What is the peculiar logic of Hegelianism, or the immanent dialectic 
of Pure Thought ? Illustrate it by some examples taken from geometry, 
art, and physical science. Give some of the earlier trichotomies, whereby 
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Hegel, beginning with what is most abstract and universal, proceeds to 
create the universe in thought through this immanent dialectic. 

9. According to Schopenhauer, what is the most general statement of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and to what alone is it applicable % 
Write out a scheme or diagram of his explication of this Principle into 
its four roots, with their subdivisions. Explain precisely wherein the 
causa essendi differs from each of the other roots, and point out its rela- 
tions to the mathematical sciences. 

10. Why are Time and Space called pn'ncipia individuationis f What 
farther proof is given by Schopenhauer of the unreality, the subjective 
character, of Time and Space 1 What two forms or modes of Time are 
confessedly unreal; and, admitting these two to be subjective, how much 
is left of Time ? 



PHILOSOPHY 4. 

Von Habtmann*8 Philosophie des Unbewussten. 

{Final Examination and for Honors, June, 1874.) 

1. How does Hartmann endeavor to prove that even consciously volun- 
tary movements of the limbs can be effected only through an unconscious 
Vorstellung und Wille f 

2. Wherein does Hartmann differ from Schopenhauer in respect to the 
connection between Vorstellung und WHle, and by what arguments does he 
seek to establish his theory 1 

3. What is the ultimate end or purpose of the animal kingdom, and 
for what reason is organic nature divided into a vegetable and an animal 
kingdom ? Because some portions of an organism seem purposeless, or 
imperfectly conformed to their purpose, ought we therefore to deny that 
Final Causes are the guiding principles of the whole structure; and 
why? 

4. According to Hartmann, are the various pains and pleasures of mind 
and body quantitatively or qualitatively different from each other ; and 
why? What is his theory respecting the nature of Sensibility, and 
the existence of the so-called Emotions and Feelings? How does he 
explain seemingly causeless fits of depression and exhilaration, and also 
vague and irrepressible, but strong Emotion ? Do we always know what 
we really desire ? Prove your answers by examples. 

6. What is a man's Character? Why do the same motives operate 
differently on different men, and on the same man at different times ? 
According to Hartmann, is Morality a natural product, or a consciously 
created and external rule of conduct ; and why ? 

6. Why must Language have been an organic and unconscious natural 
product? What is said of the philosophical value of grammatical forms, 
and what light do they shed on the processes of thought? Civilization 
and mental culture, — do they aid or impede the organic growth of Lan- 
guage ? Is Language the creation of the many, or of the few ? Could 
they consciously create or alter it ? 

7. Wherein does Hartmann modify Kant's doctrine of the subjective 
character of Space and Time ; and for what reasons ? Give some of his 
arguments for the probable real existence of an external world. Admit 
the reality of such a world, and what follows as to the Forms of Space 
and Time ? But do we perceive those Forms by sense ? Do we see the 
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images produced in the retina of our eyes ? Why ? How are the quantity 
and quality of the sensations affected, according as the stimulus is applied 
over a larger or smaller surface ? 

8. Can conscious reflection and consideration affect our character and 
conduct ; and how ? What facts and arguments prove the great value 
of conscious knowledge and reason in the management of our life, and 
what other facts manifest the importance of the Unconscious ? Wherein 
is the harm, either of giving up all to the Unconscious, or of disregard- 
ing and overriding it altogether ? 

9. Enumerate some of the characteristics and excellencies of uncon- 
scious mental action. How may the few seeming mistakes of instinct be 
accounted for ? What are the different relations of Memory, Will, and 
Vorstellung, or Intellect, to Consciousness and to the Unconscious ? In the 
Unconscious, are Will and Presentation or Thought ever separated, and 
why? 

10. Explain briefly the theory of atomistic dynamism, and how it 
reduces Matter to mere Will and Presentation. Of what only do the 
senses and the physical sciences take cognizance as constituting the prim- 
itive element of Matter ? What must ideally or in thought precede every 
motion or physical force ? 

11. Give a summary of the arguments to prove the All-unity of the 
Unconscious. What are the relations of the Unconscious to Time and 
Space? Assuming Monistic or Pantheistic principles, what criticisms 
may be made upon the systems of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel ? 

12. State briefly Hartmann's arguments to prove, first, the perfect wis- 
dom of the Unconscious ; secondly, that this world is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds ; and thirdly, that this world is so bad that its non-existence 
would be preferable to its existence. 



PHILOSOPHY 6. 

1. If the recent efi*ort8 to promote emigration on a large scale among 
English agricultural laborers should be successful, what would be the 
effect on the price of food, the profits of farmers, and rent ? 

2. What is the reason for the expectation that both capitalists and 
laborers will be gainers from co-operation, and that neither will gain at 
the expense of the other ? and how is this expectation to be reconciled 
with the general doctrine of Ricardo, that " the rate of profits depends 
on wages, rising as wages fall, and falling as wages rise " ? 

8. Is it desirable to collect a surplus revenue for the purpose of paying 
off* a national debt, or should the amount be left ** to fructify in the pock- 
ets of the people " ? Give the reason. 

4. Explain Mill's doctrine of the tendency of profits to a minimum, 
the causes which produce that tendency, and the circumstances which 
counteract it. 

5. State the general law which determines the values at which a coun- 
try exchanges its produce with foreign countries, and illustrate its appli- 
cation by the example of cloth and linen. 

6. Explain the incidence of taxes on imports, and the arguments that 
may be drawn thence as to the policy of protecting duties. 

7. Does or does not a protecting duty give additional employment to 
home labor? Give the reason. 
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8. Criticise the foIlowiDg passage Irom Adam Smith's "Wealth of 
Nations," Book II., chapter iv. ; — 

" The legal rate of interest, it is to be observed, though it ought to be 
somewhat above, ought not to be much above the lowest market-rate. 
[If it were much above] the greater part of the money which was to be 
lent, would be lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would be 
willing to give this high interest. Sober people, who will give for the use 
of money no more than a part of what they are likely to make by the 
use of it, would not venture into the competition. . . . Where the legal 
rate of interest, on the contrary, is fixed but a very Uttle above Uie 
lowest market-rate, sober people are universally preferred, as borrowers, 
to prodigals and projectors. The person who lends money gets nearly as 
much interest from the former as he dares to take from the latter, and 
his money is much safer in the hands of the one set of people than in 
those of the other. A great part of the capital of the country is thus 
thrown into the hands in which it is most likely to be employed with 
advantage.^' 

9. A respectable newspaper remarks, that "the object of taxation 
is to make all property bear its equitable share." Is this a correct state- 
ment of the principle which should be followed in adjusting a system of 
taxation ? Why, or wh v not ? 

10. What effect will high internal taxes have upon prices and upon 
Talues ? 

11. Explain the incidence of taxes laid on the rent of houses or stores, 
in a city where the value of land is great. Would the result be different 
if the tax were laid on the assessed value of the premises ? Why, or 
why not ? 

12. Give the leading &cts and dates in the history of the United States 
Bank. 

18. Explain fully how the suspension of Peel's act of 1844 gives relief 
to the money market in a panic, and what relation it bears to a suspen- 
sion of specie payment. 

14. The dollar contains 2S.22 grains of pure gold. A dollar in silver 
currency, if of full value, according to this standard should contain about 
865.7 grains, but in fact contains only 845.6 grains of pure silver. How 
does this explain the somewhat tardy disappearance of silver change 
when our paper currency depreciated, and to what point must the value 
of the paper rise before silver can come back into general circulation ? 

15. State present limits of our paper currency, and discuss the objec- 
tions to such a currency when, like ours, it is redundant and depreciated, 
and has a maximum fixed by law. 



HONORS IN PHILOSOPHY.* 
PHILOSOPHY— Prof. Bowbn. 

(May, 1874.) 

1. State briefly, and contrast with each other, the definitions or expla- 
nations of Substance, Matter, and Mind, which are given respectively by 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. 

♦ See also the paper of Philosophy 4. 
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2. Give a brief outline of the system of Monadology, showing how it 
rests upon the three axioms of the Leibnitzian philosophy. 

8. Distinguish Immanent from Efficient, and both from Occasional, 
Causes. What is Malebranche's theory of "intelligible extension," 
and of Occasional Causes? 

4. Describe briefly the three cognitiye faculties of the mind, and the 
peculiar functions of each according to Kant. Distinguish the Matter 
and the Form of Knowledge. What is Pure Reason, Pure Thought, &c. ? 
What is the relation of Knowledge to Experience ? What are " synthet- 
ical judgments a priori" and why are they so called ? 

5. Prove that both Space and Time are a priori and subjective in char- 
acter, and that they are Intuitions, and not Concepts. Show how Arith- 
metic is a science of Time, as Geometry is of Space. What does Kant 
mean by asserting the empirical reality, and also the transcendental idealitTj, 
of Time and Space ? Prove that he has no good ground, even on his 
own principles, for denying the objective validity of our cognition of 
either. What is meant by saying that Time and Space are principia 
individuationis f 

6. Analyze particularly the three Categories in the table of Relation, 
showing how each of them contributes to make physical science pos- 
sible. 

7. What is Kant's position in the dispute as to the relative authority of 
the Understanding and the Faculty of Sense ? Which is so far the supe- 
rior as to furnish the tribunal or test by which to try the conclusions of 
the otlier ? How does he refute the doctrines of the Empiricists, and of 
the Dogmatists, and how far does he accept the conclusions of either ? 

8. What are the three Transcendental Ideas (forms of the Uncondi- 
tioned) of Pure Jteaeon ? From what logical forms are they derived ? 
How are they so derived ? 

9. Show that volition, unlike cognition, is determinable by pure notions 
and principles, independently of experience. What is the Categorical 
Imperative, and how is it related to the Freedom of the Will ? What is 
the empirical Will ? 

10. Distipguish the Productive from the Reproductive Imagination, 
and show how the Understanding needs the aid of one of them in order 
to form an inteUigible Object of Experience out of a Manifold of Intui- 
tion. 

11. What is a Philosophy of the Absolute, and how is it related to 
Empirical Philosophy on the one hand and to the Critical Philosophy on 
the other ? How is the philosophy of Schelling related to that of Fichte 
and Kant, and what tendency of the age, appearing in history, philosophy, 
and art, is fully represented in it ? What theories and tendencies of 
physical science since Schelling's day have resulted directly or indirectly 
from his philosophy ? 



10* 
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COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 



IV. HISTORY. 



PRESCRIBISD HISTOR7. 

SOPHOMOBB YbAB. — Mb. HoWLASD. 



Outlines of GeDeral Historj. 
Two hcun a week. First haJf-year, 



HLECTIVES. 

History 1. — Mb. Howlahb. 

Later Roman and early MedisYal History. 
Two hours a week. 85 Sophomores. 

History 2. — Asst. Pbof. Adahs. 

The General History of Europe from the Tenth to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Three hours a week. 8 Seniors, 65 Juniors. 

History 3. — Asst. Pbof. Adams. 

Mediaeval Institutions. 

Three hours a week. 5 Seniors, 7 Juniors. 

This C/Ourse was only for Candidates for Honon. 

History 4. — Asst. Pbof. Adams. 

History of England to the Seventeenth Century. 
Three hours a week. 19 Seniors. 

History 5. — Pbof. Tobbbt. 

Modem History ( Seventeenth Century and first half of the Eighteenth). 
Three hours a week. 50 Seniors, 4 Juniors. 

History 6. — Pbof. Tobbbt. 

Modem History (from the Middle of the Eighteenth Century). 
Three hows a week. 84 Seniors, 1 Junior. 
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HISTORY 1. 



Answer I.. lY., IX., XH., together with two more under (A.) and two more 
nnder (B.); i.e., precisely eight questions in all; keeping, however, the printed 
numbers. Give dates wherever pertinent. 

{A,) ,'POL.lTlCJLJj. 

I. Draw a map of the Empire for the year 835, a.d., markmg the 
natural, or other (outer), boundaries, the several Prefectures and 
Dioceses, and the position of the four chief cities of the East. 

(II.) Give a concise account of Persia's collisions witli Rome in the 
third century, with results of the war of 260, a.d. 

(III.) Synopsis of reigns (1) of Valens; (2) of Theodoslus the Great. 

IV. Give (in three or four lines for each person) as complete a biog- 
raphy as possible of (1) Alaric; (2) Attila; (3) Aetius; (4) Genseric; 
(5) Uicimer; (6) Theodoric(the Ostrogoth); (7) Belisarius ; (8) AJboin; 
(9) Heraciius (Byzantine). 

(V.) Clovis. 

(VI.) (1) Outlines of Visigothic history for one hundred years from 
their sack of Rome; (2) The Saracen Conquest of Southwestern 
Europe. 

(B.) Constitutional. 

Augustus to Constantine, 

(VII.) (1) Occasional importance of Senate in third century; (2) Sen- 
atorial and Imperial Provinces; (3) The Edictum Perpetuum. 

Constantine to Justinian. 

(VIII.) General character and results of Constan tine's reforms. 

IX. The financial functions of Praefectus Praetorio; of Comes 
Rerum Privatarum ; of the Curiae. Indictio and Superindictio. 

fX.) (1) Defensor Civitatis; (2) Ordo Decurionum; (3) Condition 
of Cities in the fourth and fifth centuries, and after the Teutonic Con- 
quest. 

(XI.) TheColoni: Origin; Status; Increase in numbers from several 
causes. 

XII. (1) Jurisdiction of Praefectus Praetorio ; of Vicarius; of Rector 
Provinciae; of RationaUs. (2) Who were the Judices spectahiles, and 
what was the (judicial) consequence of their rank ? 

(XIII.) Germans in Empire as Coloni, Laeti, Gentiles, and Foederati. 

Teutonic States. 

(XIV.) (I) Influence of Invasion and Settlement on the Germanic 
Constitution in general; (2) Status (after settlement) of I^oman and 
Vandal ; of Roman and Burgundian ; of Roman and Visigoth (towards 
A.D. 700). 



HISTORY 2. 

Map of France : mark the Royal Domain, Normandy, Brittany, Flan- 
ders, Anjou, Artois, Champagne, Vexin, Picardy, Burgundy, Maine, the 
Cotentin, Guienne, Toulouse (county), Navarre, Poitou, Marche, Au- 
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yergne, Saintonge, Limousin, Yenaissin, Provence (marquisate), Proy< 
ence (county), Gascony, Berry, Bourbonnais, Paris, Laon, Orleans, 
Calais, Rouen, La Hogue, Angers, Blois, Montereau, Rheims, Tours, 
Bouvines, Crecy, Agincourt, Troyes, Amiens, the ford of Blanche Tache, 
Nantes, Peronne, Cambrai, Chateau Graillard, Abbeyille, Lyons, Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux, Albi, Beziers, Avignon, La Rochelle, Poitiers, Nar- 
bonne, Aigues Mortes, Bourges, Vienne, Clermont, D^on. 

Gbbmant. 

1. The connection of Lothringen with France. 

2. Changes made by Otto II. on his accession ; dukes deposed ; new 
dukes created. 

8. Acts of Otto in. which destroyed his authority in Germany. 

4. Interview of Henry III. with the King of France in 1066 ; its con- 
sequences. 

6. Did Henry IV. or Gregory Vll. profit most by the submission at 
Canossa ? 

6. Genealogy of the Kings of Provence. 

Thb Chubch. 

7. Origin of the False Decretals. 

8. Why did Agapet call on Otto I. for assistance ? why did Otto not 
come to Rome ? 

9. John XV. ; dispute about the archbishopric of Rheims ; attitude 
of Gerbert. 

10. The mode of papal election previous to 1059 ; change made in that 
year, and why 1 

11. Precedents for the papal right to depose or excommunicate kings 
previous to the time of Gregory VII. 

France. 

12. What kingdoms existed in Europe in 887 ? under what kings ? 

13. The first hne of dukes in Burgundy. 

14. When and by what right did the French kings acquire Normandy 1 

15. Efiects of the Albigensian crusade ; how and when did it increase 
the territory of the French king ? 

16. Increase of territory under Philip the Fair. 

17. Third line of dukes in Burgimdy. 

18. The Treaty of Troyes (1420). 



HISTORY 3. 

RoMAK Institutions. — 1. History of testamentary succession in 
Roman Law ; forms of will. 2. Roman origin of contracts, Nexum and 
mancipatio; the historical alliance between contracts and conveyances. 
3. Emphyteusis^ agri limitaneif patron and client. 4. Status and contract ; 
show how " the movement of progressive societies has been from status 
to contract." 

Salio Institutions. — 5. The family in the Lex Salica. Probable 
mode of reckoning relationship ; evidences for or against probable dis- 
tinction of agnates and cognates. 6. Nature of paternal authority in the 
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Lex Sal. Its probable limits. 7. Salic land ; tenure of land ; Lex Sal. 
69, De Alodis. Meaning of the word Alod. Illustrate the Salic idea of 
property as applied to land, by Lex Sal. 58, De Ckrenecruda. 8. The 
Salic contract ; its private and judicial application. Illustrate by Lex 
Sal. 50, De Jides ^actas. 9. Homo in truste dominica, Lex Sal. 53, and else- 
where. Vassus in Lex Sal. 35, 5. 

MEBOYiNaiAN ANP Carlovinoian INSTITUTIONS. — 10. Outline of all 
the reforms of Charlemagne. 11. Immunities ; to what extent did they 
alter the relations of citizens or lands to the State ? 12. Origin of the 
feudal courts of haute et basse justice ; to what earlier courts do they cor- 
respond? 18. Qiye some instances of the law of primogeniture from the 
French coutuTnes. 



HISTORY 4. 

Map of England, showing the great earldoms at the death of Edward 
the Confessor, with places important for the reign of Harold. 

Political. 

1. The conversion of Kent to Christianity ; of Northumbria ; of the 
other kingdoms ; why two bishops in Kent ? 

2. End of the Danish invasions under Alfred and Edward the Elder ; 
settlement of Normandy. 

8. The claimants to the throne on Edmund's death, and claim of each. 

4. Leofric; Si ward. 

6. The descendants of Ethelred 11. to the Conquest. 

6. Edwin and Morkere. 

7. Lanfranc ; Hildebrand (his connection with William the Conqueror). 

8. The three marriages with the house of Anjou in the reign of 
Henry I. 

9. Bouvines ; its effect on English politics. 

10. Simon de Montfort; how was he Earl of Leicester? his connection 
with the royal family. 

11. The council of Norham and Edward's decision ; criticise it. 

12. Edward I. and Edward III. ; compare them. 

18. Compare the campaign of 1415 with that of 1846. 

Legal. 

1. The ceorl ; thegn ; eorl. 

2. The hundred-gemot ; who sat in it? its jurisdiction. 
8. The Seir-gemot ; who composed it ? its jurisdiction. 

4. Sac and soc ; toll and theam ; inf angentheof. 

5. The Curia Regis ; its origin and development; its jurisdiction. 

6. The Exchequer ; its officers. 

7. Justices in Eyre ; where did they sit ? decline of Sheriff. 

8. Assize of Northampton. 

9. Magna Charta ; its provisions as regards personal liberty. 
10. Provisions for enforcing Magna Charta. 
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HISTORY 6. 

A nnmtMr marked with an asterisk may be substituted for the $cune nnmber not 

so marked. 

1. It has been said that Charles II. of England " wanted to be absolute 
on the French plan." Note some points in the progress of the royal 
power and of centralization in the reign of the first three Bourbon kings. 

1.* " The victories of Eugene and Marlborough, the humiliations of 
Gertruydenberg, and the concessions of Utrecht were all [in part] the 
direct results of the Dragonnades and the BeTocation of the Edict of 
Kantes." 

2. Scotch forces in England (1640-1745) : why, when, where, and with 
what effect ? 

2.* The relations between England and Holland from the death of 
Charles I. to the death of Anne. 

8. The condition of the Non-conformists under Charles IL, James IL, 
and William III. Follow mainly the series of Parliamentary Acta 
affecting them, and date the two most important of those Acts. 

Note the distinction between Toleration and Comprehension. 

4. Take up ^our of the following paragraphs : — 

" The Cavaliers hated him [Clarendon] on account of the Bill of 
Indemnity, and the Presbyterians for that of Uniformity." 

"The matter of the Declaration of Indulgence [1672] exasperated 
one half of his [Charles Il.'s] subjects, and the manner the other 
half." *'A11 the enemies of religious freedom, and all the friends of 
civil freedom, found themselves on the same side." 

" The monarchy lay, as it were, in abeyance from the twenty -third of 
December [1688] to the thirteenth of February [1689]." 

State and connect the three parts of which the Declaration of Right 
consists. 

"The Declaration of Right(s) was indissolubly connected with the 
Kevolution-settlement, as its motive and condition." 

" Our Constitution was won on the Boyne." 

6. Who were the rival claimants of the throne of Spain after the death 
of Charles II. in 1700 ; and on what did each found his claim ? In 1712 
" a sickly child alone stood between the king of Spain and the heritage 
of Louis the Fourteenth." The opponents of ^ peace contended that 
" it was in Flanders that Castile should be conquered." Show by a table 
how James II. was related in blood to Louis XIV., and George I. to 
James II. 

6. The occasion and issue of the trial of Vane ; the impeachment of 
Clarendon ; the trial of Lord Russell ; the case of Sir Edward Hales ; the 
trial of the Seven Bishops ; the impeachment of Sacheverell ; the im- 
peachment of Oxford (Harley) ; the biU of pains and penalties against 
Atterbury. (Take six.) 

7. Name in the order of time ^ve treaties that were concluded in the 
period of Louis XIV.'s reign, and show their importance in the history 
of Europe. 

7.* Show how the Privy Council was in a great measure superseded 
by a Cabinet, and how the personal authority of the Crown was dimin^ 
ished. 
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HISTORY 6. 

A nmnber marked with an aAterisk may be substituted for the same number not 

so marked. 

1. Mr. Pitt said in 1788 : " This House is not the representative of the 
people of Great Britain. It is the representative of nominal boroughs ; 
of ruined and exterminated towns ; of noble families ; of wealthy in- 
dividuals; of foreign potentates." Give some illustrations of this pas- 
sage, and then show how popular principles were kept alive under such 
conditions. 

1.* The old and the new Colonial Policy of England ; her old and her 
new Financial Policy. 

2. Collisions of real or assumed Parliamentary Privilege with Personal 
rights, with the jurisdiction of the Courts, with the rights of Con- 
stituencies. Cite and describe instances or cases, and fix the time of 
each. Distinguish between the power of a single House and that of the 
whole Parliament. 

2.* Parliamentary control over the Executive in general, and specially 
in regard to particular exercises of the Prerogative. 

1* or 2.* The course and character of Penal Legislation in England ; 
the " Criminal Code." 

3. Compare the Articles of Confederation with the Constitution of the 
United States in the following particulars: Stages and Mode of 
Adoption ; Rule of Representation ; Rule of Voting in Congress ; Tax- 
ing ; Mode of Amendment. 

.4. The overthrow of the Slave Trade and of Slavery, as recognized 
or effected, under English rule or the authority of the United States, by formal 
judgments, by direct legislation, or by constitutional provisions. Give a 
brief account of the origin of that clause in the Constitution which 
begins with these words: ''The migration or importation of such 
persons." 

6. Trace the course of our Revolutionary War by periods of time and 
changes of place ; naming, placing, and dating, as you proceed, the most 
important operations, battles, and capitulations. 

5.* Give an orderly account of the difElculties of the United States as 
a Neutral Power. 

6. What took place in 1788, 1787, 1803, 1819(-21), 1842, 1846, 1848, 
1867, by way of increase of our national territory, settlement of our 
boundaries, or organization of our acquisitions ? 

7. Specify, describe, or explain six of the following: (1) Shays's 
Rebellion ; (2) the provision made for the Public Debt in Washington's 
first term ; (3) the troubles in Pennsylvania ; (4) the Presidential Elec- 
tion in 1801 ; (6) the Embargo; (6) the Treaty of Ghent; (7) the Inde- 
pendent Treasury ; (8) the terms of the Compromise of 1860. 
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V. MATHEMATICS. 



PBESCRIBED MATHEMATICS. 

FRESHMAN TEAR. 
1. — AssT. Pbop. Sbayeb. 

Solid Geometry (Peirce). — Elements of AmJytic Geometry (Peck). 
Two hours a week. 

2.— Abst. Prof. C. J. Whitb. 

Logarithms. — Plane Trigonometry (Chauyenet).— Algebra (H. Smith), 
TtDO hours a wetk. 



SOLID GEOMETRY. 

(January f 1874.) 

1. If a plane is perpendicular to a Une, it is perpendicular to every 
plane containing that line. 

2. The intersections of two parallel planes with a third plane are par- 
allel lines. 

8. Parallel sections of a pyramid are proportional to the squares of their 
distances from the vertex. 

4. Two pyramids having equal bases and altitudes are equivalent. 

6. Two pyramids having equivalent bases and equal altitudes are 
equivalent. 

6. The convex surfaces of similar prisms, pyramids, cylinders, or cones, 
are proportional to the squares of their altitudes. 

7. If two spherical triangles on 4he same sphere have a side and two 
adjacent angles of the one equal respectively to a side and two adjacent 
angles of the other, the two triangles are equal, or else they are sym- 
metrical. Explain symmetry. Show that two symmetrical isosceles 
triangles on the same sphere are equcd. 

8. Two symmetrical spherical triangles are equivalent. 

9. When the faces of a regular polyhedron are pentagons, there must 
be how many of them ? State and prove. 

10. The surface of a sphere is given = a: what is the surface of 

another sphere whose volume is — ths as great? 

n 
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ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
Section A. 

1. When arethetwoline8.4ar + ^y+ (7=0, and ^'ar + S^+(7' = 
parallel to each other ? When perpendicular to each other ? Write down 
the equation of a straight line that is parallel to the axis of x ; parallel to . 
the axis of y; parallel to the line 3x — 4y + 12 = 0. Write down the 
equation of a straight line that passes through the origin in any direction ; 
that passes through the point (2, 3) in any direction. 

2. The Tertices of a triangle are (2, 1), (8, —2), (—4, —1) ; find the 
angles. 

£i the same triangle, find the equation of the perpendicular to each side 
at its middle point, find where these three perpendiculars intersect. 

8. Find the equation of a circle circumscribed about the triangle (2, 1), 
(8, — ^2), ( — 4, — 1). Find its radius, and the co-ordinates of its centre. 

2 
4. Discuss briefly the equation p = =-— r. Lay down a few points, 

and draw the curve. 

6. The equation of an ellipse is ^ + q = !• ^S\iA and discuss the 

polar equation, the pole being at either focus. Lay down eight points 
(or more) and draw the curve. 

6. Define the Hyperbola, and deduce from the definition its general 
rectangular equation. 

Example. — K the foci are at the distance 20 apart, and the constant 
difference = 16, what is the equation ? What is the eccentricity ? the 
parameter ? Draw the curve with its asymptotes, foci, and directrices. 

7. The equation of an hyperbola is given — — ^ = 1 ; write down the 

equation of the conjugate hyperbola. Turn both equations into polar 
co-ordinates (pole at the centre) and discuss them. Notice, in particular, 
how you find the asymptotes from these polar equations. 

8. Find, in a general form, the equations of the tangent and the norn^al 
to an eUipse, at a point (xf y ) on the curve. 

Example. — Verify that the point (6, 3f ) is on the ellipse 7^ + <m '^ -^^ 

and find the equations of the tangent and the normal at that point. Find 
the subtangent and the subnormal. 

9. Prove that the normal bisects the angle between the focal radii of an 
ellipse, and that the tangent does the same in the hyperbola. 

Example. — In the ellipse last giyen find the focal radii of the point 
(5, 8f ), and show that the angle between them is bisected by the normal. 

10. What curve is represented by the equation 

(ar-6)-i + y2 = ^:,2? 

Transform to parallel axes through the centre of the curve. Find the 
axes and parameter. Draw the curve and lay down the foci and 
directrices. 
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Section B. 

1-4. Answer the first four questions given to Section A. 

6. Tlie equation of a circle is x^ + y^ = 36. Transform to a parallel 
set of axes through the left-hand vertex. Transform the result to polar 
co-ordinates, and construct the circle from this polar equation. 

6. The distance from the vertex to the focus of a parabola being 7, 
what is its equation ? What is the parameter ? Draw the curve. 

7. Find the co-ordinates of the points where the line x — y — 2 = cuts 
the circle Zx^ -f 8y'^ — 4x — 8y — 10 = 0. Draw a figure. 

8. Find the equation of a straight line which passes through the point 
(8, 4) and makes an angle of 45^ with the line ix — 2y 4~ ^ = ^* Draw a 
figure. 

9. The distance between the foci of an ellipse is 12, and the string hj 
which it is described is 14, in length : what is the equation of the curve ? 
Find the eccentricity and the parameter. 

10. Discuss the equation p = .. . -. Lay down a few points 

and draw the curve. 



ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Solve the equations 4/-^-+-i/—=|, a:2-f y2 = 4(l-+-ay). 

2. In any quadratic equation a:^ -j- par -|- 5' = 0, prove to what the sum 
of the roots is always equal. 

In the equation 8x* + 4a: — 6c = 0, what value of c will make the roots 
of the equation equal, and what will the roots be ? What values will 
make the roots imaginary ? 

8. Obtain all the positive integral values of x andy which will satisfy 
the equation 6ar -|- 8y = 98. 

4. Form the equation whose roots are 0, 8, 2 -|- ^ — 5, 2 — V — ^- 

6. In an arithmetical progression the second term is 5, and the fifth 
term is — 4. Of how many terms is the sum — 636 ? 

6. The number of permutations of a things, taken 5 at a time, is 120 
times the number of combinations of a things, taken 8 at a time. Find a. 

7. Fmd the sixth term of (8x — 2y)*»+». 

8. The sine of an angle x (in the first quadrant) is ^. Find the func- 
tions of ( 180° -+- x). Find also sm 2ar and cos 2ar. 

9. Obtain from fundamental formulae, 

cos(ar-|-y) cot x cot y — 1 

cos(x--y)~~ * 

10. Two sides of a plane oblique triangle are 2 and J8, and the angle 
opposite the first side is 30®. Find the other angles. 

When, in general, are there two solutions in this case ? If there are two 
in the present instance, give them. 
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11. Given the formulsB 

62 = a2 + c* . . ., 
1 + cos ar = 2 cos* Jar, 
X. . . . , s==iia + b + c); 

obtain the fonnnla 

COS* i B = . . . . 



ZSiBCnVES. 

Mathematioa 1. — Prof. J. M. Pbibos. 

Diflerential and Integral Calculus (Elementary Course). 
Two hours a week, 2 Juniors, 28 Sophomores, 2 Freshmen, 

MathematicB 2. — Asst. Pbof. Seayeb. 

Analytic Geometry (Salmon's Conic Sections, Chapters I.-III., V.- 
Vil., X.-XHL). — Elements of Analytic Geometry of Space. — Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry. 

TuH> hours a week, 1 Junior, 18 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

Mathematioa 3. — Asst. Pbof. C. J. White. 

Practical Applications of Trigonometry. — Principles of Surveying. — 
Spherical Trigonometry. — Applications of Spherical Trigonometry to 
Astronomy and Navigation. 

Two hours a week, 1 Senior, 8 Juniors, 82 Sophomores, 6 Freshmen, 

Mathematios 4. — Pbof. J. M. Pbibcb. 

Exercises in Algebra and Trigonometry. 

One hour a week. 2 Seniors, 4 Juniors, 6 Sophomores, 7 Freshmen. 

MathematicB 5. — Pbof. J. M. Pbibce. 

Differential and Integral Calculus (Functions of Complex Quantities ; 
Series ; Methods of Integration). 
Two hours a week, 4 Seniors, 4 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, 

Exercises in the Differential Calculus. 

One hour a week, 4 Seniors, 9 Juniors, 2 Sophomores. 

Mathematios 6. — Pbof. J. M. Pbibcb. 

Mechanics (Kerr, to page 200). 

Two hours a week. 2 Seniors, 11 Juniors, 8 Sophomores, 

MathematicB 7. — Pbof. Eustis. 

Descriptive Geometry, Shades and Shadows, and Perspective. 
Tioo hours a toeek, 5 Seniors, 5 Juniors, 
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Mathematics 8. — Pbof. B. Pbibcb. 

General Principles of Geodesy. 

Ttoo hours a iDeek, 4 Seniors^ 2 Juniors, 

Mathematios 9.— Pbof. J. M. Pbibcb. 

Analytic Geometry of Three Dimensions (Salmon, Chapters L-VL; 
Lectures on Ck>ntact and Curvature in Space). 

TtDO hours a week, 6 Seniors, 8 Juniors, 1 Sophomore. 

Mathematios 10.— Pbof. J. M. Pbibob* 

Mechanics (Course 6 continued). 
Tux) hours a ujeek, 8 Seniors, 



MATHEMATICS 2. 

1. Are the lines which meet the conic 

x« + 2jy — 2y2 — 4x — y + 10 = 

at infinity real or imaginary ? Find the central equation of this curve. 
Find the equations of the asymptotes and that of the principal axes of 
this curve. 

2. Prove that when the axes are turned so as to make the term in xy 
disappear from the general equation (or central equation) of a conic, the 
new axes will bisect the angles between the asymptotes. 

8. Reduce the fbllowing equations to the simplest forms, and draw the 
sets of axes used ; — 

(i.) 3^^xy + y^ — Sx — Zv = 0, 
(ii.) a:2 — 2j:y + y2 _ 8a: + 16 = 0. 

4. Discuss the rectangular and the polar equations of the Hyperbola. 
The form of the curve. Asymptotes. The Conjugate Hyperbola. The 
eccentricity and the angle between the asymptotes. The distance meas- 
ured on an ordinate between the hyperbola and the asymptote. Prove 
that this distance vanishes when x ±= oo. 

5. Prove that the diagonals of a complete quadrilateral are divided 
harmonically by each other and the vertices of the quadrilateral. 

6. Construct geometrically the polar of a given point. Draw two 
figures, one for a point inside and another for a point outside the given 
conic, which for ease of construction may be a circle. 

To draw a pair of tangents from a given point. 

7. To find the lengths of perpendiculars on the tangent Kiac'y' from 
the centre and from the foci. [Given, for the purpose of making reduc- 

tion8,6'2=-:_-^-j-_^.] By aid of your results prove that the fogal 

radii make equal angles with the tangent. 
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8. What are the loci in space of the equations (i.) 8ar — ^y=^^» 

0, (iv.)|;z?=2;(v.,{;zj 

(yii.):r^ + y^=r2, 



~4v 
(ii.)3z — 6 = 0, (ui.).r — « = ft riv^)^--y — V» rv\)^ — ?» 

(Ti.) 2r2 + 2y2 + «« = 8, (vii.) a:^ + 

(Tin.) aar« + ay« — (2 — 6)2 = 0, (ix.) a:« + y« + «2 = r«. 

9. Find the line of intersection of the two planes 

2a:— y4-« = 8, 

* + 2y + « = 6> 
and explain your method. 

10. Find the equation of the hyperboloid of rerolution of one nappe. 
Discuss this equation by the method of parallel sections. Show that 
in certain cases the section of this surface by a plane is a pair of inter- 
secting lines. 



MATHEMATICS 8. 

1. From a point, on a level with the foot of a tower, the elevation of 
the top of the tower is 82° 49' 38'' ; from a second point, 21 feet above the 
first pomt, the elevation of the top <^ the tower is 21° 14^ 87''. Find the 
height of the tower. 

2. Leaving lat. 88^ 49' S., long. 42° 17' W., a ship sails S.S.E. i E., 
making a departure of 169.8 knots. Find the distance, and the position 
reached. 

8. In the spherical triangle ABC, right-angled at C, the side a equals the 
angle A. Solve the triangle. 

4. The decimations of four stars are (1) 20° N. ; (2) 70° S. ; (3) 40o 
S. ; (4) 80^ N. Find the meridian altitude and bearing of each star at 
lat. 40O N. 

At the same latitude, what is the declination of a star which passes 
through the zenith? What is the declination of a star which has a 
meridian altitude of 20^, bearing S. ? What stars never come above the 
horizon 1 What stars never pass below it 1 

5. Find at what time Saturn rises and sets in lat. 88° 47' N., when its 
declination is 17° 18' S., its right ascension is 20h. 42m., and the sun's 
right ascension is 8h. 41m. 

6. Obtain, by Napier's and Bowditch's rules, formulas for finding^ and 
a in the spherical oblique triangle ABC, given B, (7, and c. Why, in 
general, are there two solutions 1 When will there be only one 1 

7. In lat. 42° 47' S., in the forenoon, the sun's altitude is 16° 49', its 
declination is 21° 18' N., and the Greenwich time is lOh. 17m. 48s., p.m. 
Find the longitude. 

«" = i(Z+p4.a), 

8in2 ^h = cos «'' sin (»" — a) sec L esc p. 

8. Given the moon's right ascension 21h. 17m., its altitude 17° 17^ 
(bearing N.), its declination 8° 42^ N., the sun's right ascension 17h. 16m., 
and the local time 8h. 17m. 28s., p.m. ; find the true latitude, assuming it 
to be about 80° S. 

cos {L — c?) = sin o + 2 cos L cos d sin^ -J A. 

9. Obtain the formula of the preceding question from the astronomical 
triangle. 
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MATHEMATICS 5. 

(February, 1874.) 

1. W hat are the values of the positive and negative integral powers of 
^ — 1 ? Give all the values of its third rooty in the form x + yt. 

Prove the trigonometric formulas for cos m^ and sin m^, m terms of 
powers of sin and cos ^. 

2. Prove the general formulas for a* and log z; and show that the for- 
mer is a periodic function. How many values does log z admit for every 
value of z ; and in what case does it admit a reed value ? 

Define the potential sine, cosine, and tangent, in terms of exponential 
functions, and in terms of trigonometric functions. What are their 
values when « = 1 

3. Define the terms : monodromic, monogenic, synectic. 

Prove the analytic conditions under which a flmction is monogenic. 
Apply them to the functions a* and conj z. 

4. Determine the Limits of convergence of the following series : — 

2^., Ulcz*^ Z^, 

5. State the conditions under which fi is developable in convergent 
series arranged according to positive integral ascending powers of z. 

The demonstration depends on the integration of what auanliary func- 
tion? 

Assuming that the auxiliary function is synectic, continue the demon- 
stration so far as to obtain the required series, without showing that 
that series is convergent. 

6. State the various forms of Taylor's Theorem. 

Develop log (1 + ar) and cos z, determining the circle of convergence 
for each series. 

State Taylor's Theorem for a function of several variables. 

7. Show that if ^ = oo when « = o, while its reciprocal is synectic, it 
is developable in a certain series which is partly fractional, and find the 
forms of the numerators. 

8. Prove the formula for the change of the variable in integration. 

9. Integrate the following functions : — 

2zi 14z 1 



{z^l)2, (^_2)(8^ + l); (2^ + 4)» • 

{June, 1874.) 
Students who are to be examhied hi both courses will take the starred nomben. 

ONE-HOUR COURSE. 



1. Differentiate log f || +"| + V (| ""> 
e ^ (1 + a:) — ^(1 — a:) 
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2. Find the value of ^ / when a: = 0. 

V ' 

♦8. Through a given point, which lies within a given angle, to draw a 
line so that the area of the triangle formed shall he a minimum. 

Reduce the solution to a simple geometric construction. 

•4. Given the curve 3y = &r + 3x2 — 2r* ; find the equation of the 
tangent at the origin, and find the radius of curvature at the origin. 
Find the point of inflexion. 

5. Trace the curve y (ah — x^) = c?x^ determining its figure and posi- 
tion, its asymptotes, and its point of inflexion. 

6. Trace the curve r^^a^ sin 2^. Find the angle which the curve 
makes with the radius vector. 

TWO-HOUR COURSE. 

♦7. Develop log (1 + cosz) according to powers of z hy Taylor's 
Theorem, up to and including the term containing 2^. What is the circle 
of convergence for this series % 

•8. What is the rule for the product of two complex quantities? 
Find the formula for log {x -\- yi). 

Under what circumstances is a definite integral, taken completely 
round a closed contour, necessarily equal to 0? 

Prove that if a function is synectic for a given value of «, all its deriva- 
tives are likewise synectic for the same value. 

If a function (otherwise synectic) is infinite when z = a, in what form 
of series can it be developed according to powers of (« — a) ? 

*9. Determine the figure of the curve r = a(l — cos 0), and find its 
area. 

Prove the formula D DS = r, 

r ^ 

*10. Find the area of a zone, and the. volume of a segment, of a para- 
boloid of revolution, cut by two planes perpendicular to the axis. Find 
the volume of a segment of a paraboloid not of revolution. 

Given, D S=:2iru, D F=m*s. 

8 « 

*11. Integrate sec' x esc x. 

12. Integrate — , 

x^yax — x2 

18. Find the arc and the area cut off by the axis of x from the curvo 
8y := 8 pcos X — 6. 

Given pcos (1.10. . .) =|. 



MATHEMATICS 6. 
(February, 1874.) 

1. Parallelogram 0/ Forces: prove that the diagonal represents the re- 
sultant in direction^ when one of the given forces is a multiple of the 
other. 

State the propositions called the Triangle and Polygon of Forces. 
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2. What is the resultant of two parallel forces, actmg in the same or in 
contrary directions ; and what is its point of application ? 

Define the moment of a force with reference to a plane ; and state the 
conditions of equilibrium of a system of parallel forces. 

8. Prove that if two contrary couples in the same plane have their arms 
equal and their forces equal, their arms having a common extremity, they 
are in equihbrium. Of what general proposition is this a case ? 

4. The resultant system (R^ G) of a given set of forces being found for 
one position of the origin ; to find it for another position of the origin. 
What element of the resultant system is unchanged by this transfor- 
mation ? 

What is the Central Axis of a system of forces ? Prove that G has its 
least value when the origin is taken in the central axis. 

State the six equations (in or, y, z) for finding the resultant system of a 
given set of forces. How many unknown quantities enter into these 
equations, and what equations must be added to complete the solution ? 

5. To find the centre of gravity of any number of consecutive sides of 
a regular polygon ; of a circular arc ; of a semicircumf erence ; of a drcular 
sector ; of a semicircle. 

6. To find the conditions of equilibrium of that system of pulleys in 
which the string passing round any pulley is attached at one end to the 
weight and at the other end to the block of the next lower pulley ; sup- 
posing the pulleys to have equal weights. 

7. A body being pressed against a fixed rough surface by a force not 
normal to -the surface ; to find the conditions under which the body will 
or will not slide. 

8. A uniform rod, weighing 8 lbs. per foot, rests on a fulcrum 8 feet 
from one end ; find what weight suspended from that end will keep the 
rod at rest and make the pressure on the fulcrum 60 lbs. 

9. Show that if a set of n forces applied to a point are represented by 
OAj, OAg,, OAj, Ac., their resultant is represented by n OG, where G is 
the e.g. or Aj, Aj, &c. 

10. A cube (side = 1) is truncated on one angle by a plane which bisects 
three adjacent edges ; show that the distance of the c. g. of the remaining 
solid from the angle opposite to that which is cut oft is ^^ J3. 

(June, 1874.) 

1. Prove that when a force is transferred to any point O, the resolved 
part of the couple of transference in any direction OZ is equal to the 
moment of the given force about OZ. 

2. To find the centre of gravity of the frustrum of a right cone made 
by a plane which bisects the axis and is parallel to the base. 

8. A point moves in a straight line with constant acceleration ; find the 
formulas for v and s in terms of ty and for t^ in terms of s. 

Define the vis viva of a particle, and state and prove its relation to work. 

4. Two equal balls are suspended from fixed points by equal and 
parallel strings, so that they rest in contact. One of the balls is drawn 
aside through an arc of which the chord is a, is allowed to fall, and 
drives the other up an arc of which the chord is 6. Show that the 

26 — a 
modulus of elasticity is • 
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6. A stone thrown at an elevation of 19° from the top of a tower falls 
in 6 seconds at a distance of 100 feet from the base. Find the height 
of the tower, the velocity of projection, and the velocity of impact. 

Given, x = ut cos a, y = ut sin a — ^ ^*-. 

6. Find the rate at which an engine, working at 100 horse-powers, 
would draw a train weighing 75 tons up an inclined plane rising 1 foot in 
100, supposing the friction to be 6 poimds per ton. 

Given, 1 ton = 2240 lbs ; 1 horse-power = 83,000 ft lbs. per minute. 



MATHEMATICS 7. 

1. Find the shortest distance between two straight lines not in the 
same plane. 

2. Find the angle between two straight lines which intersect, by the 
method of successive changes of plane. 

3. On a given line in a given plane construct an equilateral triangle 
whose plane is perpendicular to the given plane. 

4. Through a given point pass a plane making given angles with the 
planes of projection. 

5. Pass a tangent plane to an hyperbolic paraboloid at a given point of 
the surface. 

6. Through a given line pass a tangent plane to any surface of revolu- 
tion. 

7. Make the patterns for a ventilator consisting of a cylindrical pipe 
capped by a cone whose axis is at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. 

8. Given two sides and the included angle of a spherical triangle, con- 
struct the remaining parts. 

9. Find the shade and shadow of an inverted hollow- right cone whose 
vertex is in the horizontal plane of projection. 

10. Show how to construct perspective scales, and set off a point whose 
co-ordinates are a: = 7, y = 12, 2 = 15. 

11. Given the perspective of a line inclined to the horizon in a vertical 
plane inclined to the perspective plane, set off firom a given point in it a 
given length. 



SECOND-YEAB MATHEMATICAL HONOBS. 

GEOMETRY. —BOOK-WORK. 
{May, 1874.) 

1. On a given line as chord, to draw the segment of a circle capable of 
containing a given angle. 

2. Given the base, the altitude, and the vertical angle, to construct the 
triangle. 

8. To divide a line in extreme and mean ratio. [The geometric or the 
algebraic solution, or both.] 
4. To inscribe in a circle a regular decagon. 
11 
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5. The radins of a circle is 10 ; compute the length of one side of a 
regular pentagon inscribed in it. 

6. Define similar polygons. Draw two polygons which are mutually 
equiangular, but yet not similar. Draw two dissimilar polygons having 
their sides proportional. 

7. Prove that the polygons asked for in the last question cannot be 
triangles. [Two theorems.] 

8. Explain how to find approximately the value of tt. Prove the 
theorem or theorems on which your method is based. 

9. If a line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane that passes through 
the line is perpendicular to that ^lane. 

10. The volume of any prism is equal to the area of a right section, 
multiplied by the length of a lateral edge. 

11. The area of a spherical triangle in degrees of spherical surface, and 
in square measure. 

12. Symmetry with respect to a plane, an axis, and a point. Mention 
illustrations. 



GEOMETRY. — PROBLEMS. 

(May, 1874.) 

Do as many of these problems as yon can in the time allowed, — three hours and 

ahal£ 

1. The surface of a sphere is given ; what is the surface of a sphere 
whose volume is — th as great? 

2. The volume of a sphere is given ; what is the volume of a sphere 

whose surface is — th as great? i* 

n 

3. To find the radius of a sphere, having given the radii of two parallel 
sections and the distance between them. 

4. If a semi-circumference be divided into three equal arcs, and made 
to revolve about its diameter, the area of the zone generated by the middle 
arc is equivalent to the sum of the zones generated by the other two. 

5. What is the ratio of the two volumes generated by a parallelogram 
turning first on one side, and then on an adjacent side, as an axis ? 

6. One comer of a cube is cut off by a plane which bisects the three 
edges meeting there. What part of the volume of the whole cube has 
been cut off 1 

7. Find in degrees and minutes the inclination to each other of the faces 
of a regular dodecahedron. 

8. When is a quadrilateral capable of being inscribed in a circle ? 

9. The four bisectors of the angles of a quadrilateral form another quad- 
rilateral which is capable of being inscribed m a circle. 

10. Prove that the area of a regular inscribed hexagon is a mean pro- 
portional between the areas of the inscribed and circumscribed equilateral 
triangles. 
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11. On a line are taken anj points A, B, C> . . . . On a parallel line 
ace taken points A', B', C^, . . . . such that 

AB : A^B/rirrBC : B'C/ = CD : CD'r^&c. 

FroTe that the lines AA', BB', CC^, &c., all pass through one point 
When is this point between the parallels 1 When not ? When is it infi- 
nitely distant ? 

12. GiYen the base, the rertical angle, and the ratio of the two sides, 
to construct the triangle. 

18. In anj regular polygon the sum of the perpendiculars from any 
point within it upon the sides is always the same. 

14. Prove that the area of a circle is a mean proportional between the 
areas of two similar polygons, one of which is drcumscribed about the 
circle and the other isoperimetrical with it. 



TBIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
{June, 1874.) 

■• T»_ xi_ u 1x91 2 sin a — sin 2a 

1. Prove the formula tan^ i a = j^-^ i — r-^. 

2 sm a -|- sm 2a 

2. Find all the values of 9, between 0° and 360^, which satisfy the 
equation 

sin 6tf + sin4tf + sin 2^ = 0. 

8. The sides of a triangle are in arithmetical progression, and the area 
of its inscribed circle is to that of the circle inscribed in an equilateral 
triangle of the same perimeter as 9 to 25. Find the ratios of the sides 
and &.e values of the angles. 

4. At noon, a person standing on a cliff h feet above the level of the 
sea observes tiie altitude of a cloud in the plane of tiie meridian to be a, 
and the angle of depression of its shadow to be jd. Find a formula for the 
height of &e cloud above the sea, the sun's altitude at the time of obser- 
vation being 0. [The directions of the sun from the point of observation 
and from the position of the cloud may be regarded as parallel.] 

6. Prove that if a polynomial 

Aaf^ + Bar*-! + + M 

becomes when x=aa, it is algebraically divisible by {x — a). 

6. Out of 9 consonants and 6 vowels how many words can be formed, 
each consisting of 3 consonants separated by 2 vowels ? 

7. Show that 2-|-^ cannot be less than 2x-\-x^ for auy real value 
of X. 

8. Solve the equations 

9. Find all the roots of the equation af*2 = 1. 

10. Find the least common multiple of 

ar*— a:3 + 2x2 + x + 8andx« + 22r3--x — 2. 
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CALCULUS AND CONICS. 
(June, 1874.) 

1. To find the equation of a tangent to a curre, by rendering the eqnar 
tion of the curve homogeneous, and using Euler's Theorem. 

Apply this method to the general equation of the second degree. 

2. Find the equations of the tangents to the curve 

3x2 — 4a:y — x + 2y = 4, 
at the points for which y = 2; and draw these tangents from their 
equations. 

Determine the centre of this curve, draw its ctsympbotety and make a 
rough sketch of the curve from these elements. 

3. The sum of the squares of two quantities is constant. To find the 
maximum and minimum values of their product. 

4. The perpendicular from the centre of an ellipse upon a tangent 

= -- • Find an expression for the angle between two coivjugate diame- 
ters. Prove that the acute angle made by the equal conjugate diameters 
of an ellipse is less (and the obtuse angle greater) than the angle between 
any other pair of conjugate diameters. What is the angle ^tween the 
equal conjugate diameters of the ellipse 9x2 _|_ 26y2 = 226 1 

5. Show how to draw geometrically a pair of conjugate diameters mak- 
ing a given angle with each other. Determine, by aid of what was proved 
in the last paragraph, when this proUem is impossible. 

6. Define self-conjugate triangle. Prove that when one side of the self- 
coi^jugate triangle is the straight line at infinity, the other two sides are 
a pair of conjugate diameters. Show that the converse of this theorem 
is true. 
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VI. PHYSICS (INCLUDING CHEMISTRY). 



PRESCRIBED PH7SICS. 

Sophomore Ybab. — Asst. Prof. G. A. Hill. 

Lockyer's Astronomy (English edition, first fiye chapters and Chapter 
IX.). — Stewart's Elementary Physics (first six chapters), with Hill's 
Questions and Exercises on the same, omitting the exercises in fine type. 

Two hours a week, 

PRESCRIBED LECTURES IN PH7SICS. 
SoPHOMORB Tbar ; once a week, — Asst. Prof. G. A. Hill. 
Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 

Junior Tear; once a week, — Prof. Loybrino. 
Lectures on Mechanics, Acoustics, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

PRESCRIBED CHEMISTR7. 

Freshmav Year. — Prof. Cooke and Assistant. 

Elements of Chemistry. Lectures and Bedtations. 
Three hours a week. Second half-year. 



PRESCRIBED PHYSICS. 
I. Elementart Astronomt. 

1. Explain the chief phenomena in the heavens arising from the 
Earth's rotation on its axis : — 

(a) at the north pole; 

{b) at the equator; 

(c) at a middle latitude. 

2. Explain (and illustrate with a diagram) the chief phenomena con- 
nected with a solar eclipse. 

3. Explain (with a diagram) the chief phenomena connected with the 
motion of Venus, as seen from the Earth. 

4. Explain how the periodic time of a planet may be found. Give the 
reasoning in full. 
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5. The difference between mean and apparent noon, and its causes. 

6. Prove that Kepler's Second Law leads to the conclusion that the force 
which causes a planet to move in its orbit is constantly directed toward a fixed 
centre. 

7. Give Newton's proof of the Law of Gravitation- as applied to the 
Earth and the Moon. 

What bearing has Kepler's Third Law on the Law of Universal Gravi- 
tation ? 

Give reasons for believing that the force of Gravitation is directly propor- 
tional to mass, 

IL Elementary Physics. 

8. Discuss the following examples of vertical motion: — 

A ball is dropped from the top of a movable chamber 4.9 metres high 
(a) when the chamber is at rest ; (b) when the chamber is descending 
with the uniform velocity of 9.8 metres per second ; (c) when the chamber 
is descending with a constant acceleration of 4.9 metres per second. 

9. With what velocity must a stone be thrown down a well 100 metres 
deep, in order that it may reach the bottom in two seconds ? 

10. From what height must the ram of a pile-driver, weighing 1 ton, 
descend upon the head of a pile, in order that it may strike it with a mo- 
mentum equal to that of a 64 lb. shot fired with a velocity of 1000 feet 
per second ? 

11. If a body be weighed successively in the two pans of a false bal- 
ance, prove that the true weight is a mean proportional between the false 
weights. 

12. Describe a siphon and its action, and explain fully why the flow of 
liquid from one vessel to another is maintained. 

13. Distinguish between kinetic and potential energy. Investigate the 
character of the energy of an oscillating pendulum : of that of a planet 
moving round the sun in an ellipse. 

14. Examine the following case of direct impact of two inelastic solids, 
and find what part of the united energy of the two masses before impact 
is transmuted into heat: weights of the solids, 20 grammes and 10 
grammes ; velocity of the first, 20 ; of the second, 16, in the opposite 
direction. 

16. What were the chief improvements which Wa'tt effected in the 
steam-engine ? 

16. Prove that the image of a luminous point lies as far behind a plane 
reflecting surface as the luminous point itself lies before it 



PRESCRIBED CHEMISTRY. 

Of these thirteen questions ten only are required. The student may omit any three. 

1. State the three laws which define the molecular condition of a gas. 

2. A mass of gas measured 400 cubic centimetres when the tempera- 
ture was 3° centigrade and the tension 76 centimetres. What would it 
measure'were the temperature increased to 72°, and the tension increased 
to 96 centimetres ? 
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8. How c^n the molecular weight of any volatile body be directly 
measured 1 Describe Gay Lussac's method as improved by Hofmann. 

4. Give the full proof that the symbol of water is H2O. 

( Hydrogen 11.11 
Analysis of water, I Oxygen 88.89 Sp. Gr. of steam, 9. 
C 100. 

5. Express by chemical symbols the action of muriatic add on sodic 
carbonate, and explain fully the meanmg of the several symbols em- 
ployed. 

6. How many litres of carbonic dioxide gas can be obtained from 600 
grammes of sodic carbonate ? Give the calculation in full, and explain 
each step. 

7. State the general law which determines the thermal effects produced 
by chemical changes, and show that the heat evolved by burning fuel is 
simply an illustration of a general principle. 

8. Under what conditions does the energy of combustion take the 
form of light or of mechanical force ? Illustrate by lime-light and by 
gunpowder. 

9. What is meant by the quantivalence of an atom ? Give the symbols 
of four simple compounds which indicate the quantivalence of the atoms 
of chlorine, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, respectively, and state clearly 
the facts on which the symbol in any one case is based. 

10. Express by symbols the chemical change which results when sul- 
phuric acid diluted with water is poured upon metallic zinc, and show 
how this experiment illustrates the essential characteristic of an acid. 
Write another reaction illustrating the same point. 

11. Butyric acid and acetic ether have the same percentage composition 
and the same vapor density. How does the chemist explain the differ- 
ence in their properties ? Illustrate by graphic symbols. 

12. Describe the ordinary process of photography, and explain the 
chemical changes which take place at the different. stages. 

18. Describe the process of smelting iron ores, and give the geoeral 
theory of the chemical changes involved. 



ELECnVES. 

PhyBios 1. — Prof. LoTBSiNO. 

Astronomy, Acoustics, and Optics. 
Three hours a week. 3 Seniors, 84 Juniors, 

PhyBlcs 2. — AssT. Prot. Trowbridob. 

Practical exercises in the Laboratory, including the use of instruments 
of precision in testing the laws of Mechanics, Acoustics, Optics, Magnet- 
ism, and Electricity ; and an extended course in Electrical Measurements. 

Three hours a week, 17 Seniors, 18 Juniors. 
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Phyaios 3. — Pbot. Lovbriho. 
TJndulatory Theory of light — Electricity and Magnetism. 
Three hours a week. 6 Seniors. 

Physios 4. — Pbof. Gibbs. 
Heat (with its Applications). 
Three hours a week. 7 Seniors. 

Chemistry 1.— Mr. Field. 

Elementary Chemistry (with Laboratory Practice). 
Tufo hours a week. 1 Junior, 67 Sophomores. 

Chemistry 2. — Pbof. Cookb and Mb. H. B. Hill. 
Qualitatiye Analysis. — Chemical Philosophy. 
Three hours a week, 7 Seniors, 84 Juniors. 

Chemistry 3. — Prof. Cookb. 
Mineralogy (induding Use of the Blowpipe and Crystallography). 
Three hours a week. 7 Seniors, 4 Juniors. 

Chemistry 4. — Prof. Cooke and Mr. Munbob. 
Qoantitatiye Analysis (chiefly Laboratory Work). 
Three hours a week. 6 Seniors. 

Chemistry 5. — Mb. H. B. Hill. 
Organic Chemistry (Theoretical and Experimental). 
Three hours a week. ( This coarse was not taken by any undergraduates. ) 



PHYSICS 2. 

1. What constitutes difierence of Potential ? What is electric quantity ? 

2. Define a unit quantity of Electricity. 

8. What is electromotive force ? Is a difference of Potential necessary 
to produce a current of induction ? Give reasons. 

4. What are the laws of current induction ? Describe a solenoid. 

5. What are the units employed in electrical measurements? How 
are they related to the absolute units ? 

6. Define the terms : lines of force ; magnetic field ; magnetic moment. 

7. Prove the law of divided circuits. If a galvanometer of 6000 ohms 
resistance is shunted by a wire of 6 ohms resistance, what is the combined 
resistance of the circuit, the resistance of the circuit exterior to the gal- 
yanometer being 10 ohms 1 

8. Prove the law of Wheatstone's bridge. 

9. Describe the principle of the Holtz machine. 

10. Explain the principle of the simplest form of magneto-electric engine. 
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Laboratobt Examination. 

1. Calibration of glass tubes. 

2. Measurement of the radius of curvature of a lens by a spherometer ; 
six observations, with calculation of the probable error of the result. 

8. Estimation of the specific gravity of a given substance. 

4. Measurement of the deflection of a steel bar under a varying load. 

5. Determination of the value of ^ in the equation t = n- 4 / — by two 



= ^r 4 /-- by \ 
\ 9 



pendulums and the method of coincidences. 

6. Observations on the law of lenses, and a graphical expression of the 
results. 

7. Measurement of the intensity of gaslight by Bunsen's photometer. 

8. Measurement of the resistance of a Daniell cell. 

9. Comparison of resistances by a differential galvanometer, and by a 
Wheatstone's bridge. 

10. Measurement of the electromotive force of batteries by Wiede- 
mann's and Foggendorff's methods. 



PHYSICS 8. 



1. How is the equation of the surface of elasticity found, viz. : — 
r^ = a2 cos2 A + 62 cos^ ^ + c2 cos^ v ? 

2. What are the direct and inverse ellipsoids 1 What is their use in 
the undulatory theory of light 1 

8. How is it proved that the displacement of the ether is propagated 
by a parallel vibration only when it is in the direction of the greatest and 
least radii of the section of the surface of elasticity ? 

4. How is the equation for the normal velocities of the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays found, viz. : — 

coB^/ cos^m cos^ n 

5. Find the three principal sections of the wave surface from its 
equation 

(as^a + jy 4- ca^a) (ara + y2 + 22) — a*{i^ + <^)3^ — l^{a^ + <^)y* 
_ c2(aa + 62);22 ^ a'^f^c^ = 0. 

6. In which of these sections are the optical axes 1 What are the two 
kinds of optical axes ? 

7. Find the wave front for uniaxial crystals, and for bodies which do 
not exhibit double refraction. 

8. What is the distinction between iixiw-velocity and ray-velocity 1 

9. What are the theories of electricity 1 

10. Explain electrical induction. 

11. Explain the cascade battery. Find the formulas for the whole 
amount of electricity in it, viz. : — 

1 — m* - m(l — »i*) 

and -~ i. 

1 — m 1 — m 

11* 
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12. How is the Telocity of electricity found % 

18. How are the electrical forces measured ? 

14. What are the elements of terrestrial magnetism ? 

16. How is the intensity of the earth's magnetism measured) 

16. What are the properties and position of the magnetic poles of the 
earth? 

17. What changes occur in the earth's magnetism % 

18. What are constant Yoltaic elements 1 Explain one of them. 

19. Apply Ohm's formula to different kinds of batteries. 

20. Prove that the maximum effect of a given number of elements 
depends on the condition tiiat the internal and interpolar resistances are 
the same. 



PHYSICS 4. 

1. Describe Pouillet's apparatus for estimating the amount of heat 
which the earth's surface receives from the sun. 

2. Prove that in a reversible cycle / -^ = and F = I -j . 

8. Give the diagrams of Sterling's and Ericsson's caloric engines, and 
describe them briefly, giving the equations of the four lines bounding the 
area representing the work of each engine. 

4. Dense a method of determing x experimentally, the theory Oit the 
process being contained in the equation y^=i (^\ -jp 

5. How is it shown, experimentally, that the internal work done during 
the expansion of a gas is very small 1 

6. Tlie kinetic theory of gases leads to the formula p = imnt^. De- 
duce from this expression the law of Boyle and Mariotte, the law of 
Charles, the law of Avogadro, and the law of Gay Lussac. 

7. Give Hirn's methods for determining the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. 

8. In what manner have Masson and Jamin proved the identity of 
luminous and calorific radiations ? 

9. How may g^vity be transformed into equivalent amounts of mag- 
netism, electricity, and the potential energy of chemical separation 1 

10. In what manner can we measure in units of work the kinetic energy 
of solar radiation absorbed in the growth of a tree ? 



CHEMISTRY 1. 

1. Describe the preparation and properties of (H4N)«S04; CUSO4. 
(H4N)2S04 . 6 HjO ; K2Cr2(S04)4 . 24 HjO ; NjO ; NO ; H^S. Write and 
explain all the reactions involved in the preparation of each. 

2. Make a table of the first ten of the possible silicic acids. Explain 
and illustrate the term " ortho-acid." 
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3. What is meant by the allotropic f oi^ of an element 1 Give all the 
examples you have had. 

4. 0.536 of a gramme of ammonic chloride gives 2.282 grammes of 
ammonic chlorplatinate, PtClQ(H4N)2, and one hundred parts of the 
latter salt give on ignition 44.23 parts of platinum. Required the molec- 
ular weight of Pt C1q(H4N)2, and the atomic weight of platinum, assum- 
ing there is only one atom in the molecule of the above compound. 

6. The Sp. Gr. referred to air of sulphuric-acid vapor is 1.697. Cal- 
culate its molecular weight, and compare tliis with the molecular weight 
corresponding to its symbol. Explain the discrepancy. Give the work 
in full, and state the law on which it is based. 

6. find the calorific intensity of ethylene (C2H4) burnt in air. 

Calorific power of QgHj = 11858 
Specific heat of HnO == 0.4805 
„ COo =0.2164 
Na =0.244 

Composition of air ] q ^ 23 2 

7. Describe briefly the principle and process by which the presence of 
various elements in the sun and other heavenly bodies is determined. 

8. What are the three common acids of phosphorus? Write their 
Bjrmbols according to the second graphic method. 

9. Define the following terms : alcohol, glycol, fat acid, acid salt (two 
kinds), atomicity and basicity of an acid. Give examples of each. 



CHEMISTRY 2. 

Three mixtures were given to each student : — 

(1) A mixture of PbNOg, AssOg, ZnO, and MnClj, given as an exer- 
cise in preliminary examination only. 

(2) A mixture of the nitrates of nickel and cobalt with the nitrate of 
either manganese, iron, or zinc, given as an exercise in the determination 
of basic radicals. 

(3) A mixture of sodic phosphate and ammonic oxalate with some 
alkaline sulphate or nitrate, given as an exercise in the identification of 
acid radicals. 

Five hours were allowed for the analyses. 



CHEMISTRY 8. 

The examination of each student consisted in the identification and 
description of 4 crystal models, and 12 mineral specimens selected from 
over 200 mineral species which the class had studied. 



CHEMISTRY 4. 

To each student was given a difierent mixture of siderite and sodic 
chloride, to determine the per cent of siderite by estimating the weight of 
iron present. Five hours were allowed for the analysis. 
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VII. NATURAL HISTORY. 



Natural History 1. — Asst. Prof. Fbttbs. 

Gujot's Physical Geography, to Part V. — Structural Geology (Selec- 
tions from Dana's Manual, amounting to 250 pages). 
Tvoo hours a week. 8 Juniors, 84 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. 

Natural History 2.— Asst. Pbof. Goodalb. 
Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany (Gray's Lessons and 
Field Book). 

Three hours a week. 86 Seniors, 68 Juniors, 

Natural History 3. — Dr. Watbrmak. 

Comparatiye Anatomy (Miyart's Lessons in Elementary Anatomy, 
and Lectures). — Comparative Physiology (Huxley's Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Physiology, and Lectures). 

Three hours a week. 28 Seniors, 30 Juniors. 

Natural History 4. — Prof. McCradt. 

General Zoology (Elementary Course). 
Three hours a week. 4 Seniors, 21 Juniors. 

Natural History 5. — Prof. Shalbb. 

Structural Geology. 

TTiree hours a week. (This course was not given.) 

Natural History 6. — Prof. Agassiz. 

General Geology (with special reference to the Geology of America). 
Three hours a week. (Owing to the death of Prof. Agassiz this course 
was discontinued.) 

Natural History 7. — Prof. MoCradt. 

General Zoology (Advanced Course). 
Three hours a week. 18 Seniors. 

Natural History 8. — Asst. Prof. Goodalb. 

Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. — Systematic and Economic Bot- 
any (Gray's Botanical Text-book). 

Three hours a week. 9 Seniors, 1 Junior. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 1. 

1. What is the inclination of the earth's axis to the plane of its orbit ? 
If the inclination should become the same as that of Venus, what changes 
would be produced in the climates of different parts of the globe ? 

2. How has the density of the earth been determined ? Which is the 
more dense, the outer crust or the interior ? 

3. Explain how it is possible to ascertain the mean annual temperature 
of a place by a single observation. 

4. In what parts of the Indian Ocean, and at what seasons of the year, ' 
are the trade- winds interrupted ? Why ? Mention and explain the causes 
of any peculiarities in the amount and seasons of rainfall in Hindostan. 

5. From which side does the Mississippi River receive the largest 
amount of water ? How is this accounted for ? 

6. Define latitude. Show the connection between your definition and 
the method usually adopted in determining latitude. 

7. State Dove's law of the rotation of the winds ^ and explain the founda- 
Ijon upon which it rests. What changes take place in the barometer and 
the thermometer during the rotation ? 

8. Compare the wet and dry seasons of the warm temperate zone with 
those of the belt of trade-winds, and explain the differences, if any. 

9. Describe the northern isothermal line of 60°, stating where it enters 
and leaves each ocean, and giving the names of important States, islands, 
or cities through or near which it passes. 

10. In what ways do ox^-gen, calcium, potassium, and sodium mainly 
contribute to the rock masses of the earth 1 

11. Name and explain the principal terms used to distinguish varieties 
of structiire in rocks. 

12. What are the criteria* for determining the chronological order of 
rocks, and what precautions have to be observed in applying them ? 

18. Describe the geological growth of the continent of North America. 

14. In cases where rocks of different ages have been upturned in the 
same region, how would you determine whether there had been one or 
more than one uplift ? Diagram. 

15. Draw three diagrams to illustrate the topographical effects of 
erosion. 

16. What have been the principal agencies at work in producing meta- 
morphism in rocks, and what changes have been brought about by these 
agencies ? 

17. How and where are the geological effects of tides and ocean cur- 
rents chiefly manifested ? 

18. What changes take place in the transformation of vegetable matter 
into mineral coal, and under what curcumstances ? 



NATURAL HISTORY 8. 

1. What are the principal modifications of the epidermis among verte- 
brates ? 

2. Describe the mode of succession of the teeth in the Crocodile and 
Shark. 

8. Describe the general plan of the heart and organs of respiration in 
fishes, reptiles, and mammals. 
4. Describe the circulation of the blood in fishes, reptiles, and mammals. 
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5. Describe the two methods of artificial respiration for resnscitatloii 
of the drowned. 

6. Describe the digestive system of the FowL 

7. When the fore-arm is flexed upon the arm, what mechanical prin- 
ciple is exemplified ? 

8. What is the principle of binocular vision ? 

9. Describe a transverse section of the spinal cord and the nerret 
given off from it. 

10. What is reflex action? Give examples. 



NATURAL HISTORY i. 
(February, 1874.) 

!nie questions marked with an asterisk are those to whidi adequate t 
reqwrea as the condition of bare success in passing the examination. 

The other questions give the student the opportunity of passing with more or 
less distinction. The answers to them may be, If the student prefers, wrought into 
the replies to the required questions; but this is not necessary, and in many cases 
would be inadvisable. 

No student is expected to answer every question. 

Aspirants for honors may give special attention (after answering rtquired ques- 
tions) to questions marked thus (f). 

A. Polypi. 

*1. What is the developmental history of Actinia from the egg to the 
adult state, including the structure of the adult ? 

2. Wherein do the coral-producing polyps differ in structure from the 
ordinary Actinia ? Are the hard parts secreted by polyps always calca- 
reous^ and always internal ? 

8. Wherein do the Halcyonoid Polypi differ from the Actinoids ? 

4. Wherein do the Rugosi differ from ordinary Actinoids 1 What do 
we know of their developmental history? 

6. What are the principal forms of budding among Polypi? What 
remarkable form of budding is found among the Rugosi ? 

B. ACALEPHiB. 

*1. What is the developmental history of a Tubularian Acaleph from 
the egg to the adult condition, including the structure of the adult? 

2. What is the corresponding history of a Sertularian from the egg, 
and what are the principal d^erences between this history and Sie 
preceding ? 

8. What is the history of the Haplostome Acaleph, Cunina (FoveoUa), 
and of its parasitic life so far as known ? 

4. What is the history of a Discophore, including the structure of the 
adult, and noting its remarkable differences from that of the Hydroid 
Acaleph ? 

5. What is the history of one of the Ctenophoraa Lobatse from the 
egg, including structure of adult ? 

C. ECHINODBRMATA. 

*1. What is the developmental history of a Star-fish (Asteracanthion) 
from the Qgg to the adult state, including structure of adult ? What are 
the chief variations of this history among Star-fishes ? 
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2. Wherein does the history of the Holothurian agree, and wherein 
does it differ, from that of the Star-fish ? What is the structure of the 
adult? 

8. Wherein does the history of the Echinoid differ from the two pre- 
ceding, and what are the remarkable structural features of the adult 1 

4. Wherein does the history of the Ophiuran agree, and wherein does 
it differ, from that of the Echinoid ? What is the structure of the adult ? 

5. What is the history of Comatula from the egg, including general 
account of the structure of the adult ? What remarkable di&rence is 
there in the case of Comatula as to the way in which the young animal 
is formed in the larra ? 

D. Babiata in Gbnebal. 

♦1. Wherein does the structure of the Acalephse agree, and wherein 
does it differ, fh>m that of the Polypi ? Wherein do these classes differ 
from, and wherein do they agree with, the structure of the Echinoder- 
mata ? What effect has this difference had upon current classification ? 

t2. What is a SphsBromere ? 

1 3. What does the law of progressiye specialization lead us to expect 
in passing from lower to higher groups of the same type ? 

1 4. How may the homologies of the Echinoderms with the Acalephae 
and Polypi be explained by applying this principle of development to the 
Sphaeromere ? 

1 5. What falsity is involved in the conception of Alternation of Grener- 
ation ? What falsity is involved in the opposite conception of a succes- 
sion of " zooids '' in a single generation ? What seems to be the proper 
explanation of the facts as known among Acalephae ? 

(June, 1874.) 

Give an account of the developmental history ah ovo, and of the adult 
structure of each of the following forms of animal life : — 

Vermes. 

1. Turbellarian (Pilidium). 

2. Trematode. 

8. Nematelminth (Sagitta). 

4. Gephyrian (Balanoglossus), noticing peculiarities of Echiurida and 
Sipunculida. 

MOLLUSCA. 

5. Phylactolaematous Polyzoan, Cheilostomatous Polyzoan, Pedicellina. 

6. Brachiopoda (TerebratuUna), with notices of free-swimming larvae. 

7. Tunicata, Sessile Ascidian, Appendicularia, Doliolum, Salpa. 

8. Lamellibranchiate. 

9. Pteropoda * 

10. Opistho-branchiate Gasteropod.* 

11. Prosobranchiate Gasteropod.* 

12. Tetrabranchiate Cephalopod.* 

13. Dibranchiate Cephalopod.* 

What are the probable homologies of the Vermea with CtenqphorsB 
and Echinodermata? 

• Not requked. 
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What is the central point of structure among MoUnsca, and how can 
the homologies of the various forms be more or less fully explained by 
reference to tliis point ? 

Are there any homologies between the Vermes and the Mollusca 1 

Are there any homologies between the Vermes and Articulata ? 

What seems to be tiie proper explanation of the facts of so-called 
"Alternation of Generations" among Tunicata? Does the so-called 
"sexual zooid" differ in any respect from an adult Ascidian in which 
there is no Alternation of Creneration ? 



NATURAL HISTORY 8. 

One question omitted. Five hours (2 on Friday, 3 on Saturday) given fnr 
the paper. 

1. Describe the properties of protoplasma. 

2. Describe the forms, markmgs, and contents of the cells found in 
the Pine, 

8. Describe the structural elements of a fibro-vascular bundle. 
4. Explain the differences between the structure of acrogenous, endo- 
genous, and exogenous stems. 

6. Where does normal chlorophyll occur, and what is Its appearance 1 

6. Describe fully the minute structure of any leaf. 

7. Describe the underground modifications of branches and leaves. 

8. What organs may assume the form of tendrils 9 

9. What are the seven principal deviations from the perfectly normal 
flower ? Explain chorisis and anteposition. 

10. Give the two explanations of "calyx adherent" 

11. What are (1) polygamous, (2) neutral, (8) moncedous flowers? 

12. Forms, structure, and contents of pollen grains. 

13. Explain the development and structure of anatropous ovules. 

14. State the conditions of most rapid absorption by roots. 

15. Explain the " circulations " in an active exogenous stem. 

16. Explain (1) assimilation, (2) transpiration, and (8) respiration in plants. 

17. Relations of chlorophyll to light. 

18. Fertilization in (1) Mosses, (2) Ferns, (3) Phasnogams. 

19. Relations of flowers to the Atmosphere. 

20. Explain tension of tissues (illustrate by Mimosa, twining or climbing 
plants, &c.). 

Note. — In answering 21-26 inclusive, give, if possible, the generic and spedflc 
names of the plants referred to. 

21. What orders furnish the principal sub-tropical and tropical fruits 
of Boston market. 

22. What orders yield (1) the most important drugs, (2) the common 
spices, (3) the starches of commerce? 

23. What orders contain the food-plants of the Temperate Zone 1 

24. Describe the useful products of the order Palmce. 

25. What cryptogamous plants can be used as food for man ? 

26. What orders furnish the more useful textile fibres ? 

27. Refer plants No. 1 and No. 2 to their Linnaean order and class. 

28. Refer plants No. 3 and No. 4 to their natural order. 

29. Write out, upon the annexed schedules, descripticms of plants No. 5 
(a dried specimen) and No. 6. 
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Muflio 1. — AssT. Pbof. Paiitb. 

Harmony.— Chorals in four-part harmony. 
Two hours a week. 1 Junior , 4 Sophomores, 

Muflio 2.— AssT. Pbof. Painb. 

ImitatiYe Counterpoint. — Canon. — Choral Figuration. — Simple forms 
of Pree Composition: Song, March, Dance, Prelude, '&c. — Thematic 
Treatment. 

Three hours a week. 1 Senior, 2 Juniors. 

Muflio 3.— AssT. Pbof. Paine. 

Fugue (m two, three, and four yoices ; Double Fugue, Ac). — Instru- 
mentation. 

Three hours a week. 2 Seniors. 



MUSIC 1. 
Habmokt. 

1. Hesolye the dominant seventh chord of G into other seventh chords, 
and give an example of the progression of three of the secondary chords 
of the seventh into other chords than those of the regular progression. 

2. Write out the four-part harmony to the following bass : — 

7 t Z ^ ^a 

7 6 



afe iiL-«Tr^ 



^ 



S t 



1 



m 



8. With what chords of the seventh is the chord of the augmented 
triad connected? 

4. Name and resolve the chord, E flat, G, A, and C sharp. 

5. State the several rules that govern the essential features of sus- 
pensions. 

6. What is the condition of suspension in the bass 1 

7. How may suspensions from below upward take place? Give 
examples. 
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8. Write the harmony to the following figured bass : — 
5 6 8— S- ^a 7 



S: 



_^_«_ 



-p^- 



9 8 7 



i i irt 



1 



;^=5^=M 



9. What are anticipation and syncopation in harmony ? 

10. What is the organ point? IState the rules of its proper treatment. 
What are stationary tones *? 

11. What are passing and changing tones? How are they employed ? 
Give an example of each. 

12. What faulty progressions are to be avoided in using passing and 
changing tones ? 

13. What is a cadence ? Write out and name the various kinds of 
cadences. 

14. State the object and chief means of modulation. Modulate from 
G major to B flat major ; from G minor to A major. 

15. In writing the harmonic accompaniment to a melody, what impor- 
tant points are to be regarded ? 

16. What rules are to be observed in the treatment of the bass ? How 
may the chord of the sixth and fourth be used ? State when covered 
fifths and octaves may be allowed, and when not. 

17. Harmonize the choral, " Dayspring of Eternity." 

18. What is unharmonic cross relation ? 

19. Harmonize the melody given in the following tenor : — 

A IS A D *7° A 157 A 



s 



^ 



MUSIC 2. 
Imitative Countbepoint and Canon. 

1. Write an example of imitative counterpoint in four parts to the 
choral " Not in anger, mighty God," with the melody in the tenor. 

2. Compose a two-part canon in the fourth, with a firee bass, to the 
following theme : — 



m 



4^. 



i 



m 



gif 



E# 



i 
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3. Analyze the canonic yariations, for the organ, on the choral " Vom 
Himmel hoch da komm ich her," by Sebastian Bach. 

4. Name and describe notable canons by Clementi, Beethoven, and 
Schumann. 

Fkbb Thematic Music. 

5. Define the rondo, and describe the yarious forms of rondo. Analyze 
the largo of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 7 ; of the finale of Schubert's Sonata 
in A minor. Op. 42. 

6. Explain the Sonata form. Analyze the opening allegro of Haydn's 
Symphony in D mig^r. 

7. Define the Scherzo form, and give an account of its historical de- 
velopment Analyze the third movement of Beethoven's Symphony 
in D major. 



MUSIC 3. 

FUGUB. 

1. Compose a four-part fugue to the following theme : ^ 
(Subject fh>m J. 8. Bach.) 



|B^ 



ia^ 



Ji^ 



s= 



I 



m 



f== 



^ 



:fr: 



tt^ 



n^ 



§^ 



^ 



^ 



\ 



m ^ m 



Instbumentation. 

2. What constitutes the art of modem instrumentation ? 

8. Name the several classes of orchestral instruments, giving an ac- 
count of each instrument in regard to (1) the compass and range of tone ; 
(2) timbre or quality of tone in the several registerH; (8) the technical 
capabilities ; (4) the particular character and power of expression peculiar 
to each instrument. 

4. Compose in full score a short orchestral introduction, giving char- 
acteristic efiect to the several groups of instruments. 

6. Describe some of the leading features of the orchestral scores of 
Handel, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann, as distinguished one from another. 
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THE PENTATEUCH. — Prop. YouKO. 

Junior Class. 

1. What are the characteristics of the Shemitic hinguages, as distin- 
goished from the Indo-European 1 

2. The formation and uses of the tenses in Hebrew ? 

8. What is the proper distinction between the words "Hebrews," 
"IsraeUtes/'and "Jews?" 

4. Mention in their order the different Dirine names, and give their 
significance. What is implied in ^y}^ ^^^ •"'v'^v» ^^^d*" ^- ^^ • 

5. Did Moses first introduce the name Jehovah 1 What reasons are 
there for thinking that it is older than Moses % How is Exodus vi. 8 to 
be interpreted, and what inferences are to be drawn from it in regard to 
the Pentateuch ? 

6. Translate literally Exodus iv. 10, and explain nB"^23. 

7. Parse ^^p^l and loins', ^ in Exodus iv. 15, and give the meaning of 
ti*^ni»i m verse 16. 

8. What is taught in the Mosaic Law in regard to the treatment of 
animals 1 and in regard to enemies ? 

9. What was the " breastplate of decision " of the High Priest, and 
how did he ascertain the will of Jehovah ? What is to be understood by 
Y^3T J in Exodus xxviii 29 1 

10. Explain Exodus xxxiv. 83. Correct the mistranslation of our Eng- 
lish Bible ; and mention the use made of this passage in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

11. Why was Moses represented with horns by Michael Angelo? 
Show how this error arose in the Vulgate, and in the Douay version. 

12. State the reasons for the dietary laws of the Hebrews, Leviticus 
xi. 1-8 sqq. How are they treated in the New Testament ? How do the 
modern Jews regard them ? 

13. Translate and explain Leviticus xix. 17. 

14. Translate literally Numbers xi. 29, and construe ^^t^Tp?* 

15. Where are *^n31 and 5l3*^^'^ made, in Numbers xiii. 83 ? 

16. What was the ri^Z'^S, and for what purpose was it appointed? 

Did Jesus wear it, and what is it called in Greek ? Is it worn in the 
same manner to-day ? 
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THE PSALMS. — Prof. YouHO. 

Junior Class, 

1. What is Lamed auctoris, and how is it used ? Give examples. 

2. Where is' the conjugation Pilpel found, and what is its signification ? 
8. The construction of the numerals ? 

4. How is the optative " would that '* ( UtinamJ) expressed 1 
6. The design of the first Psalm ? What are the allusions in yy. 8 
and 4 1 What is " the judgment," y. 5 ? 

6. To what circumstances does Psalm ii. refer ? Translate and explain 
vv. 7 and 12. 

7. In Psahn xii. parse tl^^^ *^?P?, and niV^3, in v. 4. What ren- 
derings have been given of v. 9 (8) 1 

8. What is meant by ^23 in Psalm xiv. 1, and what is the correspond- 
ing word in the New Testament ? How are w. 1 and 8 to be unde^ 
stood ? How are they applied by Paul in the Epistle to the Romans ? 

9. The speakers in Psalm xx. 2 and 7 ( 1 and 6), and the occasion ? 
The meamng of D^' in v. 2 ( 1 ) ? Translate Uterally vv. 4 and 7 (3 and 6 ) . 

How is the last verse to be rendered, if the Masoretic accents are or are 
not observed ? Which is to be preferred, and why ? 

10. TransUite the K'thibh and the Q'ri in Psalm xxx. 4. What- is 
meant by "mountain," v. 8 (7), and by "glory," v. 18 (12)? Parse 
''tlina, v. 10, and d'^^ y. 13. 

11. What historical associations, ancient and modem, are connected 
with Psalm xlvL ? What is the "river," v. 5 (4) ? Give an exact trans- 
lation pi V. 6 (5). 

12. Correct the received version of Psalm Ixv. 6 (6). Give the Greek 
and Latin words for ^"^tlTliK^, v. 9 (8), according to the Septuagint and 

the Vulgate. What is to be understood by fi'^nil* ai&, v. 10 (9), and by 

a-^i)3!P)2, v.l2(ll)? 
• VT : - 

13. The authorship of Psalm xc. State the different opinions, with 
the reasons for them. How is the title accounted for % 

14. The distinction between f t]^ and ^95 ^ The different renderings 

which have been given to CJ^H'^ and C)^ri in Psalm xc. 5 and 6, and the 

cause of this difference? How is "thy fear," v. 11, to be understood? 
The meaning of v. 13? of "thy work," v. 16, and "the work of our 
hands," V. 17? 



THE HAGIOGRAPHA AND THE PROPHETS.— Pkop. Youko. 
MiddU Class, 

1. The " Song of the Bow," — whence did it derive its name ? what use 
was made of it ? and what are its characteristics ? 

2. What is the Atbash mode of writing ? Specify any instance of it 
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8. Give the true translation of the passage, " Though worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ; " and remark upon it. 

4. How is wisdom represented in the Book of Proverbs, and what im- 
portance attaches to this representation ? 

6. Translate literally Proverbs viii. 30, 31, and explain what is involved 
therein. 

6. Comment on Proverbs xxx. 1-14, and show the connection of the 
thoughts. 

7. What is to be noticed in the form and structure of Proverbs xxxi. 
10-31 ? How should the phrase " virtuous woman " be rendered ? What 
is signified by p'n in v. 16 ? Give the true rendering of v. 25. 

8. What view is to be taken of Ecclesiastes xii. 1-14 ? Give the dif- 
ferent explanations of Ip'^T^ f ^^"^'l "^ ^' ^* Who is referred to by 

•• T - •• Tj: 

irpk Jl»!"^.5 in V. Ill 

9. Mention the derivation and signification of the words Jeremiah, 
Zachariah, Ebionites. 

10. How is Jeremiah 1. 5 to be understood ? Illustrate vr. 11 and 13. 

11. Translate Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34, and explam what is meant by tiie 
"new covenant." 

12. Give the original forms of the nouns and verbs in Jeremiah xxzii. 
21,22. 

13. What inferences are to be drawn from Jeremiah xxxiii. 17-22 ? 

14. How do you interpret d'^?3©n ^ntlD3 in Ezekiel L 1, and why ? 

15. What is indicated by the "four living creatures," by the "fire," 
and by the ** wheels full of eyes," in Ezekiel i. 5, 13, 15-18 ? How came 
such imagery to be suggested to the prophet ? And what is sinular to it 
in the Apocalypse ? 

16. What was the purpose of the vision of the valley of the dry bones, 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 1 sqq. 1 What is meant by the "noise " and " shaking," 
V. 7 ? How do you explain vv. 12-14 ? 

17. Translate Zachariah xiv. 6, according to the text and the marginal 
reading. Give the meaning of v. 7. What is signified by the description 
in V. 8? 



HEBREW LITERATURE.— Peof. Young. 

Senior Class, 

1. What are the characteristics of the Lyric Poetry of the Hebrews ? 

2. What of the Didactic Poetry ? 

3. Why was there no Epic or Dramatic Poetry 1 How is the Book of 
Job to be regarded ? 

4. Hebrew metres, rhythm, and rhyme? 

5. Mention the diflerent kinds of parallelism. 

6. The formation and structure of the Book of Psalms ? 

7. The value of the Inscriptions ? 

8. What is to be said of the Alphabetic Psalms ? 

9. Of the so-called " Songs of Degrees." State the various opinions. 
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10. What view is to be taken of the Messianic Psalms 1 

11. Of the Imprecatory Psalms ? 

12. The distinction between divination and prophecy? and between 
prophecy and ecstasy ? 

13. The date and chronological order of the prophets ? 

14. Their title, position, and proper function 1 

15. Their authority, and the evidence of their inspiration ? 

16. How are their yisions and symbolic actions to be understood 1 

17. Their predictions, and the fulfilment of them ? 

18. Their Messianic conceptions and declarations ? 

19. Give an accoimt of the Moabite Stone. What results has it yielded 
for paleography, philology, history, and biblical science ? 



TEXTUAL CRITICISM. — Phop. Abbot. 
Junior Class, 

1. History of papyrus, parchment or vellum, cotton paper and linen 
paper, as writing materials, with special reference to manuscripts of the 
New Testament. 

2. Ink of the ancients. Special uses of red ink. Illumination of 
manuscripts. Origin of the terms rubric, miniature. Pens. 

8. Palimpsest manuscripts. Give examples. 

4. Form of ancient books. 

5. Style of writing. Difference between the earlier and later uncials, 
and between the earlier and later cursives. Punctuation, accents, 
breathings, iota adscript or subscript. Remarkable forms of certain 
letters. 

6. Abbreviations. Line over a final letter. Dots over letters. -< •< 
or >• >• in the margin of manuscripts. 

7. Divisions of the text ; tlt'Xjoi, With what divisions and additions has 
the name of Euthalius been connected *? What fanciful division was 
made of the Apocalypse ? 

8. Eusebian sections and canons. 

9. History of the modem division into chapters and verses. 

10. Name, in chronological order, the most important MSS. of the 
Gospels to the sixth century inclusive ; also any later MSS. of ex- 
ceptional value. 

11. Which of these MSS. contain parts of the Old Testament also ? 
Which of them contain the Gospels entire 1 What others, the larger 
part of the Gospels *? Which are bilingual ? palimpsest ? stichometric 1 

12. Describe more particularly ^, B, D. 

13. What is the MS. called P in the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse ? 

14. Describe MS. E of the Acts. 

16. What is the most important Graeco-Latin MS. of the Pauline 
Epistles 1 What other Graeco-Latin MSS. contain the Epistles of Paul ? 

16. What uncials contain the Apocalypse ? Date of the MS. B of this 
book. • 

17. How can we prove the value of the text in a particular manu- 
script ? What is meant by " comparative criticism '' ? 

18. Name the ancient versions most important in criticism, century by 
century, in chronological order. 
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19. Account of the Old Latin yenion. What MSS. best represent its 
primitive form ? Proper use of the term Itala. What MS. represents 
It ? What two publications contain the principal remains of this version % 

20. History of tlie Latin Vulgate. 

21. Curetonian Syriac and Peshito. What books of the New Testa- 
ment are wanting in the latter ? Philoxenian or Harclean S3rriac. 

22. Name chronologically the Greek Fathers whose quotations are 
Important in textual criticism. Among these, who are remarkable for 
looseness of quotation % Who have commented on large portions of the 
New Testament ? Whose quotations are the most important of all ? 

23. State and illustrate the principal causes of error in transcription. 

24. What are some of the critical maxims founded on this view of the 
sources of error ? What is the most comprehensive principle of textual 
criticism ? 

25. Mention some of the more important passages in which the read- 
ing of the '' received text " of the New Testament is questionable or 
spurious. 

26. What is the " received text/' so-called ? Principal editions which 
preceded it, and on wliich it was foimded. 

27. Name the principal later editions of the Greek Testament in chrono- 
logical order, noting their chief characteristics. 

28. Give a particular account of Tischendorf s labors in the field of 
textual criticism. 



GOSPEL OF MATTHEW (UNPiKiSHBDy.— Prof. Abbot. 
Junior Class. 

1. Give a brief analysis of the Gospel of Matthew. 

2. Remark on the accounts of the birth and infancy of Jesus in Mat- 
thew and Luke. 

8. Explain the term xpiaro^. To what office of Jesus does it particur 
larly refer ? 

4. Use of the word npoaicvviu in the Gospels. Etymology and former 
use of the English word worship. * Is there any term in the New Testa- 
ment which is restricted to rchgious worship or service ? 

5. When did Herod the Great die, and how is the time determined % 
By whom and when was the present Christian era fixed, and what error 
was committed? 

6. During what years was Pilate procurator of Judssa? 

7. What two modes of reckoning the fifteentli year of Tiberius (Luke 
iii. 1), and which should we probably follow ? Li what year did Jesus 
probably begin his public ministry ? 

8. What view may we take of the Temptation? (Matt. iv. 1-11.) 

9. Does the language used by our Saviour require us to regard him as 
teaching the personality of Satan as a doctrine of his religion ? Why ? 

10. What are the principal appellations given to Satan in the New 
Testament and the Kabbinical writings? How did the name Ludfar 
come to be applied to the Prince of Darkness ? What are the only books 
of the Old Testament in which Satan is mentioned ? « 

11. Explain aehjviapyfiivovc. (Matt. iv. 24.) 

12. Give an analysis of the Sermon on the Mount. 

18. What is the relation of the Beatitudes to the prevalent Messianic 
expectations of the Jews ? 
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14. Explain Matt. v. 18. 

16. Explain Matt. v. 21, 22, remarking on /cptcrtf, avvedpiov, yeewa tov 
m)p6^j fiaxa, and fiopi. 

16. What is to be said of the etymology and meaning of knuAfatogl 
(Matt vi. 11.) 

17. Translate and explain Matt. tI. 22, 23. 

18. Translate Matt. vi. 25, and explain the argument involyed in the 
last part of the verse. 

19. What difficulty respecting the locality of the miracle related in 
Hatt yiii. 28-84 and the parallel passages, and what is to be said about 
Gergesa ? 

20. Translate Matt. xi. 26. What idiom do you recognize in the rela- 
tion of the last two clauses of the verse 1 Give other examples of it. 

21. Distinguish ero^f, ainrerdc, <pp6vifMC. From what is avveroc derived ? 

22. What view is to be taken of those passages in which our Saviour 
seems to predict his speedy personal and visible return to earth as the 
king and judge of men ? 

23. Why in some passages is " the coming of the Son of Man '* so 
closely connected with the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

24. What is the Mishna, and when and by whom was it compiled ? 
Into what languages has it been translated i What can you say of the 
Gemaraf Describe the different modes of reference to these different 
parts of the Talmud. 

26. Give an account of CsBsarea Fhilippi. 



PORTIONS OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, AND THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN.— Pkof. Abbot. 

Middle and Senior Classes, 

1. What is to be said of the difference between Matthew and Luke in 
respect to the discourse denouncing the Pharisees? (Matt, xxiii. 1-89; 
Luke xi. 37-62, xiii. 34, 36.) 

2. What were the phylacteries, and the KpaoTredal (Matt, xxiii. 6.) 

8. Translate and explain Luke xii. 16, remarking on difierent con- 
structions. 

4. What is the lesson of the parable of the Unjust Steward ? (Luke 
xvi. 1-13.) What important principle of interpretation is here illustrated? 

6. Translate Luke xviii. 6. What is Meyer's explanation of the last 
clause of the verse ? Is there any decisive gnunmatical objection to his 
view? 

6. State and remark upon the chief points of contrast between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of John. 

7. Give an account of the modern controversy respecting the genuine- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel. What change of view is noticeable in regard 
to its date ? 

8. Sketch the external evidence for the genuineness of this Gospel, 
remarking on disputed points. 

9. Describe the chief peculiarities of style and diction which charac- 
terize the Gospel and Epistles ascribed to John. 

10. How do you explain 6 Xoyog (John i. 1), and 6 Xoyoi aap^ tyevero 
(i.l4)? 

12 
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11. Give an account of those representationa of "the word of God" 
and of " Wisdom " in tlie Old Testament and Apocrypha, and of the 
Logos in the writings of Philo, which throw li^ht on this passage. What 
is to be said of the consistency of PhiIo*s speculations ? What important 
remarks are made by Zeller and Heinze respecting the conception of 
personality in ancient philosophy generally ? 

12. Is the expression Mimrd da-Yiydh or " Word of Jehovah " used in 
the Targums to designate a person distinct from Jehovah ? 

^ 13. If the Logos is viewed as a person, what does the use of the prepo- 
sition dm in John i. 8, 10, imply respecting the agency ascribed to him 1 
State, if you remember, the distinction which Philo illustrates in a strik- 
ing passage between ro v<^* ol, to e^ ov, rb 8i ov, and to bi o. 

14. Translate and explain John i. 9, remarking on different construc- 
tions. 

15. Distinguish uXtiOlvoq from uhjdifc. 

16. Kemark on the important various reading in John i. 18. 

17. Explain John i. 52. If utt* upn is not genuine, from what passage 
in Matthew was it probably derived ? What important characteristic of 
Christ's mode of teaching do these two passages illustrate ? 

18. To what does navrac refer in John ii. 15? VV^hat part of the 
Temple is here intended ? Distinguish 6 vaog from rb lepov. 

19. John ii. 20. Wlien did Herod begin the rebuilding of the Temple 1 
How does the chronological datum here agree with that furnished by 
Luke iii. 1 ? 

20. What is to be said of the received text in John v. 8, 4 1 What 
plausible theory has been recently suggested in regard to the locality 
of the pool of Bethesda? 

21. Explain John v. 25-27. 

22. Distinguish between Hovala, dvvafuc, lox^Ct Kparoc, hepyeia. 

23. Explain John x. 30, an^ point out its logical connection with what 
precedes. 

24. How is the word voftoc used in John x. 34 1 

25. With Tischendorf 8 reading in John x. 38 {yivcjoKtrre for marevfrn) 
what is the distinction between yvure and ytvooKijTe 1 What use of the 
aorist have we here 1 

26. What apparent disagreement is there between the first three 
Evangehsts and the fourth respecting the time of the Last Supper? 
Kemark particularly on the difficulties presented by John xiii. 1, 27-80, 
xviii. 28, xix. 14, 81, discussing the different views. 

27. Describe the Feast of Tabernacles. 

28. The Feast of Dedication. 



FUNDAMENTAL THEOLOGY.— PaoF. Steakws. 

Junior Class, 

1. What is meant by primary beliefs ? 

2. What are the five tests ? and what is the difference between the 
first three and the last two tests ? 

3. Explain the primary belief of cause. 

4. What are the forms in which the cosmological argument is given ? 

5. Reply to the statement that we can suppose an infinite series of 
finite changes with their causes, as well as suppose an infinite self-ezist^at 
being. 
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6. What is the logical defect of the cosmological argument ? 

7. What is the argument from design 1 What points are included in 
the word design? What is the principle on which it rests ? and is that 
principle inductive or intuitive ? 

8. What is the reply to Wallace's explanation of the appearance of 
design ? 

9. What may be said to obviate the objection to intelligence drawn 
from malformations and useless organs ? 

10. What are the defects of the argument from design or intelligence ? 

11. What is the nature of the anthropological and moral argument ? 
and what are the three items of it ? 

12. What is the nature of the a priori argument in theology ? What 
is its syllogistic form 1 Whence do we derive its premises ? and what is 
the criticism of it ? 

13. What was adverted to as the source of atheism ? 

14. What is the theoretical basis of the conviction of Divine existence? 

15. What parts of it are found in the Scriptures 1 and where ? 

16. What is the theoretical basis of the conviction of Divine person- 
ality ? and how is the idea of Divine personality to be held, explained, 
and guarded against error? 

17. What is the distinction between the fundamental predicates and 
attributes of the Deity ? 

18. What are the principal points in the a posteriori evidence of the per- 
fect goodness of God ? 

19. What is meant in relation to this question by the argument of 
approximation? and how is the proof attempted to be completed by 
considerations a priori f 

20. What is the general definition of Pantheism? what the present 
influence of Spinoza's system ? and what are the principal parts of Spi- 
noza's doctrine ? 

21. Does he allow any standard of the perfect life ? 

22. What is his account of immortahty ? 

23. What is the criticism of his method ? 

24. Where does he get his notion of substance ? 

25. How does his view of the human soul contradict human con- 
victions ? 

26. How has he laid himself open to the charge of materialism ? 

27. Into what absurdities is he led by his statement in regard to the 
attribute of Thought in God ? 

28. What two classes of solutions of the problem of the origin of 
things ? and to which will Spinoza's doctrine logically belong ? and how 
must it be supplemented ? 

29. What is the character of all Pantheism ? 

30. To what preceding philosophers is the system of Taine intimately 
related ? and why is it called naturalism rather than positivism ? 

31. What is his explanation of duty, order, and obligation, so far as he 
gives one ? 

82. What does he teach about substance and cause ? And what be- 
comes of human freedom and divine freedom in his system ? 

33. How does he explain the usual conception of God ? 

34. What is the purpose of the system of Vacherot ? 

35. What is his principal distinction ? and how does he apply it to solvo 
the questions about creation and evil ? 

36. What is Materialism ? and the facts with which it is incompatible 1 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. — Pkof. Stbakns. 

Middle Class, 

1. What is the general statement of the question in regard to the 
evidences of Christianity ? What is the order of thought or topics ? and 
what is meant by external and internal evidences ? 

2. What is the argument for the genuineness of the Gospels, from the 
present agreement of the manuscripts ? and what from the agreement of 
manuscripts at the close of the second century ? 

3. What is the importance of the testimony of the Fathers as showing 
tlie conviction of the community to which they belonged ? 

4. What is the presumplion in favor of the testimony of the early 
church to the genuineness of the Gospels, to be drawn from their judg- 
ment concerning the genuineness of other books ? 

6. What inferences may be made bearing on the genuineness of the 
Gospels from a comparison of the Third Gospel with the Acts, and a 
comparison of the Acts with Paul's Epistles ? 

6. What is the reply to the objection that we have evidence of the 
existence of the Gospels in the latter part of the second century, and not 
earlier ? 

7. What is the worth of the references to the Gospels in the Apostolic 
Fathers ? 

8. Describe the kind of agreement between Justin's references and 
our Gospels. 

9. Mention some places cited by him peculiar to each of our Gospels. 

10. How does Justin describe the writings he uses ? 

11. State the objection from recurrent variations in Justin, and the 
reply. 

12. Show the harmony of Justin's course with his historical position. 

13. What two facts must be kept in view together, in order to appreciate 
rightly Justin's testimony ? 

14. What is the supposed testimony of Papias to Matthew and Mark? 
What the difficulty in relation to the term " logia " applied to the former, 
and in relation to the phrase " not in order," used of the latter ? 

16. What are the means of determining the date of the synoptics ? 

16. Why is the opinion of Baur, that Mark is the "Preaching df 
Peter," untenable ? 

17. Wliat is the date of Celsus ? the error of Volkmar respecting it f 
and what the amount of Celsus' testimony ? 

18. What were the characteristic opinions of the Gnostics ? and what, 
in brief, the argument from the use of the gospels by Tatian, Valentinus, 
Heracleon, Basilides, and Marcion ^ Give speciJQc statements in regard 
to each. 

19. What is the mythical theory of Strauss ? and the principal argu- 
ments in refutation of it 1 

20. What is meant by the charge that the defenders of the gospel 
miracles reason in a circle ? and how is it shown to be untrue ? 

21. What are the indications of the need of miracles in connection 
with revelation ? What is their use *? 

22. What is meant by internal evidence of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Gospels ? What is genuineness important for ? What are 
the principles of evidence applicable here ? Give some illustrations of 
the application of them, and of the manner in which Christ's character is 
brought out in scenes of miracle. 
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28. What is meant by the peculiarity of Luke ? and how is it explained ? 
and how does the peculiarity of the Third Gospel bear upon the origin ot 
the account given by it ? 

24. What is the argument, from the representation early made by the 
apostles, for the authenticity of the Me of Jesus Christ (including 
miracles) ? 

25. What is the corroboration of the gospel history by the witness of 
the Apostle Paul ? 

26. What are the points of difference between the discourses of Christ 
in the Fourth Grospel and those in the synoptics ? Give an outline of the 
discussion. 

27. What is the supposed bearing upon the apostolic authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel of the alleged discrepancy between it and the synoptics in 
relation to the date of the Last Supper and the Crucifixion, and also of 
the historical notices of St. John in connection with the Easter Contro- 
versy ? and what solution has been offered of the difficulty ? 

28. What internal marks of genuineness are found in this Gospel 1 

29. What is meant by the testimony of Christ concerning himself 1 and 
what its validity ? 

30. What is meant by the experimental evidence of the divine origin 
Gi Christianity 1 and its force 1 



THEOLOGY.— Prop. Stearns. 
Middle Class. 

1. What is meant by the natural Providence of God ? and from what 
attributes does it flow ? 

2. What is meant by the moral Providence of Grod ? and on what is it 
founded ? 

8. What is meant by Providence universal, particular, and special ? and 
how is special distinguished from particular ? and what view of special 
Providence is to be set aside as false ? 

4. What are the forms of conceiving of Divine Providence in relation 
to the material world, with some criticism upon them ? 

6. How may Divine Providence be conceived in relation to free beings ? 

6. What are your reasons for asserting the propriety of prayer 1 What 
are the objections to such assertion ? What are reasonable objects of 
petition ? and what is the teaching of Christianity on the subject ? Give 
your criticism of what is called the Prayer-gauge. 

7. What may be referred to as the most special instance of Divine 
Providence in history ? 

8. What is meant by Revelation being universal, special, and historical ? 
and what is its relation to religion ? 

9. What is the qualification of the bearer of Divine Revelation, and 
his relation to others ? In what sense may we allow a distinction between 
mediate and immediate Revelation ? 

10. Explain the two factors in Revelation, and the opposite misappre- 
hensions which have arisen from overlooking the distinction between 
them. 

11. What is the view of Lessing concerning the Divine Education of 
the Human Race ? and how far may it be accepted ? 

12. What is meant by Inspiration ? and is it an entirely different thing 
in the original bearer and in the recipients of Revelation ? 
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13. Give an outline of the history of the Doctrine of Inspiration as 
held by the Fathers, by the mediaeval church, and by the reformers. 

14. What was the error of some Theologians following the Reforma- 
tion, and the cause of it ? the extent of the reaction against it 1 the pur- 
pose and view of Schleiermacher ? the defect of his view 1 and what the 
best guaranty of a sufficiently correct apprehension of Revelation ? 

15. From what does the conviction of the origin of the matter of an 
Inspired writing arbe ? and what the essential meaning of 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17 1 

16. What is meant by Holy Scripture ? and what are the two elements 
in it ? and is there any distinction between Divine Revelation and the 
Bible? 

17. By what was the Canon of the New Testament in general deter- 
mined 1 What is the Central Object of Scripture ? and what the order 
in relative value of different portions, and the place of the Scripture as 
a whole in the public worship of Christians ? 

Senior Class. 

1. Criticism of the traditional doctrine of Original Sin and Righteous- 
ness. 

2. What is the difference of opinion concerning the condition of 
primeval man, between Theologians and Ethnologists 1 

3. How has the doctrine of Total (Native) Depravity been stated by 
theologians who receive it? Do the two attributes Total and Native 
imply one another ? 

4. What is meant by the expression Propenslons to Sin ? 

5. What is the supposed bearing of the manifestations of character in 
early life upon the doctrine of Total (Native) Depravity ? 

6. What is the full statement of the law of inheritance, and the cau- 
tions with which it is to be applied ? 

7. What is the proper meaning of the natural or psychical man ? 

8. What is the view of the most liberal theologians of the New School, 
those who wish to retain freedom unimpaired and still explain the uni- 
versality of sin ? What are the objections to tliis view ? and what truth 
is contained in it ? 

9. Give the different definitions of sin. 

10. What merit must be allowed to the teaching of Augustine, and 
what has been compromised in the reaction from it ? 

11. What are the different explanations of the facts in regard to sin 
by pre-existence, and the difficulties which surround the theory ? 

12. What was the importance of the Pelagian reaction, and what are 
the objections to the form of doctrine it introduces ? 

13. What is the explanation of £vil which appears to be implied by 
Christ? 

14. What apparently is the relation of Evil to the moral education of 
man? 

15. Can the liability to sin, or actual sin, be properly regarded as a 
necessary means of good ? If answered in the affirmative, explain the 
sense. 

16. What support does the doctrine of absolute predestination find in 
the 6th chapter of John and the 8th chapter of Romans ? 

17. What three suppositions maybe made concerning the relation of 
Divine foreknowledge and predestination on the one hand, and human 
freedom and responsibility on the other? and if predestination be assumed 
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in its most absolute form, to what extent ought we to cany it out in 
relation to man ? 

18. What ai*e the fire principal forms of conception of the Mediator- 
ship of Christ? 

19. Under which of these would come the Trinity, in what forms is 
this doctrine found, and what are the two classes, to one of which every 
form of the doctrine is logically reducible ? 

20. What is the validity of the explanation of the Trinity that there 
is a subordination of the Persons in regard to the mode of subsistence 
and operation, but not in regard to their nature 1 

21. What is the course of proof for the doctrine of the Trinity 1 

22. What the supposed direct proof Irom the New Testament, and 
what from the Old ? 

23. What is the bearing on the Deity of Christ of John i. 1, and 
what is the explanation of the ?iJoyoc ? 

24. What is the bearing upon the Deity of Christ of Romans ix. 6; 
1 John T. 20; Titus ii. 13; John xx. 28; Phil. ii. 6, etc. ? 

25. Illustrate the argument that Divine attributes are ascribed to 
Christ. 

26. State how John x. 80 is explained, and how it may accord with the 
second principal conception of tlie constitution of the Mediator. What 
is the theological value of this conception, and what the difficulty apper- 
taining to it ? 

27. What is the validity of the argument for the Deity of Christ from 
the New Testament statements of the creation of the world in some 
sense by him? (Cor. i. 13, 16, &c.) 

28. What is the value of the argument that Christ is said in the New 
Testament to have received adoration as the Supreme God, or as equal 
to the Father ? 

29. What is the rrapwchrroc promised in the Fourth Gospel ? 

80. What are the principal arguments for the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, and adverse to it ? 

81. Are the words of Christ given in the Fourth Gospel when speaking 
of the Comforter fully consistent with a trinitarian interpretation ? 

32. What appears to have been the view of the early church in relation 
to the office of Comforter being performed by Christ ? 

33. Give your opinion with reasons concerning the origin and growth of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the service it is thought to have rendered 
to the Christian truth. 

34. State some of the principal philosophical forms of the doctrine, and 
their purpose. 

35. What are the arguments for and against the personal pre-existence 
of Jesus Christ? 

86. What has been the recogpiition in Theology of the true humanity 
of Christ ? 

87. What is the worth of the theory of the development of Jesus 
Christ by natural causes, what the objection by Strauss to Schleier- 
macher' s doctrine of Christ's human perfection, and what its validity ? 

38. Show how the Gk>8pel of John has been interpreted in accordance 
with the theory of the impersonal ^oyoc united with Jesus, consider the 
objection to it and whether it can be removed. 

39. What different views have been taken of the aim and expectation 
of Jesus, and what was his own view of his work ? 

40. What modifications of the doctrine of the atonement was intro- 
duced by Grotius, and what was the occasion of his discussion ? 
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41. What are the principles respectively of the satisfaction andrectoral 
theories, the arguments for the first, and the objections brought against 
the first by the supporters of the last ? 

42. Explain the use of sacrificial language by the apostles. 

43. What rational view of the need of Christian self-sacrifice can be 
presented, and what characteristics of it contributed to its moral efficacy ? 

44. Does IXaaiibg in the First Epistle of John ii. 2 sustain the doctrine 
of the vicarious punishment of Jesus Christ 1 

46. On what ground does Jesus Christ himself place the forgiveness of 
the sinner, and what mean his words (Matt. xx. &) ? 

46. Give the traditional Protestant doctrine of Justification by Faitii, 
the bearing of Christian teaching upon the doctrine, and state the Chris- 
tiaa Truth. 

47. What is the alleged support of the doctrine of endless punishment 
as an essential Christian doctrine, and what the efficacy of it as compared 
with other forms of the doctrine of retribution ? 



ETfflCS. — Pkof. Steabns. 
Junior Class, 

1. What is the general analysis of the desires ? 

2. What is the relation of man's constitution, in respect to the desires, 
to the world in which he is placed 1 

3. What is the explanation of asceticism, and what its refutation 1 

4. Give an antdysis of the affections, explain their origin, mention 
points of distinction between desires and affections. 

5. Explain how affection gives rise to desire. Are affections dis- 
interested 1 

6. Can the indulgence of the aff'ections ever become selfish ? 

7. What are the laws governing the affections ? 

8. What are the three modes of volition ? 

9. Define self-love. Give the definition of self-interest and its difference 
from self-love. 

10. Define selfishness. 

11. Is self-interest in the highest form always a sufficient motive for 
action ? 

12. What caution is requisite for the pursuit of happiness ? 

18. What is the explanation of the diversities of human judgments in 
regard to the morality of actions ? 

14. What is the objection to Bain's derivation of the distinctive moral 
feeling and the idea of Obligation from Government and Punishment ? 

15. What is the essence of the system of Hobbes 1 What are the con- 
sequences, and what is the criticism of it 1 

16. How shall we meet the objection of Bentham that the nioral 
principle is anarchical or despotic 1 

17. What are the different forms of the selfish system which spring 
from the different ways of apprehending the complete fact of personal 
well-being ? 

18. What are the two classes of systems which base morality upon a 
disinterested principle, and how named ? 

19-32. The same as the first fourteen questions of the paper for the 
Middle Class.* 

* This arose from changes in the course of study. 
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Middle Class. 

1. How does Adam Smith's introduction of the expedient of " an im- 
partial spectajor " to meet a difficulty reveal a weakness of his system ? 

2. What characterizes the systems of the moral sense in Shaftsbury, 
Butler, and Hume; and what is the fundamental difference between 
these instinctive philosophers and Smith ? 

8. What is the difference between the systems of Hutcheson and 
Hume ? How are both assimilated to Utilitarianism^ and what are the 
defects of each ? 

4. Wiiat is the peculiarity of the Rational Systems of Ethics, and how 
does that of Mce differ from others ? Name authors of other systems. 

6. How was Price led to the consideration of the origin of ideas as 
preliminary to his exposition of his system ? 

6. How does he suppose tiie idea of good to be obtained ? how does he 
define a moral action ? and how does he suppose the different classes of 
virtues to be formed by the mind ? 

7. Wiiat are the consequences derivable from the doctrine of Price, 
that good is a quality of action only, a simple indefinable quality im- 
mediately discerned ? Explain the different meanings of good, and show 
how Price confounds absolute good and moral good. 

8. What is the method by which Kant proceeds in his moral inquiry ? 
what the use he makes of the concepts of cause and duty 1 and how does 
he apply his distinction between the form and the matter of knowledge 
to the subject ? 

9. What is his twofold criterion of right, and the more important part 
of the criterion in his view ? 

10. What is the defect of the result at which he arrives as a solution 
of the principal moral problem ? 

11. Present Mill's doctrine of Utilitarianism. Is the doctrine that 
happiness is the sole end of life true as a theory of life and as a theory of 
morals? What is indicated by his introducing "a sense of Dignity" 
into his exposition ? what the validity of his explanation of that 'Move 
of virtue for its own sake '* which he regards as essential to a perfect 
life? , What important truth is contained in his view 1 

12. What is the moral theory of Spencer, and what exceptions may be 
taken to it ? 

13. What is the theory of Darwin ? its difference from those of Mill 
and Spencer ? the main question between him and the Intuitionalists, and 
the exceptions which may be taken to his view ? 

14. What are the three truths presented by the moral reason in its 
intuitive function'? What is meant by Conscience, and hy its being 
educable ? What are the two principal signs or criteria of right actions ? 
What is the full statement of the standard of right actions, and how is 
each of the two criteria necessary to supplement the other ? 

15. What is the force of the objection to human freedom from the 
" strongest motive '* ? 

16. What the objection from the foreknowledge of God as made by 
Edwards 1 and how has it been attempted to obviate it ? 

17. What is the force of the objection that human actions can in a 
large majority of cases be predicted with certainty 1 What apparent 
concession has Mr. Mill made in allowing the power of the individual 
over his own character, and does he account for such power? 

18-32. The same as the first sixteen questions (excepting No. 8) of the 
paper for the Senior Class* 

* See preceding note. 
12* 
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Senior Class, 

1. What are the moral ideas, received in the Christian period, which 
were discerned with more or less clearness in the Greek Philosophy ? 

2. In what respects does Christian morality show itself superior to 
Greek and Roman morality ? 

3. What are the virtues to which Christian morality gives prominence ? 

4. Wliat is the notion of the Just 1 its origin 1 its relation to positive 
Law ? its comprehension 1 

5. What is the idea of the State and its relation to Society ? and what 
is the difference between the terms ? 

6. Where is found the germ of the State ? what its immediate origin ? 
and in what sense is government of Divine origin ? 

7. Does it depend on the will of the individual whether he shall be a 
member of the State 1 

8. What is the function of the State 1 and what the limit of its power ? 

9. How are the rights of the individual affected by being a member of 
the State ? and can he be said to surrender any natural rights ? 

10. What is primordial right, with its three subdivisions ? and what 
the duty of the State in regard to it 1 

11. What is the right of Revolution 1 

12. Why has not man in Society a right to redress his own wrongs 1 

13. What is the ground and the extent of the duty of the State to 
provide for the education of the people ? 

14. What are the modes in which the State may promote the moral 
education of the people ? 

15. What is the ground of the right of any government to punish 1 
State different opinions. 

16. What are the proper ends of punishment ? and what the order in 
which they come up to the mind ? Show the harmony of these ends. 

17. What is the idea of Marriage? the importance of it as a civil 
contract"? the characteristics of it as a spiritual union ? 

18. What the reasons for asserting it to be a union for life 1 and what 
the reasons for Monogamy ? 

19. What is the doctrine of Jesus Christ concerning marriage and 
divorce? and what is added by the Apostle Paul? and how shsM we 
interpret 1 Cor. vii. 15 ? >. 

20. What is the difference on this subject between Catholics and 
Protestants ? 

21. State the two reasons why imperfection and sin ought not to be 
'permitted too easily to destroy this relation. 

22. What are the objections to facility of divorce ? 

23. What are the characteristic sentiments of the filial, fraternal, and 
conj ugal relations which make the true family a moral preparation for 
the duties of society ? and what is the duty of tlie State and the Church 
in relation to the family ? 

24. Supposing a normal development of man, and viewing virtue apart 
from the facts of sin and redemption, what is the general notion of 
moral virtue ? 

25. Mention the chief characteristics of it ; show how it may be 
different in form in different individuals and yet essentially the same in all. 

26. Give the ancient division into tlie cardinal virtues ; that of De 
W6tte, that of Rothe. 

27. Explain the compatibility of a harmony of the virtues with the 
preponderance of a separate virtue in the individual character ; and what 
is meant by talent ? 
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28. Show the relation of the result of the actual unperfect evolution of 
virtue to the fact of redemption. 

29. Why is the principle of Love essential to the accomplishment of 
the moral work of the individual and the collective man ? and what are 
the characteristics of rational as distinguished from instinctive love ? and 
the two objections to the last-named of these chararacteristics ? 

30. Explain tlie assertion that " selfhood is the condition of love." 

31. Sliow how love serves the development of the individual loving 
person. 

32. What foundation is there for the charge that Christianity appeals 
chiefly to selfish motives ? 

33. What for the charge that it favors asceticism ? 

34. Show the positive character of Christian morality. 

35. How is the Christian Law of Pliilanthropy to be now applied ? 
B6. What is the Christian Law of Edification ? 



SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. — Prop. C.CEvBBBTT. 

Junior Class. 

1. What do words represent ? 

2. Define the Proposition, and compare it with the Term, stating what 
is meant by the word Universal in this definition. 

3 Show by evidence derived from the use of language tlie truth of the 
definition of the Proposition given. 

4. Value of Proposition of Identity, and ground of mathematical 
certainty 1 

6. Psychological basis of Induction 1 compare with views of Hume 
and MiU. 

6. State elements of a perfect classification. 

7. The a priaii basis of Theology, and certain fallacies apt to be con- 
nected with it 1 

8. Psychological basis of moral sense ; stating relation of the second 
idea of the reason to the first ? 

9. State and criticise diflerent theories of morality. 

10. State the relation of certain Grecian philosophers to the ideas of 
the reason. 

11. In what sense is the Syllogism essential to reasoning? 

12. Give some account of antinomies essential to deduction. 

13. Illustrate these with reference to the formation of a system of 
moral science, and the method of their solution in this case. 

14. How far does inconceivability imply non-existence ? 

15. Place of hypotheses in science, with rules for their formation. 



HOMILETICS. — Pbof. C. C. Etbrett. 

Middle Class, 

1. Purpose and kinds of exordium ? What of a florid exordium ? 

2. Different forms of application ? 

8. What is gained by a good transition ? Diflerent forms of transition 1 

4. How many and what should be the unities of a sermon ? 

5. State the rules for arrangement. 

6. " The wages of sin is death ; " using this as a text, state and illus- 
trate different methods of treatment. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.— Pkof. C. C. Evbbbtt. 

Middle Class, 

1. State the fundamental principle assumed bj the Derelopment 
Theory in general, and the nature of the arguments hy which it is 
supported. 

2. Theological aspects of the Theory. 

8. State the fundamental principles peculiar to Darwinism, and the 
nature of the arguments by whicli it is supported. 

4. State the theory of "average variatiou" as distinguished from 
" individual variation." 

6. What does Darwin admit as given ; and what may we assume to be 
involved in these admissions ? 

6. What relation of the ideas of the reason to one another is involved 
in the piiilosophy of despair 1 Illustrate by Schopenhauer. 

7. Criticise and justify Schopenhauer's use of the word ivUl, 

8. Compare the views taken of the outer world by Kant and Schopen- 
hauer. 

9. How did Kant reach his thought of the thing in itself 1 

10. What did Spinoza mean by an adequate conception 1 

11. What by viewing things under a form of eternity 1 



ETHNIC RELIGIONS. — Pkof. C. C. Eyemtt. 

Senior Class, 

1. Character and history of the Y-King 1 

2. Describe the interview of Confucius with Lao-tsze. 
8. Nature of morality taught by Lao-tsze ? 

4. Meaning attached to the word Chang-ti at different epochs % 
6. Earlier and later forms of honor paid by the Chinese to their 
ancestors, and how far this may be called worship ? 

6. The present relation to one another of dilferent religions in China ? 

7. Meaning and use of the word Aryan ? 

8. Numl)er and names of Vedas, and the parts oi which each consists ? 

9. Dates ascribed to Vedic Hymns ? 

10. Civilization represented by Vedas 1 

11. Peculiarities of Rig- Veda 1 

12. Compare degree of personification of divinities in Vedas witih that 
m Chinese and in Classic Literature. 

18. Give some account of Dyaus. 

14. Give some account of Varuna. 

15. Office of Yama, and different theories in regard to him ? 

16. Beginnings of Pantheism in later Vedic Hymns. 

17. How do the Upanishads justify the idea that the highest state of 
being is unconscious 1 

18. Dirision of Buddhist sacred literature '^ 

19. Morality taught by Buddha? 
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FIR8T TEAR. 

REAL PROPERTY.— Prop. Washburn. 

1. What is implied bj an estate of inheritance, and what estates come 
within that description 1 If a man holding a term for twenty years dies, 
to whom does the estate go at his decease ? 

2. What is the use or purpose of inserting a condition in a lease ? how 
is it enforced ? who can enforce it "? and how does it differ in this respect 
from conditions in deeds of freehold at common law 1 

3. What privities are there between lessor and lessee of an estate? 
What, if any, between lessor and assignee of lessee? What, if any, 
between assignee of lessor and assignee of lessee ? What, if any, between 
lessor and a stranger entering without right upon the lessee, and taking 
possession of the premises ? 

4. If a tenant for years holds over after his term, what is he called ? 
Can the lessor turn him out without previous notice 1 If he refuses to go 
when requested, how much force, if any, may lessor use to expel him 1 

6. If there be a condition in a lease that for non-payment of rent the 
lessor may enter and defeat the estate and expel the lessee, what steps, if 
any, are necessary on his part before actually proceeding to expel the ten- 
ant ? when must these be taken ? and if he postpones them lill after the 
rent is due, what will be the effect upon his right to expel the tenant ? 

6. How does a mortgage differ from a conditional estate at common law 
in respect to the person who is to perform the condition ? And is there 
any difference as to the right of redeeming the estate in the two cases, if 
the condition is broken ? 

7. By what process does a mortgagor, after the condition of his mort- 
gage is broken, get back his estate ? What is this right to regain his 
estate called ? and how far is it regarded in the light of property in its 
being alienable and the subject of descent and inheritance? 

8. What is the process called by which a mortgagee cuts off the right 
of a mortgagor to redeem his estate ? and what are some of the modes by 
which this is effected ? are they the same in all the States ? and by which, 
if either of them, does the mortgagee become the owner of the estate ? 

9. What acts in the execution of a conveyance by deed are essential to 
give it validity and effect ? If a deed is delivered before the naihe of the 
grantee is inserted, has it any effect or validity? May it be rendered 
valid and effective by the name being inserted afterwards by parol au- 
thority from the grantor ? 

10. What is" the broadest and most usual covenant in deeds in this coun- 
try ? Can it be sued, in his own name, by the assignee of the original 
covenantee ? In what way may it be assigned ? and what is an essential 
requisite to its passing to an assignee, so as to be sued in his own namo 
if broken ? 
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CONTRACTS. — AssT. Prof. Ames. 

1. X offered, by letter, to receive from A and transport from New York 
to Chicago railroad iron, not exceeding 6000 tons, during certain specified 
months, at a specified rate per ton. A replied : "I assent to your agree- 
ment, and will be bound by its terms." After A*8 letter was mailed, but 
before it was received, A died. Was there a contract or not, and why 1 

2. X offered, by letter, to buy a certain estate belonging to A, and 
added, " If I do not hear from you by July 12, I shall assume that you 
accept my offer." Y offered, by letter, to buy a certain estate belonging 
to B. B replied that he was not yet fully prepared to assent to Ys propo- 
sal, but added, " If you do not hear from me by July 12, you may assume 
that I accept your offer." Letters were mailed July 11 by A and B, 
rejecting their respective offers, but were not received by X and Y till 
July 13. Was there a contract in ejther or both cases, or not, and why ? 

3. July 1, 1871, B guaranteed to A the payment of all debts due from 
C to A which should be unpaid a year from date. A threatening to sue 
on this guaranty, X promised to pay off*, immediately, all C's liabilities to 
A, if A would promise not to sue B before July 1, 1872. To this A 
agreed, and forbore to sue B ; but X refused to pay C's liabilities. Can A 
recover damages of X or not, and why ? Suppose A's promise had been 
never to sue on the guaranty, and that he had sued B immediately, never- 
theless : could he have recovered damages of X for the breach of his prom- 
ise or not, and why 1 

4. X, after her husband's death, said to A that if he would prove that 
her husband owed him £20, she would pay it. A brings assumpsit, and 
at the trial it was found by verdict that the husband owed A that amount. 
It was moved in arrest of judgment that the action was not well brought 
Should the judgment be arrested or not, and why ? 

6. A had begun a suit against X for a debt acknowledged to be due. 
X, in consideration tiiat A promised to surcease the suit, promised to pay 
* the debt. A siu*ceased the suit, but X would not pay the debt. A bring'S 
assumpsit on X's promise. Who is entitled to judgment, and why ? 

6. A declares that X, by his writing indented, agreed with A that he 
(X) would accept of A £500, fourth subscription, so soon a&ttie receipts 
should be delivered out by the company, and would pay for the same 
£950 on the 6th of November next after the date of the writing. Breach, 
non-payment of .the money at the day. Demurrer. Who is entitled to 
judgment, and why ? 

7. A covenanted to give X possession of a certain estate June 1, 1870, 
and to execute a conveyance of the said estate on or before October 1, 
1870 ; in consideration thereof X covenanted, on or before October 1, 
1870, to accept and pay for the said estate the sum of £1000. X entered 
into possession June 1, but A did not tender a conveyance until October 
8, when X refused to accept it. Is A entitled to damages for the non- 
acceptance or not, and why 1 Suppose A had covenanted to give posses- 
sion on or before January 1, 1871, and had tendered the conveyance as 
before : would X be liable in damages for not accepting the conveyance 
or not, and why ? 

8. It was mutually agreed between A and X that, on or before June 1, 
1870, A should convey a certain house to B, and that X in consideration 
thereof should pay A £1000. In May X notified A that he need not 
make the conveyance, but refused, June 1, to pay the £1000 on request. 
What are tlie plaintiff^s rights, and why ? 
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9. A agreed, March 1, 1869, to sell certain land to X for £1500, which 
X agreed to pay in three equal instalments at the expiration of three, 
six, and twelve months, respectively, from the time of the agreement. 
The deed was to be executed on the payment of the last instalment. 
No money was paid. In April, 1870, A sued X for the non-payment of 
the first and second instalments. The defence of X was that A had never 
tendered a conveyance. Who was entitled to judgment, and why 1 

10. A executes a conveyance of certain land to Y, and covenants for 
title, in consideration whereof Y covenants to pay £1000 within one 
month from the date of the agreement. Y discovering, before the end of 
the month, that A has no title, refuses to pay the £1000. Has A any 
cause of action or not, and why ? 



TORTS. — Mb. Lathbop. 

1. What are the elements of a tort ? 

2. What is meant by damnum absque injuria ? 

3. When- can an oflBcer arrest without a warrant, and when can a 
private person arrest without a warrant 1 

4. In an action of trover, when must a demand and refusal be proved 
in order to establish a conversion ? 

5. If A leaves, by mistake, a pocket-book containing money in the 
shop of B, and C finds it there and hands it to B to keep until the owner 
calls for it, and, after the lapse of a reasonable time, the owner does not 
call for it, and C then demands it of B who refuses to give it up, has C a 
right of action against B, and why ? 

6. Can one tenant-in-common of a chattel maintain an action against 
his co-tenant for the conversion of the chattel ; and, if so, under what 
circumstances ? 

7. What is a privileged communication in the law of slander and 
libel? 

8. If the defendant in an action of slander or of libel proves that the 
words were uttered or written under such circumstances that they are 
privileged, can the plauitiff in any case still recover ; and, if so, how 1 

9. Are there or not any classes of privileged communications which 
are absolutely privileged? and, if so, what? 

10. In an action for malicious prosecution, what must the plaintiff 
prove ? 



CRIMINAL LAW.— Prof. Washburn. 

1. What characterizes the taking of goods as a larceny, as distinguished 
from a simple trespass ? and how is larceny distinguished from embezzle- 
ment of goods ? 

2. If A feloniously steals B's watch, in how many forms might he be 
amenable by process of law for the act done ? What would these forms 
of process be, and in whose names would they be prosecuted ? 

3. What are the functions of a grand jury? In what form do they 
make their action known ? Who, by the English practice, prepares the 
paper which declares their action? and who by the American? 

4. Who, in England, institutes or carries on a prosecution in a criminal 
case ? and who does it in the United States ? 
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6. What are the two classes into which crimes are divided by the 
English and American law ? And in respect to which, if either, was 
there a forfeiture of goods upon conviction 1 

6. What difference, if any, would there be in respect to the right which 
A would have to settle and compound with B for the injury done him by 
B's stealing and carrying away his watch, or his assaulting and beating 
him without justifiable cause t 

7. What would be the difference, if any, in the form of the judgment 
upon a plea in abatement for misnomer in a criminal prosecution where 
the verdict is against the defendant upon the plea, between a charge for 
a felony or a misdemeanor 1 

8. What would be a ground for arrest 'of judgment where the verdict 
has been returned against the defendant in a criminal prosecution ? 

9. What is meant by bills of attainder ? and how far are they allowable 
or in use in the United States ? 

10. How far does entering a nd. pros, to an indictment affect the right 
of the government to commence and carry on a new prosecution for the 
same offence against the same defendant 1 At what stage of the prosecu- 
tion does the prosecutor cease to have a right to enter a nol, pros, against 
the consent of the defendant 1 



SECOND TEAR 

REAL PROPERTY. — Pbop. Washbukn. 

1. What is a widow's estate in dower 1 If it is subject ^to a charge 
like a mortgage, bearing interest, how much is she bound to contribute 
towards it ? What must she do in order to avail herself of her right of 
dower in an estate subject to a mortgage made before her marriage t 

2. Are there both incorporeal tenements and hereditaments ? What is 
meant by a hereditament 1 What are some of the incorporeal heredita- 
ments known to the law 1 

8. How and by whom may a fee-farm rent be created ? What estate 
may be had in such a rent ? What are some of the incidents to such 
estates ? Is there any difierence as to the right of dower out of such a 
rent, and a rent reserved in a lease for years ? 

4. How can a remainder be created 1 What, in case of a remainder 
created out of a fee, goes to make up the entire estate ? What would be 
the effect, at common law, upon the secondary or subsequent estate, if 
there were a break or a hiatus between the parts into which it is at- 
tempted to divide the estate, if each of these parts was a freehold ? 

6. In what consists the difference and distinction between a contingent 
estate of freehold infuttiro, limited by the way of contingent remainder, 
and one limited by conditional limitation? Which, if either, could be 
created by conveyance at common law ? 

6. Can an independent freehold estate be created to commence infuturo 
at common law ? If not, why ? If it is otherwise now, how can it be 
done by deed, and by virtue of what statute is it made possible 1 

7. If an estate is limited to the use of A till B returns from Rome, 
and then to C and his heirs, what would be the estates of A and C ? 
And what would thej* be, if the limitations were to the use of A, and if 
B comes back firom Rome, then to C and his heirs ? 

8. What authority have courts of equity in enforcing naked powers, 
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and what in enforcing trusts ? If two persons are clothed with a power 
and one of them dies hefore its execution, can the power be executed, 
and if so by whom ? If one of two trustees dies before the trust is 
executed, who, if any one, can execute it ? How are trustees supplied 
if those appointed fail to execute the trust by death or refusal to act ? 

9. K a testator, by his will, gires land to A B and his heirs, " hoping 
that he will permit J N to enjoy it as long as lie lives," what interest or 
estate, if any, has J N in the land, and how can he obtain or enforce it, 
if he has any estate, if A B refuses to permit him to enjoy it ? 

10. What distinguishes devises to charitable uses from ordinary devises 
in wills 1 How are they carried into effect by the statute of Elizabeth 1 
What is the doctrine of cy-pres when applied to charitable uses ? 



CIVIL PROCEDURE. — Asst.Pkof. Ames. 

1. At msi prim the plaintiff proved the material part of the declara- 
tion, which, however, did not disclose a sufficient cause of action. Pur- 
suant to leave reserved, the defendant moved for a nile nisi to set aside the 
verdict for the plaintiff and enter a non-suit. Should the rule be granted 
or not, and why ? Mention the courses of procedure open to a defendant 
who conceives that the declaration is incurably defective ; also those open 
to a plaintiff who conceives that the plea is incurably defective. 

2. Assumpsit for goods sold and delivered. Plea, coverture at the time 
of the promise. Replication, that after the death of the husband de- 
fendant promised to pay. General demurrer and joinder. For whom 
should judgment be given, and why ? 

3. Assumpsit for goods sold and delivered. Plea, the Statute of Limita- 
tions. Plaintiff relies on a subsequent express promise. How shall he 
plead ; and who will be entitled to judgment, and why ? 

4. Assumpsit for money lent by the plaintiff to the defendant's son at 
his instance and request. Verdict for plaintiff. Defendant moves in 
arrest of judgment. Should the judgment be arrested or not, and why? 

5. What is the difference between an immaterial traverse and a tra- 
verse of an immaterial point 1 Give an instance of each. 

6. Plaintiff being bound by recognizance to pay J. S. $1000 in five 
years, by $200 per annum, at a certain place, alleged that he was ready 
every day at that place to pay J. S. the said $200, but that J. S. was not 
there to receive it. To this the defendant pleaded that J. S. was ready 
at the place to receive the $200 absque hoc that the plaintiff was there 
ready to pay it. Plaintiff demurred specially. Who was entitled to 
judgment, and why ? 

7. Mention seven common counts. In which is an allegation of request 
material, and why ? 

8. Assumpsit for goods sold and delivered. Plea, infancy. Replication, 
that defendant was not an infant at the time when, &c., and that the 
goods were necessaries suitable to defendant's condition in life. Special 
demurrer. Who is entitled to judgment, and why ? 

9. A declaration contained two counts : — 

(a) Trespass for seduction of plaintiff's daughter, per quod servitium 
amisit. Plea, that plaintiff never had a daughter. Special demurrer. 

(h) Trespass for asportation of plaintiff's cow. Plea, that plaintiff 
never had a cow. Special demurrer. Who is entitled to judgment on 
these counts, and why % 
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10. In the King's Bench. 

On the 6th day of March, in the year of our Lord, 1870. 

Middlesex, to wit : 

A. B., by E. F. his attorney, complains of X. Y., who has been sum- 
moned to answer the said A. B. in an action on promises. For that 
whereas, heretofore, in consideration tliat the plamtiff being then unmar- 
ried, at the request of the defendant, had then promised the detiendant to 
marry him the defendant, he the defendant then promised the plaintiff to 
marry her within a reasonable time next after he should be thereunto 
requested by the plaintiff so to do ; and the plaintiff avers that she, con- 
fiding in the said promise of the defendant, hath always hitherto re- 
mained and continued, and still is, sole and unmarried, and was always, 
from the time of the making of her said promise until the marriage of 
the said defendant as hereinafter mentioned, ready and willing to marry 
the defendant, whereof the defendant hath always had notice ; yet the 
defendant, disregarding his said promise, after the making thereof and 
before the commencement of this suit, wrongfully and injuriously married 
a certain other person, to wit, one Edith Collins, contrary to his said 
promise. And therefore she brings her suit. 

Point out the errors, and make the necessary corrections in the aboTe 
precedent. 

EVIDENCE. — Mr. Gray. 

1. Giye an instance where evidence is admissible to show that a man 
on trial for a crime has committed other crimes of a like nature ; give an 
instance where such evidence is not admissible. Why should evidence 
be admitted in one of the cases and not in the other ? 

2. In an action on a written contract the defendant relied on a release 
under seal to him from the plaintiffs. At the trial he failed to prove the 
release, owing to the absence of the subscribing witness. He then 
offered to prove by a witness that the plain tilis had orally admitted to 
the witness that a release was given as alleged. State the reasons for and 
against the admission of this eyidence, and your conclusion as to its 
admissibility. 

8. What are the principal exceptions to the rule excluding hearsay 
evidence? and how has the operation of the English rule admitting 
declarations made in the course of business been extended in this 
country ? 

4. In an action by an innkeeper against a neighbor for maintaining a 
nuisance, the plaintiff offered evidence that guests leaving his inn said 
that they left on account of this nuisance. Was this evidence admissible 
as part of the res gestoe ? Give your reasons. 

5. In an action for slander in oalUng the plaintiff a thief, the defendant 
pleaded the general issue. At the trial the defendant offered evidence 
that the plaintiff had the reputation of being a thief before the time of 
the alleged shmder. Was this evidence admissible ? Give your reasons. 

6. What evidence of opinion is admissible on the question of the 
genuineness of handwriting? 

7. In an action of trover for the conversion of a promissory note and a 
bond, the plaintiff, without giving notice to the defendant to produce 
either the note or bond, offered in evidence a copy of the note, and oral 
evidence of the contents of the bond. Was this admissible evidence as 
to both the note and the bond, or as to neither, or as to one and not as to 
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the other, and if the latter, as to which was it admissihle ? Give jour 
rea8on8 fully. 

8. A testator had two brothers, Peter and Paul : Peter had a son 
named John, and Paul had a son named William. The testator gave a 
legacy " to my nephew John the son of my brother Paul." Was evidence 
of the testator's intent admissible for the purpose of showing which of 
his two nephews should have the legacy ? If you consider that it was 
admissible, give an instance where extrinsic evidence of the testator's 
intent would not have been admissible. If you consider that it was not 
admissible, give an instance where extrinsic evidence of the testator's 
intention would have been admissible. Explain the difference. 

9. What classes of facts does the law not allow to be proved, although 
relevant, because to do so would be against "pubhc policy"? Wlmt 
theory of public policy is the ground of this exclusion ? 

10. In what methods can the veracity of a witness be impeached ; and 
which of them can be employed in case of a party's own witness ? 



JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE IN EQUITY. 
Pbof. Lang dell. 

1. When can a bill be taken pro con/esso, how is it done, and what is its 
effect? 

2. When is a plaintiff entitled to a sequestration against a defendant, 
whether for not appearing, for not answering, or for not performing a 
decree ? What is a sequestration, and how does it operate ? 

8. When the defendant does not appear at the hearing, what course 
must be taken by the plaintiff, and what must he do, in order to obtain a 
decree ? When the plaintiff does not appear, what must the defendant 
do in order to obtain a dismissal of the bill ? 

4.' When a plea is replied to, what is the subsequent course of the 
suit? [Answer this question, first, in reference .to bills for relief; 
secondly, in reference to bills of discovery.] 

6. When is a demurrer overruled by a plea, and when is a demurrer or 
plea overruled by an answer ? [Answer both upon principle and upon 
authority.] When it is said that an answer to any part of a bill which is 
covered by a plea overrules the plea, what is meant by " covered " ? 

6. When must a plea be supported by an answer, and why ? What 
purpose does such an answer serve, and to what parts of the bill should 
it extend, and why ? Must, or not, a demurrer ever be supported by an 
answer, and why ? 

7. What is meant by incorporating in a bill an anticipatory replication 1 
When is it proper to do so, and why ? What effect, if any, does it have 
upon the defence ? What is an anomalous plea, and what is the occasion 
for it? 

8. What purpose, if any, is served by a plea in equity which would 
not be equally well or better served by an answer ? 

9. When an answer sets up a good affirmative defence to the whole 
bill, but neither admits nor denies any of the allegations contained in tho 
bill, is it or is it not sufficient, and why ? 

10. When a defendant files an insufficient answer, what course must 
the plaintiff take to obtain a better one ? If the defendant continues to 
file insufficient answers, what is the plaintiff's final remedy, and how is 
it obtained ? [Answer in detail.] 
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FOR 
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LATIN. 



Translate as literally as is consistent with good English. 

Translate : — 

Caesar, necessariifl rebus imperatis, ad cohortandos roilites, qoam in 
partem fors obtulit, decucurrit, et ad legionem decimain devenit. Milites 
non longiore oratione cohortatus, quam iiti suae pristinae virtutis memo- 
riam retinerent, neu perturbarentur animo, hostiumque irapetura fortiter 
sustinerent, quod non longius hostes aberant, quam quo telum adjici 
posset, proelii committendi signum dedit. Atque in alteram partem item 
cohortandi causa profectus, pugnantibus occurrit. 

Give the principal parts of d>tulit, aberanty dedit, profectus, and mark the 
quantity of each penult. 

Decline throughout rebus, fors, impetum, telum. Give English words 
derived from the same root as posset, alteram, pugnantihus, occurrit. 

Translate : — 

Ad haec Caesar, quae visum est, respondit ; sed exitus fuit orationis : 
" Sibi nullam cum his amicitiam esse posse, si in Gallia remanerent : 
neque verum esse, qui suos fines tueri non potuerint, alienos occupare : 
neque ulios in Gallia vacare agros, qui dari tantae praesertira multitudini 
sine injuria possint. Sed licere, si velint, in Ubiorum finibus considere, 
quorum sint legati apud'se, et do Suevorum injuriis querantur, et a se 
auxilium petant : hoc se ab Ubiis impetraturum." 

Translate : — 

Corripuere viam interea, qua semita raonstrat. 
Jamque aseendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet, adv^rsasque aspectat desuper arces. 
Miratur molem Aeneas, magalia quondam ; 
Miratur portas, strepitumque et strata viarum. 
Instant ardentes Tyrii : pars ducere muros, 
Molirique arcem, et manibus subvolvere saxa; 
Pars optare locum tecto, et concludere sulco ; 
Jura magistratusque legunt, sanctumque senatum ; 
Hie portus alii effodiunt ; hie alta theatris 
Fundamenta locant alii, immanesque columnas. 
Bupibus excidunt, scenis decora alta futuris. 
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Trandate : — 

" O socii, qua prima," inquit, " fortuna salutis 
MoDstrat iter, quaque ostendit se dextra, eequamur : 
MutemuB clipeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 
Aptemus. Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat 1 " 
Mark the feet in each of the last four lines. 

Of what verb is virtus the subject ? Explain the construction of dextra. 
Explain the subjunctives aptemus and requirat. 



ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find all the divisors of 231. 

82 85 189 23 
SimpUfj Fi X rni X ,T^ X ^- The greatest common divisor of three 

01 WZ zU7 oo 
numbers is 15, and their least common multiple is 450. What are the 
numbers ? 

2. A cargo is worth 7 times the ship ; what part of the cargo is ^ 
of the ship and cargo worth? Reduce to a common fraction 0.028|^. 
Express 2.00yJ^ entirely as a decimal. 

8. Reduce to a common fraction 0.0216. 

Express in the simplest manner as a circulating decimal 1^^. 

4. Subtract |- s. from -^ £. 

Divide 152^ 46' 2'' by 9, and reduce the quotient to degrees and . 
decimal of a degree. 

5. A house that cost $8,250 rents for $750; insurance -J per cent.; 
repairs i^ per cent. What rate does it pay ? 

6. For what amount shall I make out a 60 days note, to be discounted 
immediately at 6 per cent per annum, to yield $800 1 

7. How much water with 3 pts. of alcohol, 96 per cent strong, and 8 
pts. 78 per cent strong, will make a mixture 60 per cent strong ? 

8. If one dollar is paid for sawing a cord of wood, each stick being cot 
into 8 pieces, how much should be paid for sawing the same quantity, 
each stick being twice as long as before, and cut into 4 pieces ? 

9. Define the are, the stere, the litre. 

At the rate of 50 cents a pound, what will be the cost, in francs, of a 
kilogramme of butter ? 

1 franc = 18i cents ; 1 gramme = 15.4346 grains ; 1 lb. = 7000 grains. 

10. Extract the cube root of 30, giving the third decimal place. 



ALGEBRA. 



Candidates in Engineering, and those in Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy, 
may omit No 5. Those in Chemistry and Natural History may omit No. 8, 
and {b) and (c) of No. 9. 

1. Define a root, a term, a surd, homogeneous terms. 

oci *u r 6a: +1 2ar — 4 2a: — 1 

2. Solve the equaUon -^ ^^—^^ = — ^. 
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8. Separate into two factors b'^ — a^ -\- 2 be + c^ and afi -{- i^, Sepsr 
rate into prime factors x^ — 64. 

4. SUnpUf, (^^ + r--^y(^-r-^). 

Kci.i .• 1,2 3 18,4 4 6 

6. Solve the equations =— , -zr4--;^ = ;r;. 

^ ar ' y z 4' 2r ^3y z 24* 
2 6.3^ ^ ^ 

6. Simplify V^— ^ — 612 + yfm, 

7. The plate of a mirror 18 by 12 is to be set in a frame of uniform 
width, the area of the frame being equal to that of the glass. What is 
the width of the frame? State, but do not solve. Solve either of the 
following: 2*+i4-4« = 80; ar^ — y3 = 152, x* + ary + y-« = 76. 

8. Prove that every term of the series 1, 2, 4, 8, &c., is greater by one 
than the sum of all the preceding terms. 

9. (a) Define the logarithm of a number, and illustrate. 
(6) Prove that log^ft X log^a = 1. 

(c) Prove that, if the logarithms of several numbers form an arith- 
metical progression, the numbers themselves form a geometrical pro- 
gressitm. 

Given log 2 = 0.8010300 ; log 3 = 0.4771213. 

(d) Find log \ and log 0.008^. 

(c) Find by logarithms the value of x from the foUowmg proportion : 

6008= \^-x2: 42.0107. 



GEOMETRY. 

Candidates in Chemistry or Natural History may omit Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12; those 
in Engineering, or in Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy, may omit N08. 
2, 4, 5. 

1 . Define a square, a tangent, a secant, a circular segment, a prism. 

2. Give all the cases when two triangles may be proved to be equal, 
and prove that two mutually equiangular triangles are similar. 

8. Construct two similar triangles, one three times as large as the 
other. 

4. What is the measure of the angle formed by two chords which in- 
tersect within a circle ? State and prove. 

5. Draw any pentagon, and construct an equivalent triangle. 

6. Prove that the perpendicular from any point in the circumference 
of a cir(;le upon a diameter is a mean proportional between the two 
segments of the diameter. 

7. An equilateral triangle is inscribed in a circle. Prove that the ratio 
of its side to the radius of the circle is V^3 : 1. 

8. The circumference of a circle contains as many linear units as there 
are surface units in its area. What is the area of the inscribed square ? 
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9. Prove that, if a line is parallel to any line of a plane, it is parallel to 
the plane. 

10. Two spherical triangles are mutually equiangular, but are not 
equal. What can you say about their sides, and what term is applied to 
the triangles ? 

11. Prove that each angle of a spherical triangle is greater than the 
difference between 180° «iid the sum of the other two. 

12. The height of a right cylinder is equal to the diameter of the base. 
What is the ratio of its entire surface to that of the inscribed sphere ? 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. What functions of an angle are reciprocals 1 What functions of 
small angles may be considered proportional to the angles themselves ? 

2. Deduce the formula for the cosine of the sum of two angles. 

8. Prove the formulae ^-i-r = ^" « "r ) . 
a — 6 tan -J (^ — B) 

cos (30O + ^) + cos (30° — ^) = V^cos A, 

4. Deduce the sine and cosine of 300° and — 300°. 

6. Given a = 0.512386, b = 0.353897, c = 0.309051, and 



*^=v/'-^^«"^^- 



6. Consider each of the following triangles, and determine whether it 
is possible or impossible ; if possible, whether it has one, two, or more 
solutions. Give, in full, the reasons for your conclusions. 

(a) A = 81° 69' 32//, B = 44° 33' 12//, C = 53o 27' 16^/. 

(6) ^ = 38° 36/, B = 56° 27/, C = 84© 12/. 

(c) a = 121, 6 = 115.86, B = 94° 16/ &f. 

(d) ^ == 30O, 6 = 176.2, a = 87.6. 

(e) ^ = 80O, 6 = 175.2, a = 160. 
(/) a = 84.27, b = 27.84, c = 62.18. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 



nnt Terr's Stadies. 
ANATOMY. — Pbof. Holmm. 

Describe the following parts, &c. : — 

1. Tlie serous membranes, their general characters and their con- 
nectioDs. 

2. Ciliated epithelium, — characters, uses, where found. 

3. The antrum maxillare. 

4. The sphenoidal suture. 

5. The articulation of the axis and ocdput. 

6. The articulation of the lower jaw. 

7. The omo-hyoid muscle. 

8. The psoas and iliacus muscles. 

9. The arteries of the brain. 

10. The popliteal artery. 

11. The external jugular vein. 

12. The structure of a tooth ; 

18. Its vessels and nerves, whence derived and how distnbiited. 

14. An upper molar tooth. 

15. The gall-bladder and its ducts. 

16. The prostate gland. 

17. The chief gaughonic masses of the encephalon; 

18. Its principal commissures. 

19. The nerves arising from the medulla oblongata. 

20. The cavity of the tympanum. 



PHYSIOLOGY. — AssT. Peof. Bowditch. 

1. What are the three classes of organic substances osed as food? 
Give examples of each, derived both from the vegetable and frt>m the 
animal kingdom. 

2. In what forms is force manifested in the various organs of the 
body 1 Give examples. 

8. How are fats digested and absorbed ? 

4. Describe the movements and sounds of the heart. 

5. How does the rapidity of the arterial blood-stream differ from that 
of the pulse-wave ? 

6. Describe the condition of a muscle in voluntary contraction. 

7. Describe Liebig's classification of foods, with the arguments for 
and against it. 

8. Why does a child need more food, in proportion to its size, than an 
adult? 

9. Why is warm and moist weather more oppressive than warm and 
dry weather ? 
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10. Why are our sensations no guide as to the absolute temperature of 
our own bodies 1 

11. What is meant by vicarious function 1 Give examples. 

12. Describe the mechanism of secretion in the salivary glands. 
18. What is the origin of animal fat ? 

14. What nervous centres are situated in the medulla oblongata f 

15. Describe the mechanism of secretion in the kidney. 

16. What are the causes of glycosuria ? 

17. Describe the exchange of gases which takes place in the lungs. 

18. What are the nerves of taste ? 

19. Describe the formation and flow of the lymph. 

20. What organs are formed from the internal, and what from the 
external blastodermic membrane ? 



GENERAL CHEMISTRY. — Asst. Prof. Wood. 

In addition to the following questions, a written report of the analysis of a solution 
containing inorganic substances was required. 

1. Define an atom ; a molecule. 

2. What is the difference between empirical and rational formulas? 
Illustrate by examples. 

8. Explam the reactions which take place in the manufiicture of sul- 
phuric acid. 

4. What are the oxides of manganese ? How do the manganates of 
potassium act as disinfectants ? __ 

6. How can you detect a ferric salt in the presence of H^T 1 

6. What is the action of HgO on SbClg and BiClg? How can the 
products be distinguished ? 

7. Give a comparative statement of the tests for arsenic and antimony, 
and state how antimony can be detected in the presence of arsenic. 

8. Give the properties of mercury. What are the chemical and phys- 
ical points of difierence between corrosive sublimate and calomel? 
Mention the principal tests for mercuric and mercurous compounds in 
solution. 

9. What reaction takes place between oxide of lead, water, and olive 
oil, at the temperature of 212<^ F. ? Write the reaction. [Olive oil 

= CgH.Og (Cj8H880)8.] 

10. By what reactions may phosphates be disting^shed firom arsen- 
iates? 

11. What is the difference between fermentation and aoetification ? 
Give the properties of and tests for acetic acid. 

12. Give the properties of glycocoll. What is the relation between 
glycocoU and hippuric acid ? 



Second Tear's Studies. 
MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. — Asst. Prof. Wood. 

In addition to the following questions, a written report of the analysis of a specimen 
of orine, and of a mixed organic and inorganic poison, was required. 

1. What information can be gained by observing the daily quantity of 
urine? 

2. Describe Liebig's method for the determination of urea. 

18 
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8. What are the causes of albummoria ? Gire the tests for albamen, 
and the precautions necessary in performing them in special cases. 
4. What are the general characteristics of the urine in acute disease f 
6. Describe the urine of acute cystitis. Of chronic cystitis. 

6. What is a urinary sediment ? Describe its organized constituents. 

7. Describe a mulberry calculus, and the method by which you 
would determine its composition. 

8. How would you satisfy yourself of the presence (Mr absence of phos- 
phorus in animal fluids or tissues ? 

9. Describe a case of chronic mercurial poisoning. How can you 
detect mercury in the urine 1 

10. How distuiguish between acute and clmMuc poisoning by tartar 
emetic ? 

11. How distinguish between chronic lead and chronic copper poison- 
ing? 

12. Describe the method by which you would detect the presence of 
opium in the stomach. 



MATERIA MEDICA. — AssT. Prof. Edbs. 

1. What are the nutritious constituents of arrow-root, sago, wheat* 
flour, oatmeal, beans, milk, and Liebig's extract of beef ? 

Mention the principal compounds of the following elements used in 
medicine, their origin, preparations, doses, and incoropatibles : — 

2. Potassium. 8. Sulphur. 4. Iodine. 5. Mercury. 6. Lead. 
Mention origin, appearance, active principles, important preparations^ 

and doses of the following drugs : — 

7. 01. rioini. 8. Oleum theobromse. 9. Emo. 10. Opium. 11. Cin- 
chona. 12. Nux vomica. 18. Belladonna. 14. Ergot. 15. Bhubarb. 
16. Podophyllum. 17. Copaiba. 18. Buchu. 19. Cinnamon. 20. Ver- 
atrum viride. 

21 and 22. Mention the quantities of alcohol in brandy, sherry, port, 
and ale, and state in what particuliurs the latter differ from each oth^. 

What are the doses (in minims or in weight) of: — 

28. Vinum q^ii ; Tr. opii deodor. ; Acetum opii ; Morphise sulph. 

24. Colchlci yinum seminum ; C. vinum radids ; Ext colchid aoe- 
ticum. 

25. Extr. belladonnse ; Atropise sulph. ; Tr. aooniti radicis. 

26. Chlorali hydras. ; Potassii bromidum ; Potassii cyanidum ; 01. tigUL 

27. 28, 29. Write three prescriptions of three active ingredients each, 
with necessary excipients, &c. 

80. What are antidotes (not treatment) for opium? corrosive subli- 
mate? caustic potassa? oxalic acid? 



PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. — Db. Fitz. 

1. What are the appearances of hemorrhagic infarction, and how do 
they occur % 

2. What is the distinction between moist and dry gangrene ? 

8. What are some at the more important arguments favoring a local 
origin of tumors ? 
4. What forms of morbid growths may be found in the Utfynx 1 
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5. What is meant hy atelectasis of the lungs, and how may it be pro- 
duced? 

6. How does pneumothorax arise ? 

7. Hypertrophied heart : its appearances. 

8. What conditions may produce dilatation of the heart ? 

9. What is meant by a cystic thrombus of the heart, and where is 
such most likely to be found ? 

10. What anatomical changes have been found in angina pectoris ? 

11. At what parts of the aorta are aneurisms found ? 

12. What changes in the stomach may be found when sulphuric acid 
is swallowed in larige quantity, and how are such produced ? 

18. What are the gross appearances of malignant disease of the 
stomach ? 

14. What is the pathology of round ulcer of the stomach ? 

15. What are the usual seats of malignant disease in the intestinal 
canal? 

16. How may hepatic abscesses be produced ? 

17. What appearances would suggest a multilocular echinococcus 
tumor of the liver ? 

18. What changes would you expect to find in leucaemia ? 

19. What alterations of the kidney may be found in Bright's disease ? 

20. What may be the origin of free bodies in the joints ? 



Third Tear's Studies. 
THERAPEUTICS.— AssT. Prop. Edes. 

1. By what channels may drugs be introduced into the system, and 
which of these are of the most frequent practical application ? Give 
Illustrations. 

2. By what channels and in what proportion and form is hydrate of 
chloral eliminated ? 

8. Alcohol 1 4. Tannic acid ? 6. Arsenic 1 

6. Mention some of the cathartics in ordinary use, with the differences 
in their action. 

^ What are the action and indications for the use of : — 

7. Digitalis 1 8. Bromide of potassium ? 9. Phosphorus ? 10. Iron % 
11. Belladonna? 12. Ipecacuanha? 

13. What is the difference in the diuretic action of colchicum, spir. 
setheris nitrosi, and oil of juniper ? 

14. Wttat is the physiological action of aconite, and its effect on in- 
flammation ? Give illustrations. 

15. Describe some of the physiological experiments recently made to 
explain and illustrate the action of quinia and the other cinchona alkaloids. 

16. Mention some of the more important substances used as hypnotics 
and anodynes, their differences, and indications for their use. 

17. What is the action and value of cold baths in typhoid fever ? De- 
scribe the best methods of administering. 

18. How and with what other substances may opium be used to avoid 
some of its disagreeable or injurious effects ? 

19. What are the symptoms of poisoning by chloroform, and what is 
their treatment ? 

20. Write recipes for a solution of morphia for hypodermic use ; for 
quinia in pill. 
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CLINICAL MEDICINE. — Prop. Ellis. 

1. What is the change in the retina in Bright's disease, as seen with 
the ophthalmoscope ? 

2. What change does the anterior fontanel undergo during the first 
year ? At what age does it close ? 

3. How will you explain the affection of the pupils, strabismus, and 
defects of vision noticed in cases of disease of the spinal cord ? 

4. How would jou decide upon the significance of numbness affecting 
a portion of the body ? 

6. Describe the boundaries of the lungs and the lobes of the same. 

6. How would you disting^h chronic rheumatic arthritis from ordi- 
nary chronic rheumatism ? 

7. What is the difference between chlorosis and anaemia 1 

6. What are the dangers to be feared in whooping-cough, and at what 
period of life is the danger greatest ? 

9. What would influence you in deciding upon the necessity of tap- 
ping the chest when there is effusion ? 

10. At what point do you hear most distinctly the sound caused by 
closure of the aortal valves 1 

11. In what order and at what times do the teeth appear in the first 
dentition ? 

12. What acid or acids are found in morbid acidity of the contents of 
the stomach ? 

18. In what parts of the body does the eruption show itself most fre- 
quently in scabies ? 

14. What is favus 1 How would you treat a case ? 
16. What is amenorrhcea, and what are its causes ? 

16. What is the normal position of the uterus, and when do you con- 
aider the position so changed as to require treatment ? 

17. What are the causes of prolapsus uteri ? 

18. What local or constitutional treatment would you expect to influ- 
ence the growth of a fibroid tumor of the uterus ? 

19. What are the causes of jaundice ? 

20. How would you treat a case of jaundice caused by catarrh of the 
duodenum ? , 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. — Prop. Shattuck. 

1. What are the essential phenomena and symptoms in pyrexia f 

2. The pathology of septicaemia. 

8. The treatment of membranous croup. 

4. The origin and source of contagion, and definition of infection. 
6. Scarlatina ; etiology and symptoms. 

6. Diphtheria; etiology and diagnosis. 

7. Etiology and treatment of periodical fever. 

8. An enumeration and definition of constitutional diseases. 

9. Etiology of gout and rheumatism. 

10. Symptoms and diagnosis of acute laryngitis and croup. 

11. Pathology of asthma. 

12. Treatment and symptoms of angina pectoris. 
18. Symptoms of acute peritonitis. 

14. To what diseases is the liver liable ? 

15. Clinical history of Bright's disease. 

16. Relations and diagnosis of hysteria and epilepsy. 

17. Some account of alcoholismus. 

18. How are internal organs affected by syphilis ? 
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OBSTETRICS AND MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
Pbof. Buckingham. 

1. Give the signs of pregnancy : (1) those known to the woman alone ; 
(2) those which can be observed by the eKaniiner. State as nearly as 
you can the times at wliich they appear. 

2. What are the transitory and what the persistent signs of delivery ? 
8. What signs of recent delivery will you find after death ? 

4. Into how many stages will you divide a labor ? State the dangers 
attendant upon each, and how to obviate them. 

6. Anticipating the formation of abscess in the substance of the breast, 
what course will you pursue 1 

6. If it is not intended that your patient shall nurse her child, how will 
you treat her when the milk-flow begins ? 

7. How may a vertex presentation accidentally become a face pre- 
sentation ? 

8. What symptoms during labor would lead vou to suppose the antero- 
posterior diameter of the brim to be contracted ? 

9. Symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of pelvic cellulitis, after 
labor? 

10. In presentation of the cord, what course would you pursue 1 Give 
your reasons. 

11. Causes, diagnosis, and treatment of phlegmasia dolens ? 

12. Describe the contents of the gravid uterus at the third month. 

18. Under what circumstances and how will you produce anaesthesia 1 
How long will you allow your patient to remain under its influence ? 

14. Describe the course you will pursue during the first 8tag« of labor 
in a pluripara. 

QUESTIONS IN SURGERY. — Adj. Pkof. Chebter. 

1. What are the dangers from a scalp- wound? What the treatment 
(a) of the wound ; (b) of the sequelae ? 

2. Abscess of tonsil, — symptoms, treatment. 

8. Mention the most common dangers from cut-throat, and how to 
treat them. 

4. What does emphysema of the cellular tissue of the thorax indi- 
cate ? Treatment. 

6. Pelvic abscess, — symptoms, terminations, treatment. 

6. Cause and treatment of extravasation of urine. 

7. Symptoms and treatment of ischio-rectal abscess. 

8. Treatment of fractured patella. 

9. Dislocation of elbow backwards, — symptoms, treatment. 

10. What are the early symptoms of hip-disease ? 

11. Describe periostitis, — treatment. 

12. Varicocele, — nature, treatment. 

18. What is a neuroma? Where found after surgical operations? 
Treatment. 

14. Scirrhus cancer of the breast, — appearances, course if left untreated ? 
16. Describe mortification. 

16. Talipes valgus, — cause, nature, treatment 

17. Gunshot wound of knee, — treatment. 

18. Strabismus, — cause, treatment. 

19. How would you tie the common carotid ? 

20. What parts are divided in lateral lithotomy ? 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 



A Preliminary Examination for Women was held for the first time in June, 
1874. The following are the papers set, arranged in the order in which they 
were used, 

FRENCH. — Grammar and History. 

Courses /. and II, 

Grammar. 

The following extract is given to test the ability of the candidate in translating 
easy French prose at sight. The translation should be in good £nglish. French 
idioms should be rendered by corresponding English ones, whenever it is possible. 
If the writer fears slie is going too far from the literal sense, the word-for-word 
meaning m£^ be encloseii in parentheses; though tlds, as a general thing, is not 
advisable. Leave blanks for the words you do not know. 

** Pierre qui roule n'amasse pas mousse," dit un vieux proverbe que 
j'ai souvent entendu repeter par mon grand-p^re ; c'est comme qui dirait 
que Ton ne s^enrichit gu^re ^ changer de place et k courir le roonde. 
Aussi le p^re Simon, qui voyageait depuis quarante ans de foire en foire, 
avec un cheval charge de deux gros paniers remplis de marchandises, 
n'etait-il pas devenu bien riche k ce metier ; mais il y avait gagne I'ex- 
perience, qui vaut de Tor : car il avait de bons yeux et de bonnes oreilies ; 
il avait Yu beaucoup de pays, beaucoup de gens, et entendu beaucoup de 
choses. Sa m^moire ^tait excellente, en sorte qu'il se souvenait tr^s- 
bien de tout cela ; et comme le bon Dieu I'avait dou^ d'un sens droit et 
d'un esprit juste, il pouvait donner k chacun de bons conseils. II ne les 
^pargnait en effet k personne, et n'avait pas de plus grand plaisir que la 
conversation ; peut-etre meme aurait-il pu passer pour un peu bavard. Cela 
n'empechait pas que ceux qui I'ecoutaient ne s'en trouvassent fort bien : 
car on peut dire que celui qui ^coute emploie souvent mieux son temps 
que celui qui parle. Quant k Simon, il n'employait point mal le sien 
en parlant, puisqu'au contraire 11 ne disalt que des choses sens^es, dont 
chacun pouvait falre son profit, et que d'ailleurs, avant de se mettre k 
parler lui-meme, il avait longtemps regard^ et ecout^. — Jussieu. 

1. Translate the above. 

2. Give the principal tenses of all the irregular verbs in the above. 

Give the simile verb only ; thus do not give devenir^ but only venir. Do not 
repeat anv verb that occurs more than once. Give the tenses in the following 
order; only the first person singular of the last two:— 

INFINITIVE. PRES. PART. PAST PART. PRES. IND. PRETERITE. 

avoir. ay ant. eu. fai. feus, 

8. Give in full the preterite (past definite) of amasser; the future of 
r€p€ter ; and the imperfect of s'enrichir. 
4. What is the usual place of the adjective in French ? 
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6. Qui vo^ageait depuis in the above text means : Who had been travel- 
ling for, &c. What about the difference in tense in French and English 
in such cases ? Illustrate hj examples, if you can, with the present as 
well as witli the imperfect. 

6. // awut de bona yeux et de bonnes oreiUes; why not des bons yeux et des 
bonnes oreilles t 

7. PeutStre mStne await4ly &c. ; why not peutStre meme il aurait f 

8. Translate into French, using mostly words in the first few lines of 
the above text : (a) We have often heard our grandfather repeat pro- 
verbs. (6) We like proverbs, (c) These proverbs are old, those are 
not. (d) Her horse is old. (e) His horse is not so old. (/) You have 
often told him so? (g) These are the baskets; have you not told them 
to fill them with moss ? {h) Repeat it to me, or do not repeat it to me, 
as you please. 

History. 

Omit altogether any two of the following questionB. Auswot any mie as ftilly as 
you can, and indicate which one you haye chosen to answer thus fally. The other 
ibur questions need not be answered so fully. 

1. Who were the Merovingians, Carlo vingians (Carolingians), Capet- 
ians? 

2. What is meant by la Ligue, la Fronde, la Convention, les Cent- 
Jours? 

8. Write any thing you know about Jeanne d'Arc, Marie de M^dicis, 
Bayard, Richelieu, Turenne^ Turgot, Robespierre. 

4. Arrange the following sovereigns in the order of time in which they 
lived, and state about when they reigned: I^uis XIII., Clovis, Napo- 
leon I., Saint Louis, Henry IV., Charles X., Jean, Philippe-Auguste. 

6. Under whose reign did the massacre of Saint Bartholomew take 
place ? Who were some of the victims 1 

6. With what French king did Charles the Bold of Burgundy struggle 1 
What was the final result ? 

7. Mention some of the events that occurred in the reign of Louis 
XIV. 



FRENCH. — Translation. 

Course L 

If you have not time to write the whofo of the paper, omit 8 and 10. 

1. Translate: — 

II a 4x4 le premier qui ait eu I'ambition d'etre conqu^rant sans avoir 
Tenvie d'agrandir ses ±2tats; il voulait gagner des empires pour les 
donner. Sa passion pour la gloire, pour la guerre et pour la vengeance, 
I'emp^cha d'etre bon politique, qualite sans laquelle on n'a jamais vu de 
conquerant. Avant la bataille et apr^ la victoire, il n'avait que de la 
modestie ; apres la d^aite, que de la fermete ; dur pour les autres comme 
pour lui-meme, comptant pour rien la peine et la vie de ses sujets aussi 
bien que la sienne : homme unique plutot que grand homme, admirable 
plutot qu'k imiter. Sa vie doit apprendre aux rois combien un gouverne- 
ment pacifique et heureux est au-dessus de tant de gloire. — Voltaibe. 

2. In the first line of the above, why is ait in the subjunctive ? In the 
same line, could il Jfut or il doit be used instead of il a €l€f Why ? 
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8. Translate, explain, tay anything 70a know about the italicised 
passages in the following : — 

(a) Les premiers jours de juillet yirent s'accomplir au chateau de 
Gerniandre, en Bourbonnais, des ^v^nements assez romanesques, 

{b) L'oeil pouvait s'arreter Ik contempler les clieminees enjoUv€es de 
figures et de guirlandes dans le go(it de la Renaissance. 

(c) £n Tertu du droit d'cdnesse, le marquis avait accapar€ tout le patri- 
moine. 

(d) L'abbe avait jet^ le froc aux orttes, 

(e) II tra versa la Terreur sans ^migrer, sans ^tre d^nonc^, et sans 
perdre sa fortune. 

(/) Le chevalier d€cUna ses noms et quality, 

ly) Ce moment arriva seloo lui au 18 hrumaire, 

(A) Les fenmies auxquelles ii plaisait d'abord par sa jolie figure et sa 
belle preMance, arrivaient vite Ik se mefier de sa michante langue et de ses 
d^pits amers. 

(t) Bientot le salon se trouva rempli de parents au troisi^me, au qua- 
tri^me, et au cinqui^me degr^, les cousins plus ou moins issits de germain, 
neveux a la mode de Bretagne, tenants et aboutissants qtielconques. — GsosoB 
Sand. 

4. Translate: — 

Le vieux domestique, tout en grondaut, ob^it et courut, d*apr^s un 
autre ordre tr^s-absolu, arreter les Suisses. ddjk dans la plaine, prets Ik 
suspendre leurs prisonniers k un arbre, ou plutot Ik les laisser s'y attaeher ; 
car Tofficier, avec le sang-froid de son ^nergique nation, avait pass^ lui- 
m6me autour de son cou le noeud coulant d'une corde, et montait, sans 
en etre prie, Ik une petite ^chelle appliqu^ Ik Tarbre pour 7 nouer I'autre 
bout. Le soldat, avec le mSme calme insouciant, regardait les Suisses se 
disputer autour de lui, et tenait T^cheUe. — De Viony. 

6. What is the meaning of the following expressions that occur in 
Cinq-Mars : — 

Crier a tue-tete, A la bonne heure ! II y va de votre vie. Un ton lar- 
mo7ant et un peu emphatique. II a de grandes qualit^s, mais il ne 
parviendra pas parce quil est tout d'une pihce, cependant j*en fais qrand 
cos, Une odeur qui fait mat au coeur. Vous n'^tes pas d€gout€! iJn air 
galant et cavalier. II m'a rompu en visihre, j'en suis bien fach^ pour lui. 

6. Translate; — 

Lb M. £h bien I monsieur, de quoi s'agit-il ? 

D. (d*un ton pos^. Monsieur le marquis, parmi les nombreuz t^moi- 
gnages de bienveillance dont vous m'avez combl^ ce matin, ii en est un 
surtout que je ne pouvais oublier. Monsieur le marquis a daign^ 
m'exprimer en termes aussi touchants que flatteurs pour mon amour- 
propre le desir de m'entendre dans quelque importante affaire. II s'en 
Sresente une qui promet d'etre magnifique et panut devoir exciter au plus 
aut point Tint^rlt de monsieur le marquis. 

Le M. Mon int^ret ? II me raille, je crois. 

D. C'est un de ces beaux drames que le th^&tre envie an temple de 
Themis. Quand il se jouera, si madame la baronne veut bien accom- 
pagner son noble ami, je lui reserverai une place d'honneur, et tftcherai 
que ma parole soit digne d'un si brillant auditoire. 

La B. Ce sera pour nous un grand charme d'entendre Ik Taudience 
Tc'loquente parole de monsieur Destoiimelles, mais nous ne sommes pas 
au palais, et sa presence ici, Ik titre d'avocat, a lieu, je n'en doute pas, 
d'ctonr.er monsieur le marquis. 
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• Le M. C'est Trai . . . je ne m'expliqne pas que monsieur Destour- 
nelles. . . . 

B. Eh bien ! soit, c'est moi, monsieur, qui vais vous adresser . . . 

Le M. Monsieur, si un int^rSt k d^battre entre nous vous am^ne 
aupr^s de raoi, vous auriez pu, ce me semble, mettre tout simplement 
mon procureur aux prises avec voire avocat Si notre entrevue doit 
avoir un caract^re particulier, je vous dirai, monsieur, qu'il n'est pas dans 
mes habitudes d'admettre un tiers h. de pareils entretiens. 

D. Par exemple I . . Je dois I'appui de mon ministere k mon client. 

Le M. Dans votre cabinet . . . au palais . . . c'est possible ! Mais 
ici, chez moi, devant moi, c'est autre chose. — Sandeau. 

7. In the last speech of the above, could il est possible be substituted 
for c*e8t possible? Why? What is the difference between devant moi 
and aiHint moif Could en be used instead of dans in dans votre cabinet f 
Why? 

8. Translate freely : — 

Non, je tombe d'accord de tout ce qu*il vous platt : 

Tout marche par cabale et par pur int^ret ; 

Ce n'est plus que la ruse aigourd^hui qui I'emporte.. 

Et les hommes devraient ^tre faits d'autre sorte. 

Mais est-ce une raison que leur peu d'^quit^, . 

Pour vouloir se tirer de leur'soci^t^ ? 

Tons ces defauts humains nous donnent, dans la vie, 

Des moyens d'exercer notre philosophic : 

C'est le plus bel emploi que trouve la vertu ; 

Et, si de probite tout etait revltu. 

Si tons les coeurs etaient francs, justes et dociles. 

La plupart des vertus nous seraient inutiles, 

Puisque on en met Tusage ^ pouvolr, sans ennui, 

Supporter dans nos droits Tinjustice d'autrui ; 

Et, de m§me qu'un coeur d'une vertu profonde. . . . 

MOLltRB. 

9. Explain the construction in line five of the above. How is the 
word autrui used ? Could you use autrui for others in such a phrase as 
** others say " ? 

10. Translate freely : — 

Ami, peux-tu penser que d'un z^le frivole 
Je me laisse aveugler pour une vaine idole, 
Pour un fragile bois, que, malgre mon secours, 
Les vers sur son autel consument tous les iours 1 
N^ ministre du Dieu qu'en ce temple on adore, 
Peut-etre que Mathan le servirait encore, 
Si I'amour des grandeurs, la soif de commander, 
Avec son joug ?troit pouvaient s'accommoder. 

Qu'est-il besoin, Nabal, qu'a tes yeux je rappelle 
De Joad et de moi la fameuse querelle, 
Quand j'osai centre lui disputer Tencensoir, 
Mes brigues, mes combats, mes pleurs, mon d^sespoir ? 
Vaincu par lui j 'en trai dans une autre carri^re, 
Et mon kme k la cour s'attacha tout enti^re, 
J'approchai par degr^s de I'oreille des rois, 
Et bientot en oracle on ^rigea ma voix. 

18* 
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J'^tudiai leur oosur, je flattai leurs caprices ; 
Je leur semai de fleurs le bord des precipices ; 
Pr^ de leurs passions rien ne me f ut sacr^ ; 
De mesure et de poids je cbangeais k leur gr^ 
Autant que de Joad Tinfiexible rudesse 
De leur superbe oreille olfeiisait la mollesse, 
Autant je les charmais par ma dext^rit^ : 
D^robant k leurs yeux la triste v^rit^, 
Pretant h leurs fureurs des couleurs fkvorables, 
£t prodigue surtout du sang des mis^bles. 

Baoinb. 

11. Upon what occasion and for what purpose was Athalie written ? 
Under whose reign did Racine live? Account for the difference be- 
tween the forms of the Scripture names in Athalie and those commonly 
used in English. 

Course II, 
If yoa have not time to write the whole of this paper, omit 8 and 10. 

1. Translate :r— 

C*ebt simple comme bonjour, a-t-il continue. Apres la grande deb&cle, 
jMtais-demeure trois mois aux ambulances pour laisser k ma jambe de 
bois le temps de ponsser. Une fois en mesure de r^embotter le pas, je 
pris cong^ du major et je me dirigeai sur Paris, oh j'esp^rais trouver 
quelque parent, qiielque ami ; mais rien, tout etait parti, ou sous terre. 
J'aurais ete mois Stranger k Vienne. Cependant, pour avoir une jambe 
de moins k nourrir, je n'en ^tais pas plus li mon aise; Tapp^tit ^talt 
revenu, et les demiers sous s'envolaient. — Souyestre. 

2. Say anything vou know about the word en. What is its force in 
the last line but one of the above passage 1 

3. Transhite: — 

M. Ratin voyait dans le fou rire les choses les plus singuli^res, I'esprit 
du si^cle, rimmoralit^ pr^coce, le signe certain d'un avenir deplorable. 
Sur ce point 11 p^rorait avec passion, interminablement. J'attribue ceci k 
une verrue qu'il avait sur le nez. Cette verrue ^tait de la grosseur d'un 
pois chiche et surmont^e d'une petite houppe de polls tr^-delicats, tr^ 
hygrom^triques aussi : car j 'avals remarqu^ que, selon I'etat de Tatmo- 
sph^re, ils ^talent plus roides ou plus boucles. II m'arrivait souvent, 
durant mes le9ons, de la consid^rer le plus na'ivement du monde, comme 
un objet curieux, sans aucune idee de moquerie ; j'^tais dans ces cas-lk, 
brusquement interpelle, et tance vertement sur ma distraction. D'autres 
fois, plus rarement, une mouche voulait obstin^ment s'y poser, malgrd 
Timpatiente colere de mon m£dtre, qui pressait alors I'explication, afin 
que, attentif au texte, je ne m'aper9usse point de cette lutte singuli^re. 
Mais cela m^me m'avertissait qu'il se passait quelque chose, en sorte 
qu'une curiosity irresistible me faisait lever furtivement les yeux sur son 
visage. Selon ce que j'avais vu, le fou rire conmien^ait a me prendre, et, 
pour peu que la mouche insist&t, il devenait irr^istible aussi. C'est 
alors que M. Ratin, sans paraitre concevoir le moins du monde la cause 
d'un pareil scandale, tonnait centre le fou rire en general, et m'en d^on- 
trait les dpouvantables cons^uences. — TorFFSS. 
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' 4. In the above paseage the rerba are mostly in the imperfect tense. 
Why not in the preterite (past definite) ? // vit is " he saw " as well as U 
voyaitj bat what is the difference 1 

5. Translate : — 

Enfin, roa bonne, nous voilk retomb^s dans 1e plus ^pouvantable temps 
qu'on puisse imaginer : il y a quatre jours qu'il fait un orage continuel ; 
toutes nos allees sont noyees, on ne s'y prom^ne plus. 

Nos ma9ons, nos charpen tiers gardent la chambre ; enfin j'en hais ce 
pays, et je souhaite k tout moment votre soleil, peut-^tre que vous sou- 
haitez ma pluie ; nous faisons bien toutes deux. 

Nous avons k Vitre ce pauvre petit abb^ de Montigny, ^vSque de L^on, 
qui part aujourd'hui comme ie crois, pour voir un pays beaucoup plus 
beau que ceux-ci. Enfin, apres avoir ete ballotte cinq ou six fois de la 
mort ^ la vie, les redoublements opiniatres de la fi^vre ont decide en 
faveur de la mort. II ne s'en soucie gu^re, car son cerveau est embar- 
rasse; mais son frfere I'avocat general s'en soucie beaucoup, et pleurc 
tres-souvent avec moi ; car je le vais voir et suis son unique consolation : 
c'est en ces occasions oil il faut faire des merveilles. Du reste, je suis 
dans ma chambre k lire, sans oser mettre Ie nez dehors. Mon coeur est 
content, parce que je crois que vous vous portez bien. 

Mme. de Seviqn:^. 

6. Say anything you know about Mme. de S^vign^, and mention some 
of her most celebrated contemporaries that are alluded to in her letters ? 

7. Translate, explain, say anything you know about the italicized pas- 
sages in the following : — 

(a) L'interieur d'une mansarde dans Vhdtel de Champcey. 

(b) II ^tait en province, je ne sais oU . . . dans un etat de mis^re . . . 

(c) Tu te rappelles mon p^re 1 — Ton p^e ? je crois bien I Quel 
charmant vieillard ! quel entrain ! 

{d) J'ob^is a ma mere, /c^ mon droit. 

(e) Vous aviez cent mille francs de rente. 

If) T\i veux qu'on t'appelle concierge ... eh bien! ta as les senti- 
ments d'un portier. 

(a) Eh bien, ce jeune homme, il a I'air tr^s-comme il faut, il me semble. 

(A) On pourrait atteler le vieux berlingot du p^re Yvart . . . il n'est pas 
suspenduy mais. . . . 

(i) Mme. L. Nous avons bien une demi-douzaine de chevaux de selle 
qui ne demandent qu'a se promener . . . mais probablement vous ne montez 
pas k cheval. 

M. Je vous demande pardon, -Madame; mais, v^ritablement. 

M. L. Alain, faites seller mi cheval . . . Lequel, dis, Marguerite ? 

B. Donnez Proserpine. 

Mar. Gardez-vaus-en bien ! — Feuillet. 

8. Translate:-— 

Maitre J. Si je ne vous fais pas aussi bonne ch^re que je voudrais, 
c'est la faute de monsieur votre intendant, qui m*a rogn^ les ailes avec les 
ciseaux de son Economic. 

H. Traitre ! il s'agit d'autre chose que de souper ; et je veux que tu 
me dises des nouvelles de Targent qu'on m'a pris ? 

Maitre J. On vous a pris de I'argent ? 

H. Oui, coquin ; et je m*en vais te faire pendre, si tu ne me le rends. 

Lb CoMMissAiRE. Mon Dieu ! ne le miUtraitez point. Je vois k sa 
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miDe qu'il est honnSte homme, et qae, sans se faire mettre eD prison, il 
vous decouvrira ce que vous Toulez savoir. Qui, mon ami, si vous nous 
coufessez ia chose, il ne vous sera fait aucun mal, et vous serez r^om- 
pens^ comme il faut par votre maitre. On lui a pris aujourd'hui son 
argent ; et il n'est pas que vous ne sachiez quelques nouvelles de cette 
affaire. 

MaItbe J. Voici justement ce qu'il me fiiut pour me venger de notre 
intendant. Depuis qu'il est entr^ c^ans, il est le favori ; on nMcoute que 
ses conseils ; et j'ai aussi sur ie c(Bur les coups de b&ton de tan tot. 

H. Qu'as-tu k ruminer ? 

Lb Commissairb. Laissez-le faire. II se prepare It vous contenter ; 
et je Tous ai bien dit qu'il ^tait honndte homme. 

Maitrb J. Monsieur, si vous voulez que je vous dise les choses, je 
crois que c'est monsieur votre cher intendant qui a fait le coup. 

MOLI^SB. 

9. In the last speech in the above why is dise in the subjunctive ? Que 

{'e V0U8 dise, unless rendered by the infinitive in English, would be trans- 
ated " that I should tell you "; why then is it in the present, not in the 
imperfective subjunctive in French ? Why could not the infinitive be 
used as in English, ** if you wish me to tell you " ? 

10. Translate freely ; — 

Sire, de trop d'honneur ma mis^re est suivie. 
Je vous Tai d^jk dit, je Tai trouv^ sans vie ; 
Son flanc ^tait ouvert, et pour mieux mMmouvoir, 
Son sang sur la poussifere ^crivait mon devoir ; 
Ou plutot sa valeur en cet ^tat r^duite 
Me parlait par sa plaie, et hatait ma poursuite ; 
£t, pour se faire entendre au plus juste des rois. 
Par cette triste bouche elle empruntait ma voix. 
Sire, ne soufirez pas que sous votre puissance 
K^gne devant vos yeux une telle licence. 
Que les plus valeureux avec impunity * 

Soient exposes aux coups de la temerity, 
Qu'un jeune audacieux triomphe de leur gloire, 
Se baigne dans leur sang, et brave leur mimoire. 
Un si vaillant guerrier qu'on vient de vous ravir 
Eteint, s*il n'est veng^, I'ardeur de vous servir. 
Enfin mon p^re est mort, j'en demande vengeance. 
Plus pour votre interet que pour mon all^geance ; 
Vous perdez en la mort d'un homme de son rang ; 
Vengez-la par une autre, et le sang par le sang : 
Immolez, non k moi, mais k votre couronne, 
Mais k votre grandeur, mais k votre personne» 
Immolez, dis-je, sire, au bien de tout i'Etat 
Tout ce qu'enorgueillit un si grand attentat. 

CORNBILLB. 

11. Was Le Ctd one of Comeille's early or late plays ? Who wrote 
first, Comeille or Moli^re 1 What is the meaning of the word Cid f 
Has the play any historic basis ? 
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HISTORY. 

Take my eight of the thkiem BabjectB given below; and number your answers as 
the subjects are numbered. 

1. Write explanatory notes on the following lines : — 

" Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe : the son 
Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 
Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose : Young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride ; young Pompey quelled 
The Pontic king, and in triumph had rode." 

2. Give some account of the wars between the Persians and the 
Greeks. 

8. Describe the g*rowth and greatest extent of the empire of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne). 

4. Pope Gregory VII. 

5. Give some account of the period in which Charles V. was emperor 
(1619-1666). 

6. Why was the Council of Constance called ? Why that of Trent ? 
What were the results of the two? What new religious Order was 
founded shortly before the meeting of the Council of Trent ? Where are 
Constance and Trent ? 

7. Comment upon the following passage : — 

" During the one hundred and sixty years which preceded the union 
of the Roses, nine kings reigned in England. Six of these nine kings 
were deposed. Four lost their lives as well as their crowns." 

8. Name the Stuart kings of England, and point out some important 
events in their reigns. 

9. Name six famous Englishmen, and tell why they are famous. 

10. Briefly describe the events in American history of which the 
hundredth anniversary has recently passed, or will arrive in two or three 
years. 

11. Name some of the places in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, which would probably be visited by a traveller on account of 
their historical associations. State the events on which the associations 
would depend. 

12. Account for star of the following geographical names : — 
Raleigh, Hampden, New York, Philadelpliia, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 

Alexandria (in Egypt), Batavia, Tasmania, the Philippine Islands. 

18. What important discovery or invention do we owe to Newton? 
Franklin? Watt? Fulton? Whitney? Stephenson? Morse? (Take at 
least four of the seven.) 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

LITERARY HISTORY. 

1. Mention the chief literary works which appeared from 1860 to 1400 ; 
from 1660 to 1600 ; from 1700 to 1760 ; from 1800 to 1860. What are the 
limits of the period commonly called the Elizabethan ? 

2. Who were the chief writers of plays in the 17th cent*.iry ? Give the 
titles of some of the most famous of these plays. 

8. What is un Epic Poem ? What is a Masque ? What is Didactic 
Poetry? 
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4. What poems did Milton write in the earlier part of his life, and what 
in the later ? 

5. Who are our best Lyric poets 1 What species of poem is the Fairy- 
Queen ? Why is Cowley called a Fantastic poet ? 

6. Give some account of the life of any one of these: Chaucer, Shak- 
spere, Milton, Cowper, Scott. 

7. Give some description of any one of the following works : Macbeth, 
the Tempest, Conms, the Essay on Man, Rasselas, the Lady of the Lake. 
[If you have read none of these, substitute some other work of any one 
of the authors.] 

8. Who was Jeremy Taylor? Jonathan Swift? What was the Tatler? 
What is Percy's Reliques ? 

9. What revolution took place in English poetry about the beginning 
of this century ? 

10. Mention some of the most important works in English literature 
that you have read. 

JULIUS gjesar: thb mebcqant of tbnigb. 

11. What plays of Shakspere are founded on subjects from Roman 
history? Is Julius Caesar the proper hero of the play called by his 
name ? Whence is the story of the play derived ? How old was Shak- 
spere when he wrote the '* Merchant of Venice " ? Give so much of the 
story of this play as relates to Portia. 

12. Explain the words italicized in the following passages : — 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. 

Have bared my bosom to the thunder-sUme. 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention, 

Kor the insuppreasive metal of our spirits. 

Thou, like an eocorcxst, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. 

Desiring thee that Publias Cimber may 
Have an immediate ^eecfom of repeal. 

Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die. 

The question of his death is enrolled in the capitoL 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 

How much I have disabled mme estate, 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance. 

There I have another bad mjotch : a bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare 
scarce show his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that was used to come so 
smug upon the mart. 

Toung Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy, 

You stand within his danger, do you not ? 
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In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ufEson. 

She doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays. 

I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

And let us make incision for your love, 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 

Yet his means are in supposition : he hath an argosy bound to Tripdis, 

13. Mark off the feet in the following lines, with such observations as 
will explain the metrical usages : — 

Not in love neither ? Then let us say you are sad. 

By being peevish. I tell thee what, Antonio. 

Neither have I money nor commodity. 

I hate him for he is a Christian. 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Is new converted : but now I was the lord. 

But for your private satisfaction. 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no. 

My mortified spirit Now bid me run. 

Look how he makes to Caesar : mark him. 

Exercise in English composition, upon ** The Uses of Novdt." 



PLANE GEOMETRY. 

1. Define parallel lines, perpendicular lines, a right angle, 

2. Two straight lines are crossed by a third, and the alternate angles 
are equal : prove that the two lines are parallel. 

'3. Prove that a quadrilateral is a parallelogram when the opposite sides 
are equal. 

4. Prove that two angles are to each other as the arcs intercepted 
between their sides, and described from their vertices as centres with 
equal radii. 

6. Prove that when the circumferences of two circles cut each other, 
the line which joins their centres is perpendicular to the common chord 
of the circles and bisects it. 

6. Upon a given line asi chord to construct the segment of a circle such 
that an angle inscribed in that segment shall be equal to a given angle. 
Proof. 

7. Prove that triangles are similar if their homologous sides are pro- 
portional. 

. 8. Prove the Pythagorean Theorem. 

9. From a point without a circle a tangent and a secant are drawn : 
prove that the tangent is a mean proportional between the whole secant 
and the part that lies without the circle. 

10. Use the theorem last proved in solving this problem : Given in 
position two points and a straight line, to draw a circle through the points 
and touching the line. 
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11. Prove that regular polygons of th« same number of sides are to 
each other as the squares of the radii of their circumscribed or of their 
inscribed circles. 

Extend the theorem to the case of two circles. 

12. To find by a geometric construction the side of a square two-thirds 
as large as the square of which this line is a diagonal : 



ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 

1. Illustrate by examples the three laws of motion. 

2. What is meant by the moment of a force ? Illustrate by the lever. 
What are the conditions of equilibriimi ? 

8. Give the chief properties of a simple pendulum. 

4. Describe the usual method of finding the specific gravity of solid 
bodies, and demonstrate the principle of Archimedes on which it is based. 

6. Define the principal elements of wave-motion, the velocity of a 
wave, the length of a wave, the time of oscillation. What is the relation 
between the three ? What is meant by the amplitude of a wave ? Illus- 
trate also what is meant by the phase of an oscillating particle. 

6. What peculiar anomaly has been observed in the expansion of 
water? By what experiment or natural phenomena can this be illus- 
trated 1 

7. Describe the methods by which the velocity of light has been 
measured. 

8. Describe the effect of a prism in dispersing the rays of a beam of 
light, and explaui the theory and general construction of the spectro- 
scope. 

9. In the wave theory of light, to what mechanical cause are the 
various luminous effects referred ? What is meant by the wave-front ? 
Explain the laws of reflection and refraction on this theory. In the wave 
theory what does the index of refraction represent ? 

10. What is meant by polarized light ? Describe some of the methods 
by which a beam of light may be polarized, and give some illustrations 
of its peculiar relations. Describe the phenomenon of double refraction. 

11. Illustrate the distinction between magnetic and diamagnetic bodies. 

12. Give some account of the phenomena produced by the earth's 
magnetism. 

13. Describe and state the theory of the constant battery invented by 
Grove. 

14. State the laws governing the mutual action of electric currents, 
and illustrate by citing experiments. 

15. State some of the chief conditions under which currents are 
induced in conducting wires by other currents or by magnets. Describe 
Bahmkorfi*s Coil and the Magneto-electrical Machine, stating clearly tho 
principle of each. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Draw an outline map of North America and indicate upon it: 
(a) the ten most important lakes ; 

(6) by light vertical shading (||||||) those portions of the continent 
whose altitude is less than a thousand feet ; 
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(c) by heavy fUU lines (^m^^) the axes of the principal moun- 
tain chains ; and 

(rf) by light dotted lines ( ) the boundaries of the eight 

most important river basins. 

Note. — Political divisions are not required. If in any case the lines required 
by (c) and (d) should coincide, draw them as fiu apart as may be necessary to show 
both clearly. 

2. Name the two chief drainage centres of Europe. What rivers rise 
near each ? Mention some important or interesting fact in connection 
with each of these rivers. 

8. What is the length of the longest day at the Equator? at the 
Arctic Circle ? at the North Pole ? Account for the differences, if any. 

4. Should you expect the phenomena of land and sea breezes to be 
mare or less regular in Hayti than in Iceland ? Why ? 

5. Describe the physical features of Hindostan. 

6. Where are the llanos f the tundras 1 the pampas 1 the prairies ? 
the steppes? the selvas? Mention anything you can about the vegeta- 
tion peculiar to each. 

7. Write as fully as time allows upon coral formations : their distribu- 
tion, mode of growth, and varieties of form. 

8. What are cyclones ? How do the cyclones of the northern hemi- 
sphere differ from those of the southern hemisphere ? By what other 
names are they also known ? 

9. Mention four or five of the most important subjects for investigation 
in the physical geography of the ocean, and select one for a detailed 
description. 

10. How does the erosion vary in different parts of the course of a 
stream ? 

11. Compare the valleys of mountainous regions with those of the 
lowlands in respect to origin and subsequent changes. 

12. Explain what is meant by the relief of a country, and show the 
importance of the study of reUef . 



ALGEBRA. 



1. From 18ar — [18a — (45 — 6o) -f (9o — 66)1 subtract 
-.o+14ar— [ — 166 — (|a — 26) (|a + 86) + ^(6 — 12a)]. 

2. Divide (x — y)T — (x^ — yl) by {xi-^xy + y^)K 

8. Resolve the following expressions into their simplest factors : - 
(a2 — 62), (a8 — 68), (a» — 68), (4a»a:a — 49o*xW). 

a2 62 a3 

4. Multiply ^ by ; p 

-_ _ 21. fl -4- 

"- T 

6. Develop the following expressions by the Binomial Theorem : 

(a — 6)«, (a- — 6-)«. 
6. Eind all the solutions of the equations 

(1) (a: — 4) (x + 6)— 3ar + 4 = — 14; 
"^ 2x2 + 52: = 0; 
8a;3 4. a;2 « 2a: = 0. 



(2) 
(3) 
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7. A certain person bnjs, at different prices, two pieces of goods, of 
which the first contains ten yards less than the second, and pays $19 for 
tlie whole purchase. If the first price had been put on the second piece, 
the second piece would have cost $12; and if the second price had been 
put on the first piece, the first piece would have cost $7.50. Find the 
number of yards in each piece, and the price of each per yard. 

8. Extract the square root of (x-\ ) — A (x V • 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Change ^ — ^ to a repeating decimal. 

2. Find the smallest number which can be divided by 19, 28, 93, and 
132, the remainder after each division being 6. 

3. If stock be bought at 20 per cent below par, and sold at 16 per 
cent below, what per cent, is gained ? 

4. How many kilometres are there in 2 m. 6 fur. 89 rd. 5 yd. ? 

5. A bin 8 feet long, 4\ feet wide, 24 feet deep, contains 76 bushels ; 
how deep is a second bin, containing 450 bushels, which is 18 feet long, 
and 3| feet wide ? 

6. If 7 men or 11 boys can do a piece of work in 28 days, in what time 
can 11 men and 7 boys do it? 

GREEK. 
Goodwin's Reader. 

1. Translate page 26 (Xen. Anab. III. v. 8, 9, and 10) from &iropovfji£voic 
<r airoic to hn^opTjoa. In what voice, mood, and tense are dui^ijiaofu, 
$siif Of , kmpaXu, and from what present indicative forms 1 Explain (§ 9) 
the mood of deoiro, and of irapexoL 

2. Translate page 68 (Xen. Hell. II. iii. 24, 25), from hrel 6k 6 
Bripafievrjg to TTfvde t^ noktreiav Kadiorofiev, 

From what present indicative, and in what voice, mood, and tense are 
Terpat^dat and nepujuaaoiv made ? 

What are the date and principal circumstances of the capture of 
Athens ? 

3. Translate page 98 (Plato, Apol. §§ 10 and 11) from ri oiv aLnav to 
oAAov T^imu, 

4. What were the date and the object of the expedition of Cyrus the 
Younger ? Through what countries did the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks lie ? 

Give an account of the life, character, and trial of Socrates. What 
do you know of the personal history of Xenophon and Plato ? What 
Grecian states took part in the battle of Mantinea ? 

Iliad (Book I.). 

Translate vss. 531-543. 

In what voice, mood, and tense are dvearav, fielvcu, npoaijvda^ and from 
what verbs? Give the Attic forms corresponding to hvearav, kftxv, 
duca^/iev. 

Explain the formation of the hexameter verse and write out, marking 
the feet and the quantities of the syllables, verses 292, 298, :i94. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 

1. Decline '^6^a and no^ in all numbers. Write the vocative singular 
of v^oog, the nominative plural of (SaaiXevg. 

2. Decline (J>ehig in all numbers. Compare the adjectives l^pog^ 6XTi$fig, 
and fiiyac. 

3. Decline dart^ in the singular in all genders, and av in the plural. 

4. Give the principal parts of ytyvooKU), kx^> and uTTorvyx^vu. 

6. Inflect the present imperative passive of (3ov\evut, the second aorist 
optative active of XeIttcj, the present indicative active of Ivfu. 

6. Give a synopsis of 6i6ufu in the second aorist active in all the 
moods. Write down the aorist active infinitive of <koi;w, the aorist 
passive subjunctive of n/zoo. 

7. What general distinction in formation is there between verbs in (il 
and verbs m a'i Give a synopsis of olda, and inflect the imperative. 
Inflect the perfect indicative passive of ypu^h*, explaining the euphonic 
changes. 

8. Explain the cases of the following nouns: didaoKet rbv Traida tt^v 
liovaiKTjv, ufielvuv rf/f yvvaiKd^. Give and explain the common construction 
in indirect discoui^se and in final (purpose) clauses. What moods and 
tenses are used in prohibitions? What is the gnomic aorist? Explain 
the leading forms of conditional sentences. 



LATIN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

1. Form the nominatives (marking the quantities) of these genitives : 
virtutiSf finium, rohoris, temporiSf cinerisj itineris, vasts, puert, agrif maris, 
ctrcus, hiemisy equi, nivis, virium^ coniugis. 

2. Decline consid acer, hostis cntddis, mimerus ingens^ picta vducris, 
audax consilium. Compare gravis, hnmilis, acer, magnus. 

8. Give the meaning of the suffixes in doc-t-or, doc-t-r-ina, divi-s-io, 
semin-arium, oma-mentum, qladi-olus, pie-tas, ama-bilis, doc-ilisy servilis. 

4. Give the perfect indicative active (with the quantity marked) of 
copo, cadOy caedo, quaero, maneo, ittbeo, cemo, aufero, cresco, facio, cano, 
vincio, vinco, rumpo. 

6. What case is used with parco, iuvo, amans, refert, similis, prosum f 

6. Which is the right way of spelling : nuncius or nuntiits ? maestus or 
moestus ? condicio or conditio ? epistola or epistvla ? abjicio or abicio ? coena 
or caena or cena f cum or quum or quom ? emptus or emtus ? tentare or temp- 
tare f 

7. Translate into Latin : — 

(a) Lucilius used.* to say that he wished ^ what he wrote ^ to be read* 
neither by the very unlearned "» nor the very learned. 

^soleo. ^vdo. ^scribo. ^lego. ^indoctus. 

(b) The-people-of-Clusium 1 sent 2 envoys ^ to Rome to ask* aid* of ^ 
the senate. 

^ Clusini. ^mitto. ^legatus. *peto. ^auxilium. •aft. 

(c) Let every-man* get-acquainted-with- his own disposition* and show* 
himself a severe^ judge <> both of his virtues'' and vices,^ that stage- 
people^ may not seem *o to have more^^ sense '^ than ^^ we. 

^quisque. '^nosco. ^ingenium. ^praebeo. ^acer. ^iudex. "^bonum. ^vitium, 
^scaenicus. ^^videor. ^^plua. ^prudentia. ^^quam. 
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LATIN AUTHORS. 

Virgil. 
L Traiulate: — 

Terra procul vastis colitur Mavortia campis, 
Thraces arant, acri quondam regnata Ljcorgo, 
hospitium antiquum Troiae, socilque penates, 
dum fortuna f uit. Feror hue, et litore curvo 
moenia prima loco fatis ingressus iniquis ; 
Aeneadasque meo nomen de nomine fingo. 

Sacra Dionaeae matri divisque ferebam 
auspidbus coeptorum operum ; superoque nitentem 
caeiicolum regi mactabam in litore taurum. 
forte fiiit iuxta tumulus, quo cornea summo 
yirgulta, et densis IiastiUbus horrida myrtus. 
accessi, viridemque ab humo convellere silvam 
conatus, ramis tegerem ut frondentibus aras, 
horrendum et dictu video mirabiie monstrum. 

(a) Explain terra Mavortia : define procul, and state what there is objec- 
tionable in the common translation of the word. Why* in Thracisf 
Case of Lycurgo f What construction would be used in prose ) Wh.ic 
kind of a name is Aeneadas f Explain the case. 

(6) Dionaea mater: who ? and why is Virgil inclined to magnify herf 
divis : what adjective may be added to make the context clearer in 
English? auspidbus: compounded of what ? rex caeiicolum : who? 

(c) Give the reason (not the rule) for i in campls; in Lycuryd ; I in 
iniquis, 

2. Explain briefly the meaning (without translatmg) of this passage, 
in which ** Tityrus " stands for " Ver^lius," the " Tuscus eques " for " itoe- 
cenas / *' the subject of concepit is Tityrus : — 

lugera perdiderat miserae vicina Cremonae, 

flebat et abductas Tityrus aeger oves. 
risit Tuscus eques, paupertatemque malignam 

reppulit et celeri iussit abire fuga : 



protinus Italiam concepit et Arma tirvmqvb 
qui modo vix Culicem fleverat ore rudL 

Phaedrds. 
Translate : — 

Pavo ad lunonem venit indigne ferensy 
cantus luscinii quod sibi non tribuerit; 
ilium esse cunctis avibus admirabilem, 
se derideri, simul ac vocem miserit. 
tunc consolandi gratia dixit dea : 
" sed forma vincis, vincis magnitudine ; 
nitor smaragdi collo praefulget tuo 
pictisque plumis gemmeam caudam explicas." 
" quo mi," inquit, " mutam speciem, si vincor sonof ' 
** &torum arbitrio partes sunt vobis datae : 
tibi forma, vires aquilae, luscinio melos, 
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augurinm conro, laeya cornki omina, 
omnesque propriis sunt cootentae dotibus." 

Noli adfectare quod tibi non est datum, 
delusa ne spes ad querelam recidat. 

1. Explain the mood of tribuerU (2) ; of derideri (4) ; the case of 
speciem (9) ; arhitrio (10). 

2. Write out the four first yerses, mark the feet, and mark the quantity 
oyer each yoweL 

Nbpos. 

Translate: — 

Hannibal. — Conflixerat apud Rhodanum cum P. Comelio Scipione 
consule eumque pepulerat. Cum hoc eodem Clastidi apud Padum de- 
cemit sauciumque inde ac fngatum dimittit. Tertio idem Scipio cum 
collega Tiberio Longo apud Trebiam adyersus eum venit. Cum his 
manum conseruit, utrosque profligavit. Inde per Ligures Apenninum 
transiit, petens Etruriam. Hoc itinere adeo gravi morbo afficitur ocu- 
lorum, ut postea numquam dextro aeque bene usus sit. Qua yaletudine 
cum etiamnum premeretur lecticaque ferretur, C. Fiaminium consulem 
apud Trasumenum cum exercitu insidiis circumventum occidit neque 
multo post C. Centenium praetorem cum delecta manu saltus occupan- 
tem. Hinc in Apuliam peryenit Ibi obyiam ei yenerunt duo consules, 
C. Terentius et L. Aemilius. Utriusque exercitus uno proelio fugayit, 
Paulum consulem occidit et aliquot praeterea consulares, in his Cn. Ser- 
yilium Geminum, qui superiore anno fuerat consul. Hac pugna pugnata 
Bomam profectus est nullo resistente. 

1. Giye the dates and causes of the three Punic wars, and the date of 
TrasumenuB and place and date of uno proelio fugavit. 

2. Draw a rough map of Italy, to show the places mentioned in the 
text. 



GERMAN. 

FBOM DON 0ABL08. 

L Translate into English : — 

3)od>m(^t getanmV 92i(^tgan5? ^n feinem ^erjett 
JSEBiir' btefe B^alte toirtlic^ mir^ entgangenV 
9H§trauen gegen feinen $reunb I 
IRcin ! @« ifl fidflerung ! — a©a« t^at er mtr, 
2)a§ i^ bcr ©t^voild^en fc^toilt^ftcr il^n uerflage? 

2)a« mag e« W^n, bo« glaub* tc^ germ SEBann ^atte 

(ix btefer fettfamen 9$erf(^loffenl)eit 

3u fcincm gfrcunbe fid^ berfebn? — 3lu(^ fd^merjen! 

3t^ tann bir'd ntc^t crf^jarcu,* ^art, unb laugcr 

^u§ i(^ no(^ beiue gate 0eele quHlen. 

2)er Jtdnig glaubte bem ^ ®efa§, bem er 

€5cin ^etUge« ®e!?eimni§ iibergcbcn, 

Unb ©lauben forbert 2)anfbarteit. Sa« h)are 

@ef(^n>a^igreit, tvenn mein ^erftummen bir 
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810 EXAMINATIONS FOB WOMEN. 

Wtt^t gcibcii bringt? 35ieaci(^tcrfpart? Samm 
!S)em ^(^lafeubeu* bte Settem>olfe jetgen, 
2)te iiber feinem ^t^^itel l^dngt^y — (^enug, 
^a§ id) fie ftiU an btc t>oriiber fiil^re, 
Unb, toenn bu aufkoocbft/ feller ^immel ifU 

1 Give mood and tense. ^ How governed 1 • How do you parse toad? 
What cases does j^eibeii usually govern ? What does the Marquis mean 
by this saying ? * What is the force of er in composition 1 * When does 
giauben govern the dative, and when the accusative? * Conjugate 
fd^lafcu. ''Conjugate (^angeii. 

COMPOSITION. 

II. Translate into German : — 

The Duke^ of B. liad three magnificent ^ palaces' in the city. He 
gave two of them to his two daughters and retained * the third for him- 
self. Mr. W. has just pubUshed^ a new edition^ of his poems.'' It-is- 
said-to ^ contain ^ finer things than his last. I have not the book as yet, 
but I intend ^^ to procure ^^ it, and when I shall have read the poems I 
will give you ray opinion ^'^ concerning ^* them. Do not put-o£E ** your 
journey ** on-our-account.^* I have already put it off. Our friends have 
not yet returned ^^ from the city; as soon as they return I mill inform ^ 
you of it. The longer they stay *• the more tired ^ they will be. If you 
will come to-morrow I will show you the picture ^^ of which I spoke to 
you some^- weeks "^ ago.^* The abominable'^ weather'-* which we have 
had all this week has hindered'-^ me from visituig'*^ you. I must needs 
excuse^ you, but come to me as soon as the weather will permit ^^ (it). 

^ $<^i^iog. 3 berrlit^. > ^ataft, m. ^ be^alten. < I^ecau^eben. • ou^ 
gabe, f. 7<^bi4^n. sfoU. »ent^aUctt. " gcfonncn fein. " fi<^ iictfc^f* 
fen. w SWeinung, f. ^ ttber. " ab^Utien. w 8leife, f. w unferttoegen. 
" jurildlcbren. ^ benadjric^tigen. ^ bleiben. *> miibe. *i S3tlbni§, n. 
22 cinige. « 3Bocbe, f. «* »or. » abfc^eultt^. «« Setter, n. 27 t>er!?inbetn, 
with infinitive. 28 befuc^en. 20 entfc^ulbtgen. ^ ertauben ; present tense. 

Selected passages from " Das Wirthshauf zu Cransac " and an exam- 
ination in the pronunciation of German. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

1. Explain such methods of forming the plurals of nouns as yon may 
know. 

2. Decline ber S5ote, ba« ^erj, bie 3rtau, bie SKuttct, ber ©ruber. 
8. Name some feminine terminations of nouns. 

4. Of what gender are names of countries ? Name some exceptiouB. 
6. Of what gender are diminutives 1 

6. How are diminutives formed ? 

7. Decline ba« groffe ^au9, 

8. Different uses of ber. 

9. Decline ber, used as a relative. 

10. Decline tDcr, n)a«. 

11. Translate : " Whose book have you? Which book have you I The 
man whose book I have is not here. 
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6EBMAK GRAMMAR. 311 

12. Decline bcrjcnige SWonn. 

13. When is bu used in address ? When @te? 

14. Explain the comparison of adjectives. Some irregnlar forms. 

15. Explain the method of forming the imperfect and past participles of 
regular (or weak) verbs. Illustrate with lobcu, licbcn, gtaubeu, rebcn. 

16. Explain method of forming imperfect or past participle of irregular 
(or strong) verbs. Illustrate with iragen, fd^lafen, finbcn, biegen, blciben, 
(or with such other examples as may occur to you). 

17. Conjugate in ftill the present (active and passive) of tragcn, fc^en. 

18. Conjugate in full the present (active) of the reflexive verb ftdf 
erfUlten. 

19. Name some of the prepositions which govern both the dative and 
accusative cases. 

20. Name some of the words which throw the finite verb to the end of 
the clause. 

21. Arrange the following words in the order in which they would 
stand in a German sentence : — 

" Yesterday he was commanded to move with his forces against the 
sorely pressed city, although his own troops were not fresh. But this 
order he could not obey, since the reinforcements which he Ixad long 
expected had not yet crossed the heights of W." 

In addition to the above, there was an oral examination. 
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INDEX TO EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



Admission to Harvard College, 166. 
Scientific School, 284. 
Algebra, 162, 234, 285, 306. 
Analytic Geometry, 166, 233, 236. 
Anatomy, 253, 288, 290. 
Astronomy, 246. 
Botany, 266. 
Chemistry, 246, 260, 289. 
Classical Honors, 181. 
Constitution of the United States, 218. 
Courses of Instruction in Harvard Col- 
lege, 1873-74: — 
Analytic Geometry, 236, 236. 
Anatomy, 252. 
Anglo-Saxon, 193. 
Botany, 252. 
Calculus, 236. 
Chemistry, elective, 248. 

prescribed. 346. 
Constitution of United States, 215. 
Descriptive Geometry, 236. 
English, 193. 
Ethics, elective, 220. 

prescribed, 216. 
Forensics, 215. 
French, elective, 204. 

prescribed, 203. 
Geodesy, 236. 
Geology, 252. 
German, elective, 196. 

prescribed, 196. 
Greek, elective, 171. 

prescribed, 168. 
Hebrew. 180. 
History, 226. 
Italian, 209. 
Latin, elective, 177. 

prescribed, 176. 
Mathematics, elective, 236. 

prescribed, 232. 
Mechanics, 235, 236. 
Mineralogy, 248. 
Music, 257. 
Natural History, 252. 
Philosophy, elective, 219. 

prescribed, 216. 
Physical Ge<^aphy, 262. 
Physics, elective, 247. 



Physics, prescribed, 246. 

Political Economy, elective, 220. 

prescribed, 216. 

Rhetoric, 216. 

Romance Philology, 205. 

Sanskrit, 181. 

Spanish, 212. 

Themes, 216. 

ZoSlogy, 262 
Divinity School Examinations, 260. 
Electricity and Magnetism, 249. 
English Literature, 193, 301. 
EUiics, 216, 272. 
French, 167, 208, 294. 
Geology, 253. 

Geometry, 163, 164, 232, 286, 303. 
German, 196, 309. 
Greek, 155, 168, 306. 
Heat, 250. 
History, 227, 801. 
Honors in Classics, 181. 

Mathematics, 241. 
PhUosophy, 222, 224. 
Italian, 210. 
Latin, 157, 175, 284, 307. 
Law School Examinations, 277. 
Light, 249. 
Mathematics, 232. 
Mechanics, 239. 

Medical School Examinations, 288. 
Mineralogy, 251. 
Music, 257. 

Natural History, 262. 
Philosophy, 220. 

Physical Geography, 166, 263, 304. 
Physics, 245, 248, 304. 
Political Economy, 218, 223. 
Rhetoric, 216. 
Romance Philology, 208. 
Solid Geometry, 164, 232. 
Spanish, 213. 
Special and Final Examinattons defined, 

Tliemes, 218. 

Trigonometry, 164, 234, 287, 287. 
Women, Examinations for, 294. 
Zoology, 264. 
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0IN:N^ brothers, Publishers, 

4 Beaeon Street, Boston, Maaa. 

ALLEN & GRBBNOUaH'S LATIN COURSE. 

** I have no hesitation in saying that Allen & Greenongh's Grammar iias impressed 
me more favorably than any other I have seen that is published in this country. 
Though brief, it is very comprehensive, clear in its statements, founded on an 
ftdeauate basis of philological knowledge, and cast in the proper tone of describing 
the facts of the language rather than prescribing laws for it.'^ — From Prqf. W. D. 
Whitney, Tale College. 

Although so recently published, the Grammar and Lessons have been verv gen- 
erally introduced into the Classical Schools of all parts of the country. The fol- 
lowing are some of the more important now using the books: — 

Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Ms. 

Princeton Preparatory Departm't, N.J. 

St. Mark's Clas School, Southboro', Ms. 

Nichols Latin School, Bates College. 

Cambridge High School. 

Phillips Andover Academy, Mass. 

Hopkins Grammar School, N. Haven,Ct. 

Boxbury Latin School, Boston. (Gram- 
roar.) 

Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent's Hill. 

Madison Univer. Grammar School, N. Y. 

Greylock Institute, South Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Allen and Greenon^h's liatln 

Oramuiar $1.66 

I<es8ong 1.25 

Csesar 1 50 

Virgil 1.75 

Cicero 1.76 

Shorter Course 260 

SaUust's Catiline 100 

De Senectute 0.75 



Saint Louis High School, Mo. 
Lawrence High School. Mass. 
Lvnn High School, Mass. 
Albany Academy, N.Y. 
Binghampton High School, N.Y. 
Auburn High School, NY. 
Syracuse High School, N.Y. 
Watertown High School, N.Y. 
Norwich Free Academy, Ct. 
Adams Academy, Quincv, Mass. 
Brookline High School, Mass. 
Bradford Academy, Mass. 
Brunswick High School, Me. 
Cleveland High School, O. 

Lreishton^s I^atin liessons (Re 

fer. to A. & G.'s Gr.) . . . . $1.66 
Allen's L>atin Composition, 

adapted to A. & -G.'s Gr. . . . 1.25 
Allen's I^atin Reader'. . . . 2.60 
Madvig:*s I^atin Grammar. . 3.00 
White's Junior Student's Com- 
plete LAtin-£ngli8h Lexicon 3.00 



GREEK. 



Ck>odwin's Greek Grammar . f 1UJ6 
Goodwin's Greek Moods and 

Tenses 175 

Goodwin's Greek Reader . . 200 
liiddell and Scott's Greek-Eng:- 

lish Lexicon. 14th ed. Sheep 3 50 



Liddell and Scott's Greek-Bngr- 
lish I.«xicon. The sixth Ox- 
ford Edition, unabridged, 4to. $12.00 
Leifi:hton's Greek Lessons . . 1-56 
White's CEdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles 1.50 



ENGLISH. 



Bigrsby's Elements of Engrllsh 

Langruagre $0.50 

Craik's Engrlish of Shakespeare 1.75 
Engrlish of the 14th Century 1 75 
Halsey's Historical Chart . . 150 



Harvard Examination Papers $1-56 
Hudson's Liife, Art, and Char- 
acter of Shakespeare. 2 vols. 
Hudson's School Shakespeare, 

1st, 2d, and 3d Series. Each 



4.00 
2.00 



Hudson's Plays of Shakespeare. In Paper Covers. 40 cents each. 



The Merchant of Venice. 
Julius Caesar. 
Hamlet. 
The Tempest. 



Macbeth. 

Henry VIII. 

Much Ado about Nothing:. 

Henry IV., Part I. 



Romeo and Juliet. 

Othello. 

As Ton liike It. 

KinsT Ijcar. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By 

Arthur Seart^e, of Harvard 

College Obsen arory $2 00 

Stewart's Elen. «»ntary Phvslcs. 
American Edition, with Ques- 
tions and Exercises by Prof. G. 
A. Hill, of Harvard University 1.75 



Our World Series of Geogrra- 

phies, Nos. I. and II. 
Peirce's Elements of I^ogra- 

rithms $100 

Peirce's Tables of liOgrarithms 0.76 
The National Music Readers 

and Charts. By Luther 

Whitikq Mason. 
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GREEK AND LATIN TEXT-BOOKS, 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yort 

tWSee Haupeb's School ami> Colt.kgr Cstjluoqvk for ftUl titles and descriptiona 

of t/ie following bookSy (m well oh a complete lint of Hchool Looks 

publistied by Uauprb & Bbutuebs. 



HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN 

TEXTS. Carefully reprinted from the 
btjdC Editions. ISino, Flexible Clutti, 
16 cents per volume. 

Cuesar. — Vergil iiw. — Horat!ns. — 
Sallust,— Lucretius.— Cicero de Sen- 
ectute et dc Ainicltia.— iBiciiylus'.— 
Soptii>cle:<. — Baripides 3 vob. — He- 
rodotus, 2 vols.— Thucydldes, 2 vols. 
— Xenophon'8 Anabasis. 
WADDEi.l/S Latin Grammar for Begin- 
ners. — Greek Qraratnar for Bejj^iuuers. 
12m(), Olotli, $1 00 e icli. 
COLLOliD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 

12m >, Sheep, $1 50. 
HA RUING TON'S PLAUTU8. TheCap- 
tive^. Trintimmai and Rudens. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
PROUDPIT^S PLAUTUS. TheCaptives. 

IS no, Cloth, 76 cents. 
M'CLINTOCii'S First Book in Latin.— 
Second B )ok in Latin.— First Book in 
Greek.— Second Bi)ok iu Greek. 12mo, 
Sheep, tl 50 each. 
SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATrNA.Part I. 
12mo, Cloth, 76 cents.— Part II. 12mo, 
Cl(»th, $1 25. 
CUKTIUS'S STUDENT'S GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 12uio, Cloth, $2 00. 



PROF. ANTHON'S SERIES. 

The volumes of this series are 
bound in Sheep. 
Ancient Geoaraphy. Svo,$3 00.— Man- 
ual of Greek Literature." 12mo, $1 80. 
—Manual of Greek Antiquities. 
12mo, $1 60.— Manual of l{<nnan An- 
tiquities. l2ino,$l 541.— Cffigar. 12mo, 
$150.— VirKirsiEneid. 12mo,$l 76.— 
Virgil's Ecn>«;ues and Georgice. l'2nio, 
$1 75.~Sallust. 12mo, $1 50— Uur- 
ace. 12mo, $1 75.— Cicero's Orations. 
12mo, $1 6t>.— Cicero's Tuscnlan Dis- 
putations. l?mo, $1 60.— Cicero de 
SenectutK, de Ami«itia, &c 12mo, 
$1 50.— Cicero deOfficiis. 12mo,$l 60. 
Tacitus. 12mo,$l CO.— QRrneliusNc- 
pos. l2mo, $1 60. — Jnvenal and Per- 
sius. 12mo, $1 50.— first Greek Les- 
sons. 12mo, $1 25. — Greek Pr«:Fe 
Conipositiiui. 12mo, $l i:5._(jreek 
Grammar. l2mo,$l 26.— New Greek 
Grammar. 12mo,$ I 50.— GrfHsk Pros- 
ody. 12mt>, $1 25.— Jacolts*8 Greek 
Reader. r2mo, $1 6<*. — Xenophoirs 
Anabasis. 12mo,$l 50.— Xenophou's 
Memorabilia of Socrates. 12mo, 
$1 50.— Homer's Iliad. 12mo, $1 75. 



HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

I2mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume. 
C«sar.— Virgil.— Saliust.— Horace.— Cicero's Orations.— CiceroV Office*, Ac- 
Cicero on Oratory and Orator-*. — ^Tacitus 2 vols.- Terence — Jnvenal.— Xenophon. 
— Homer's Ilia I. — Homer's O lyssey. — Herodotus.— Demosthenes, 2 vols.—Thucvd- 
ides.— iflichylus. —Sophocles. -Euripide."*, 2 vols.— Li vy. Books L to XXX., 2 vols. 



HARPER'S STUDENT'S SERIES. 

The Student's Series. Maps and Engravings. The larger t(^ $2 00 each ; 
the smaller $1 00. 
France.— Gibbon.— Ancient History of the East The same, Abridged.— 
Greece. The same. Abridged.— Hallam's Middle A ues.— Hal lam's Constitutional 
History.— Hume. The same, Abridi^ed. — Lyell's Manual of GeoloL'y.— Rome. Br 
Liddell.— Smaller History of Rome.— The Queens of England. By Acnes Stricklandl 
—Old Testament History.— New Testament History.— Smaller Scripture History. 



HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN CHRISTIAN AUTHORS. 

A Series of Christian Greek and Latin Anthors. With Notes by 
Francis A. March and W. C. Cattkll. 
Kow Ready: Latin Hvmns.— Eusebius. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. Ter- 
tnllian, Athenagoras, and other volumes are in preparation. 



"Habpkb & Bbothkbs will send Hther of the above works hv mail, poatags prs- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt cf the price. 
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DICnOMRIES AND WORKS OF REFERENCE 

PUBLISHED BT 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yobk. 

ANDREWS'S LATIN-ENQLISH LEXICON. Founded on the larger German-LAtin 
Lexicon of Dr. Wm. Fskdnd. With Additions and ConectiouB from the Lexicous of 
Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $6 00. 

ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Containing an Account of the principal 
Proper Names raeutioued iu Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the 
Irauortant Points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, 
and Fine Art* of the Greeks and Komans, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Welj^hts, and Meaj^ures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Royal 
8vo, Sheep extra, *tf 00. 

ANTHON'S SMITHS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A New Classical Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography. Partly based npon 
the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. By Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. Revised, with numerous Corrections and Additions, by Cuables Amtuon, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $5 00. 

ANTHON'S SMITHS DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. A Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D., and Illustrated by numer- 
ous Engravings on Wood. Third American Edition, carefully revised, and contain- 
ing, also, numerous additional Articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zo- 
ol4)gy of the Ancients. By Cii ari.ks Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $600. 

ANTHON'S LATIN-ENQLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. ALatin- 
Bnglish and Engli!«h-Latin Dictionary, for the Use of Schoolx. Chiefly from the 
Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt. Small 4to, Sheep, $3 60. 

ANTHON'S RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENQLISHLATiN LEXICON. A Copi- 
ons and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the German-Latin Dictionary 
of Dr. C. E. Gkoboks. By Rev. Joskpu Ebmoni> Riddi.k, M.A., and Rev. Thomas 
KKKonEVEs Abnolp, D.D. First American Edition, carefully revised, and contain- 
ing a coi)ious Dictionary of Proper Names from the Best Sources. By Cuarlss 
Antiion, LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $6 00. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE. The Eng1ishman*s Greek Concord- 
ance of the New Testament : being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Greek and the English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, 
with Indexes, Greek-English and English-Greek. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Edited by Bknjamin Vinoknt, As- 
sistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Brit- 
ain ; and Revised for the Use of American Renders. Svo, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $G 00. 

LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Based on the German 
Work of Fdanois Passow. With Corrections and Additions, and the Insertion, in 
Alphabetical Order, of the Proper Names occnning in the principal Greek Authors, 
by Hknbv Ddislkb, LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $6 00. 

M'CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CYCLOP>EDIA of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature. By Rev. John M'Cijntook, D.D., and Jamrs Strong, S.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be c<impleted in abont Seven Volumes, 
Royal Svo, of abont One Thousand Pages each. vols. L to IV., comprising the 
Letter* A to J, are now ready. The remaining Volumes are In progress. Price per 
Volume, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00 ; Half Morocco, ^ 00. 

ROBINSON'S QR£EK LEXICON OF THE TESTAMENT. A Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament. By Ei>wabi> Robinson, D.D., LL.D., late Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. A New Edition, 
revised, and in great part rewritten. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

SMITH'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sonrce«. By Wm. Smith. D.C.L., LLD.. Edi- 
tor of the Classical Dictionaries, Ourtins*s Greek Grammar, the Student's Hnme, 
the Student's Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, Ac, Ac. ; and THP.opnii.Ds 
D. Halt^ M. a.. Fellow of University College, London. To which is added a Diction- 
ary of Proper Names. Svo, Sheep. $6 00. 

YONQE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An Enirlish-Groek Lexicon. By CD. 
YoNGR. With manv New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Nnines^ and Pillon's 
Greek Svnonyms. To which is prefixed nn Essay on the Order of ^^ ords in Attic- 
Greek Prose, by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
N. Y. Edited bv Hrnrt Daisi.RB. LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, 
Editor of "Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon," Ac. 8vo, Sheep extra, *7 00. 

99^ Habpjeb & Brothfbs tc41l f*^^ either of the above irorkn hii mail, postage prepaid, 
to my part of the United States, on receipt qf the price* 
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TEXT BOOKS 

USED IN HAEVAED imiVEESITT AND ADVANOED 
SCHOOLS. 



Xngrllsh liessons for Engrlish People. By £. A. Abbott and J. B. Sebley. 

16mo. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Abbott is the author of "How to Write Clearly,** and is head roaster of 
London School; Mr. Seeley is the author of ** EcceHomo, and is Professor of Mod- 
em History, Cambridge University, England. 
JLaocoon. An Essay upon the Limits of Painting and Poetry. With remarks 

illustrative of various points in the history of Ancient Art. By Gotthold 

Ephraim LessiiiG. Translated by Ellen Fkotuinquah. 16mo. Price 

$1 50. 

•' The incomparable little boo^. ... Its eflfect upon Goethe can only be appre- 
ciated by those who, early in life, have met with this work, and risen from it with 
minds widened, strengthened, and inspired. It opened a pathway amid confusion, 
throwing light upon manv ot the obscurest problems which torment the artist . . . 
Lord Macaulay told me that the reading of this little book formed an epoch in his 
mental hintory, and that he learned more about Art from it than he had ever 
learned elsewhere.** — Letces's L\fe qf Goethe. 
Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. Translated ftrom the German by Ellek 

Frothingham. 16mo. Cloth. Price 31.00. 
The Old Masters and their Pictures. By Sabah Tytler, author of " Papers 

for Thoughtful Girls.** 16mo. Price $1.60. 
Modem Painters and their Palntingrs. By Sarah Tytler, author of " Pa- 
pers for Thoughtful Girls.'* 16mo. Price $1.50. 

"An excellent introduction to the history of art ** — Daily News. 

" KeaUy supplies what has long been a want ** — British Quarterly Review. 

" We are not aware of anv works of the kind written with so much intelligence, 
which yet are so untechnical. *^* — iVcmcwi/brmwi. 

LATE NEW BOOKS. 

The Intellectual life. By Philip Gilbert Hamebtok. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00. 

Thonffhts ahout Art. By Philip Gilbert Hamebton. Square 12mo. 
Price f 2.00. 

Christian Art and Sjrmbollsm. With some Hints on the Study of Landscape. 
By R. St. John Tyrwhitt. With an Introduction by Buskin, and Illos- 
trations. One volume. 12mo. Price $2.00. 

Thorvaldsen : His Life and Works. By Eugene Plon. Translated firom 
the French by I. M. Luyster. Illustrated by two Heliotypes, and Thirty-five 
of the Master's Compositions. Third American Edition. Square 8vo, cloth. 
Price $4.00. 

Maetzner's English Grammar. Translated from the German by Claib J. 
Grecb. 3 vols. 8vo. Price $15.00. 

EtchinflT and Etchers. A Treatise, Critical and Practical. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton, author of '^ The Intellectual Life.** With numerous origi- 
nal Etchings. One volume, 8vo. 

The Naturalist on the River Amazons : A record of Adventures, Habits of 
Animals, with Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature 
umler the Equator, during eleven years of travels. By H. W. Bates, F.L.S. 
With 22 Illustrations. PostSvo. Price $2.50. 

Antony Brade. A Story of a School. By Robert T. S. Lowell. 16mo. 
Price $1.76. 

The French Hnmorists, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By 
Walter Besant. 8vo. Price $2.50. 

liife of Thomas Brassey. By Sir Arthur Helps. With an Introduction to 
the American Edition by the Author. 8vo, Price S2 60. 

The Correspondence of the Rev. I>r. William £. Channlng and Jaicj 
Aiken. Now for the iirst time published. 12mo. Price $2.00 
Sold everywhere. Mailed postpaid ^ by the Publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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MAOMILLAN & COMP ANY'S BOOKS. 

Compendious Dictionary of the French liangruaitre. (French-English and 

English-French.) By Gust AVE Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 

School. Square 12mOy half morocco. $2.50. 
A French Grammar based on Philological Principles. By Hebmann 

Brbymann, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 

" This small French Qrammar of Mr. Hermann Breyraann is a work in the 
right direction, and one that deserves the attention of all those who are interested 
in the study of the modem languages.'' — The Nation. 
£tymolosrical Dictionair of the French I^ngpaas®* "^th a Preface on the 

Principles of French Etymolc^y. By A. Bbacuet. Translated by G. W. 

KiTCHiN, M.A. Crown 8vo. $4.00. 
Brachet's Historical French Grammar. Translated by G. W. Kitch». 

Extra foolscap, 8vo. $ 1 25. 
Astronomy, tiementary Lessons in Astronomy. With Colored Diagram of the 

Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. 

Norman Lookyer, F.B.S. Eighth Thousand. 18mo. $1.75. Questions, 

50ct8. 
Physiologry. Professor Huxley's Lessons in Elementary Physiology. "With 

numerous Illustrations. New edition thoroughly revised. ISmo. $1.60. Ques- 
tions, 60 cts. 
Chemistry. Professor H. E. Boscos's Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Organic 

and Inorganic. With numerous Illustrations. New edition, revised. ISmo. 

$1.60. 
Practical Chemistry. The Owens College Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. 

By F. Jones. With Preface by H. E. Rosoob. 18mo. $1.26. 
Physics. Elementary Lessons in Physics. By Professor Balfoub Stewabt 

New edition, revised. 18mo. $1.50. 
Ijoeric Professor Stanley Jevons's Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive 

and Inductive. 18mo, cloth. $1.26. 
Political Economy for Beginners. By MiLLlCENT Gabbbtt Fawobtt. 

18mo. $100. 
Anatomy. Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By St. Geoboe Miyabt, F.B.S. 

With many Illustrations. 18mo. $2 00 
Steam. An Elementary Treatise. By John Pebry, B.E. 18mo. $1.60. 
A Grammar of the I<atin lianiouil^e, from Plantus to Suetonius. By H. J. 

ROBY, M.A. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, $2.60; Vol. II. (just published), $3.60. 
Cicero* The Academica. Text revised and explained by J. S. Beid, M.A., 

Christ's College, Cambridge. Foolscap. $1.60. 
Cicero. Select Letters. Text. Edited by Albert Watson, M.A., Oxon. Fools- 
cap. $1.60. 
Sophocles. Text of the Plays. Edited by Lewis Campbell, M.A. Extra 

Foolscap. $1.75. 
]>emo8thenes. Select Private Orations. Edited by F. A. Palet and J. E. 

Sandys. PartL Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
A Shakespearian Grammar. An Attempt to illustrate some of the Differences 

between Elizabethan and Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A. 

12mo. $2 00. 
Historical Outlines of Enj^lish Accidence. Comprising Chapters on the 

History and Development of Language, and on Word Formation. By Rev. R. 

Morris, LL.D. 12mo. $1:75. 
Slementarj I^essons in Historical English Granunar. By Rev. R. MoBBiS. 

18mo. $1.25. ( Just pubUshed.) 
The Philoloey of the Enfflish Tongme. By J. Earle, M.A., late Professor 

of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Second edition. $3 00. 
The Sources of Standard English. By T, L. Kington Oliphant, M.A. 

12mo. $2 00. 
Tancock's English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms in 

Classical Schools. Foolscap. $1.50. 
The Holy Roman Empire. By James Brycb, D.CL., Regius Professor of 

Civil Law at Oxford. Fourth Edition. $3.00. 
Early English History. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 12mo. $2.00. 
Handbook of Moral Philosophy. By the Rev. H. Calderwood, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. 12mo. $2.00. 

MacmUlan*8 List of Educational Works free on application. 7%eir complete 
ekusijied Catalogue qf Books, in all branches of literdturef by post for 6 cetits, 

UACmLLAN & 00., 21 A8T0B FLAOE, HEW TOBS:, 
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PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 

ANDOVER, MASS., 



C. F. P. BANCROFT, Ph. D., Principal. 



The full Classical Course occupies four years, and is 
designed to prepare Boys for the most profitable pursuit of 
the College Course. 

The Scientific Course occupies three years. The third 
year offers two parallel courses, the one general, the other 
preparatory to the best Scientific Schools. 

Students are admitted to advanced standing on passing 
the requisite Examinations. 

For Catalogue and further information, address the 
Principal. 



ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE, & NOYES, 

fine art JRoomjai, 

197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 



Faimtimgs, MagrmTtmgSf ^Mr&m&s, 

PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 



ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES, 

IN EVERY VARIETY, 
Made to order by experienced workmen, and from the best material. 



Our facilities in every department of our business are unsur- 
passed, and we can guarantee satisfaction to whoever may favor 
us with their orders. 
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PHILLIPS 

EXETER ACADEMY 



IS WHOLLY DEVOTED TO THE 



ISEFABATION OF TOUlSra UEN FOB OOLLEQE 



For Catalogaes^and farther particulars, address 

ALBERT C. PERKINS, Principal. 

JExeter, N.H. 

Ct)e jfine ^rts- 

♦ 

WILLIAMS AND EVERETT 

Invite attention to their large and varied stoclc of ART GOODS, 

coD8i8ting of 

PAINTUraS, CHBOMOS, WATEB COLORS, 

ElTGBAVINaS, PHOTOORAPHS, Ac, Ac. 

By persona) Bolection, they are able to offer many rare and beautiful workn not 
to be found elsewhere in the country. 

Specialties. — Bare Engravings and Efchinffs, Photographs qf the Works qf 
Old AlasterSf Carbon Heproditctions qf Celebrated Pictures. 

Special attention is given to 

NOVEL AND ARTISTIC FRAMING FOR ENGRAVINGS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, AND PAINTINGS. 

Prices as reasonable as the same quality of work can be secured for, In any 
city in the country. 

AgenUsfor Broun* t Celebrated Carbons, 

Agents /or Rogers's Statuary Groups, 

ROOMS: 

294 WASHINGTON STREET, 

3 and 5 BEDFORD STREET, 

BOSTON. 
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ADAMS ACADEMY, 



[FOUNDED BY PRESIDENT JOHN ADAM8J 



BoarK of managers* 



JosiAH P. QuiNCT, Esq. 
Chables H. Fobteb, Esq. 



Hon. Chablbs Fbancis Adams. 
LuTHEB W. Andebson, Esq. 
Hbmby Babkeb, Esq. 

i^astrr* 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS DIMMOCK, LL.D. 

{Late Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Williams College,) 



This Academy, recently opened, is designed to prepare boys for the 
best American colleges in the most tliorough manner. The regular 
course of study occupies four years, and is intended to enable the best 
pupils to pass at Harvard the "additional examinations" in both the 
classics and mathematics. No pupils are desired except those in prepa- 
ration for college. 

Applicants for admission must be at least thirteen years of age, and 
must be well prepared in the usual studies of good grammar schools. 

Quincy is so situated, and with such railroad facilities, that pupils 
from Boston and the neighboring towns conveniently avail themselves 
of the opportunities of the Academy while yet residing at their own 
homes. Car-fare from Boston by the Old Colony Railroad is, for pupils 
of the Academy, but nine dollars a quarter. 

The Academy boarding-house is under the direction and supervision 
of the Master, who, with the assistant teachers, resides in it. It has 
accommodations for sixty -five boys. 

There is, in connection with the Academy, a preparatory class, the 
studies of which consist of the ordinary elementary studies of grammar 
schools, together with French and Drawing. 

The Master is assisted by competent teachers in sufficient number to 
attend to the individual wants of the pupils. In addition to these, there 
are special instructors in French and Drawing. 

Tlie fee for tuition is One Hundred Dollars per annum. The whole 
necessary expenses for pupils in the boarding-house, including tuition, 
board, washing, and school-l>ooks, need not exceed four hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

For Catalogues and Jurther particulars, the Master may be addressed. 
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$tt\)ate Clasistcal ^ci)ooU 

aO BOYLSTON PLACE, 
B&atoa, Mass, 



THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL IS TO GIVE 

A THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

JOHN P. HOPKINSON. 
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A LARGE STOCK OP 

SCHOOL BOOKS 

In French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, &c. 

IMPOBTATIONS FOB UBBAKI£S FREK OF DUTY. 

PablUhem of PlCBtz*s French Method, Alverfn^at's French Pronnii- 
oiatian* Biographies des Musiciens Celehres, &e, 

13^ Please send Ibr Catalogues and Monthly Bulletins. 
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ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
F&E B@TB. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. I860. 
LOCATION, No. ISO TREMONT STREET, 

B O 8 T O N^. 



The course of study is arranged to prepare boys for Harvard Univer- 
■ity and for the Scientific Schools. 



CLASS-DAY INVITATIONS. 



WM. H. BRETT & CO., 



DKAIAB8 IH 



WBDQIINQ IIN\riT/^T0ONS, 

CALLING CARDS. ARMS, CRESTS. & MONOGRAMS. 

313 WASHINGTON STREET, 

B O 8 T O N^. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 



PUBLISHED BY 



IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 



A Rare New HistoriccU Work. 

SWINTON'S OUIXINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY: Ancient, Me- 
diaeval, and Modem, wltli special reference to the History of Civilization and 
the Progress of Mankind. For use in the higher classes in Public Schools, and 
in High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, &c. By William Swijjtok, M.A., 
author of "Condensed Historyof the tJnited States," "Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac,*' &c. With numerous single and double page maps 
and many illustrations. 600 pag:e8, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
Specimen copies by mailf on receipt of $1.00, ^ desired for examination toith a 

view to introduction. 

THE COMPIiETE AI^GEBRA. (Robinson's Shorter Course.) For Schools 
and Colleges. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph D., Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo, sheep, 425 pa^es. Price $2.20. 
Specimen copies by mail to teacTierSf on receipt 0/*$ 1.25, \f desired for examination 

with a view to tntroduction. 

THE I.ITERARY READER. Typical Selections firom the best British and 
American authors, from Shakespeare to the present time, chronologically 
arranged; to which is added Biographical and Critical Sketches and numer- 
ous notes, a Glossary of the difficult words in the text, and a Dictionary of 
some of the most familiar of British and American authors. Intended for the 
use of Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, as also for the home. By Geobob 
B. Cathcart, M.A. 1 vol. cloth, leather backs, 12mo, 438 pages. Price $1.60. 
By maily on recept (2^ $1.00, {f desired for examination with a view to introdtictwn, 

A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Practical Course with the French Lan- 
guage, on Woodbury*s plan with German. By Profs. Louis A. Lanouellier, 
LL.D.. and H. M. Monsanto, M.A. 650 pages. Price $2.00. 
Bym^iit, on receipt qf $1.50, if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 

MANUAIi OF FRENCH POETRY. 'With Historical Introduction and Bio- 
graphical Notices of the principal Authors. For the use of the School and 
the Home. Cloth, 650 pages. By A. H. MrxEB, AM, Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Rochester. Price $2.00. 
By mail J on receipt qf $1.50, ^desired for examination with a view to introduction. 

FRENCH VERBS. (A New Treatise.) Including an Easy and Practical 
Method for acquiring the Irregular Verbs, and the Rules for the Present and 
Past Participles. Cloth, 125 pages. Bv Alfred Hennequin, MA., In- 
structor in French in the University of Michigan. Price 90 cents. 
By mail, on receipt qf 50 cents, \f desired for examination with a view to introduce 

tion. 

DANA*S MANUAI*. (A New Revised Edition.) Manual of Geology, treating 
of the Principles of the Science, with special reference to American Geological 
History, for the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History, Yale 
College. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and over one thousand figures, 
mostly from American sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol. Bvo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 

1^* The Descriptive Catalo&rae of the American Educational Series of 
School and College l^xt-Books, and The Educational Reporter for September, 
a handsome publication full of useful information, mailed free to any teacher or 
•ducationist. 

lYISON, BLAKEMAK, TAYLOE, & CO., Publishers, 

138 AND 140 Gband Stbeet, Nbw Yobk. 
138 and 135 State Stsest, Chicago. 
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DAY AND FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR SOTS, 

CAMBRIDQE, MASS. 



Young Men fitted for Harvard College or for Scientific School. Six 
Pupils taken into the Family of the Principal, and given special atten- 
tion, 80 as to enter Harvard on any prescribed course. 

For particularSy address 

JOSHUA. KENDALI., 

128 Inman Street, Cahbridqe, Mass. 

J. L. FAIEBANKS MD COMPANY, 



136 WASHINGTON STREET, 
B O S T O OST. 



NOTE BOOKS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

Constantly on band, and made to order. 
Sole Agents far the $ak of 

LYON'S INKS & WRITING FLUID. 
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HELIOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 

OF 

CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 



Messrs, JAMES B. OSGOOD & GO,, 

By special arransement, are publishing Heliotype Beproductions of the principal 
art treasures of the " Gray Collection of Engravings," owned by Harvard Collie. 
This Collection is one of the most complete and perfect in the country, containing 
the choicest and most costly proofs of many of the best engravers of the world. 

The publishers are enabled, by means of the Heliotype process, to offer repro- 
ductions of rare etchings or artist-proof engravings, worth hundreds of dollars 
each, at prices varying from fifty cents to two or three dollars. 

The cjuality of the prints, and the interest attending their publication, may be 
inferred from the following 

Letter /irom the Curator qf the Gray Collection to the Pvhlxahers. 

Harvard College, April 7, 1873. 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. : Gentlemen, — The success which has at- 
tended your Heliotype reproductions flrom the Gray Collection has been most 
complete. Within a month, three thousand prints (from about thirty subjects) 
have been bought by the students of the College ; and the interest steadily con- 
tinues. It affords me pleasure to renew my testimony to the importance of this 
undertaking in an art sense, and to say Uuft the standard of excellence of your 
Heliotypes, as compared with the originals, is fully maintained, and is even higher 
than I hatl any right to expect. Though not, it is true, absolute fac-similes, they 
are yet,, in all artistic aualities and faithfulness to the originals, superior to any 
reproductions with which I am acquainted. 

Yours truly, GEORGE H. PALMER, 

Curator qf Gray Collection qf Ungravingi. 

There have already been published numerous Heliotypes after engravings of 

AI.BERT DUBEB, CORBE6GIO, 

REMBRANDT. ANDREA MANTEGNA, 

ROBERT NANTEVTL, ANTOINE MASSON, 

I.UKAS VAN I.E¥DEN, TITIAN, 

MARC- ANTONIO BAIMONDI, CU%UDE I.ORRAINE, 

PARMEGIANO, MURII.I.O, 

RAPHAEL, MICHEt ANGELO, 

SAI.VATOR ROSA, RUBENS, 

VAN DYCK, VELAZQUEZ, 
And many others. 

1^^ Students of Harvard can procure Heliotypes of the Gray Collection at 
special rates of Mr. Palmkr. 

FULL LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 



The Frescoes of Correggio and Parmegriano, engraved by Paolo 
ToscHL 24 plates in Portfolio. Price $25 00. 

A Series of Studies after Five Paintings by Raphael in the Madrid Gallery. 
24 plates in Portfolio. Price $25 00. 

The lilfe of the Virgin, from the designs drawn and engraved by Albert 
DuRER 20 plates in Portfolio. Two sizes. Large size, price $12 00; small size, 
price $6 00. 

The Book of Joh, from the designs drawn and engraved by William 
Blake. 22 plates in Portfolio. Price $8 00. 

Portraits by eminent French Engravers, including NAJfTEUlL, Masson, «&c. 
10 plates in Portfolio. Price $12 00 

Selections from the Etchings of Rembrandt. 13 plates in Portfolio. Price 
$10.00. 

Selections from the Designs of Albert Durer. 13 Plates In Portfolio. 
Price $10.00. 

Any qf the Heliotypes will be sold separately and sent^ postpaid, on receipt qf 
price. Or they may be ordered through any pictvre^ealer or bookseller throughout 
the country. 
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THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS 
IN THE WORLD. 



-THE- 



HENRY F. nBULESR 

PIANOS, 

A.CKN"0'WX.EI>Gi-Er> TO BBS 

The standard Pianos, 

The Most Reliable, 

The Best. 



HBIffRir F. MILiLiERy 

BOSTON. 
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ESTERBROOK 



Steel Pen Company. 



TRADE 

Jt. Usterbrook ^ Co. 
MARK. 



ittanufactttters of ebers frariets of 
STEEL PENS AND PEN-HOLDERS. 



NEW rORK OFFICE, 
No. 49 MAIDEN LANE. 

WORKS: CAMDEN, N.J. 
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Sibley's Harvard Graduates. 

THE FIBST YOI^UME OF 

BIOQRAPHIGAL SKETCHES 

OP 

Graduates of the Academic Department 

OF 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

BY » 

John Langdon Sibley, A. M., Librarian. 



The object of the proposed volame is to present, with great minuteness of 
detail, the results of more than a quarter of a century's labor and research in 
collecting information respecting these representative men of their time, and, 
by adding catalogues and bibliographical notices of their writings, to open to 
others the way for further investigations. 

Of the manner in which the work has been executed, Gbosob E. Ellis, 
D. D., writes : — 

'* I have k«pt your preciooa sheet! a very long while ; but It was foeeatifie I have been 
so enjoying their deliberate perusal In only the choicest hours of my leisure, and hare 
Intermingled and supplemented the reading of the separate pages by referring to the 
iUustrative matter which I might find on my sheWes around me. 

** I have no word to write but of the most appreciative and cordial approbatifm of the 
results of yoar labor, while I marvel over the dillgeooe, the thoroughness of research, and 
the fmitfulness of the results of yoar task. 

** I am especially pleased with your judicious dealing with the rivalries about the Presi- 
dency, and with your characterization of Increase Mather. 

** I certainly hope your work is forwarded for the second volame. Probably no one con- 
nected with the College ever was so well qualified or so obligated as yooiself for just the 
work you have done. And now seems also to be the fit time In the progress of the years 
for its performance.'* 



The work is not stereotyped, and the edition has been limited by the sub- 
scriptions ; but a few copies will be for sale at the 

mnVEBSITY BOOKSTORE, CAMBBIDOE. 
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Worcester's Dictionaries. 



VIENNA, 1873, 



MM of Mtnl 



Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1878. 
It gives me great pleasure to report that the lVI£D4Ii OF MERIT has been 
awarded to your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Worcester's 
Dictionaries, and in my judgment it is an honor well deserved. 

JOHN D. PIIILBRTCK, 
U. S. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 



"WORCESTER," THE AUTHORITY OF 

HARVARD COLLEGE, 

EVERETT, SUMNER, QUINCY, RIVES, MILES, WINTIIROP, 

MARSH, MANN, AGASSIZ, HILLARD, HOLMES, LONGFELLOW, 

ALEXANDER, BRYANT, IRVING, HENRY, FELTON, HOPKINS, 

THE U. S SENATE. AND THE U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
B^^ Worcester's Dtctionarles are for sale by booksellers generally, and by 

BEEWEB & TILESTOir, Publishers, Boston. 



CHARLES WILLIAMS, Jr., 



BATTEEIES, WIRE, AND SUPPLIES, 

lOQ COXJItT STREET, 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS 

For Sale by CHARLES W. SEVER, rnlversfty Bookstore. 



TUEBNER'S GBEEK AlH) LATIN TEXTS. 

IQmo. Paper. Any volume sold separately. 
GREEK. Thucydides. Bokhicb. 2 vols. . 0.<m 

Aellanns de natura animallam, etc. Xenophon. 5 vola. . . . I.75 



2 voU. 
Aeschtnes. Franks 
Aeschvlus. Dindorf . 
Aesoptcae Fabulae . . . . 
Apollodoms. Bkkkeb 
Apollonii Argonautica 
Appiani hhtoria Romana. 2 vols. 
AriHtophanes. Bbrok. 2 vols. . 
Arriani exped. A exandri 

scripts minor* 

Athenaei Doipn^ophlstae. 4 vols. 
Babrlus. !=^chnbidrwim . 
BacoliclOraeci. Iheocritua.Bion, 

& Moschus 

Demnsthcnes. Dikdorp. 3 vols. 
Biodorus Siculus. Dimdorf. 5 

vol-i 

Bionis Cassii hist. Romana. Din- 

DOKP. 6vol^ 

Bionis Chrysostomi orationes. 

Din DORP, i vols 

Bionysl Halicarnensis antiq. 

Rom. KiESSLiNu. 4 vols. . 
Erotic! Scrlptores Graect. Hbr- 

CHER. 2 vols 

Euripides. Nafck. 2 vols. . 
Enseblus. Dxkdorp. 3 vols. 
Heliodnrus. Bekkbr 
Herodi^nus. Bbkkbr . 
Herodotus. Distsch. 2 vols. 
Homor. Iliad. Dindorp . 

— 0(lvs<ey. DiNDORF . 

Hvmni Homeric!. BAUMitiSTBR 



$4.50 
, 0.40 

tfo LATIN. 

0.4.^ AiiffiisfiniiB de civitate Dei. Dom- 

45 bakt. 2 vols $3.00 

2.70 Boetios de instit. arithmet. et de in- 

1.40 Htit. musica 2.25 

0.45 Caesar. Comnfientarii. Obhlbr. OjS5 
OJM) Catullus. RtiSSBACH. . . . 0.25 
6.0 • Celsus. Dabehbbbg . . . 1..50 
0.30 Censorious. Hiltsch . . . 0.60 
Cicero. Klotz. UvoIs. . . 9.60 

Fans 1. Scripta rhetorlca. 2 

vols L.'iO 

Pars II. Orationes. 3 vols. 2.70 

Pars U I. Epistolae. 2 vols. 1.80 

Pars IV. Scrlpta Philoso- 

6.00 phlca. 3 vols 2.70 

ParsV. Indices. 1vol. . 0.'»0 
Orationes selectae . . 0.70 
Epi!>tolae selectae 2 vols. . 1.20 

4.80 Comeliuft Nepos. DibTSCH 
Curtlus. Q. Rufus. Foss 

3.6ft Eutropius. Dietsch . 

1.40 Florus and Ampelius. . 

5.65 Frontinus. Dudbricu . 

1.15 Gains. Hisckb . . . . , 

0.60 Gellius, Anlus. Hertz. 2 vols. 

1.20 Horatius. Schmid 



0.25 
1.8f 



7.50 



2.40 



0.15 
0.50 
0.15 
0.45 
0.75 
1.25 
1.35 
0.40 



0.<^0 Jurisprndentlae antolustlnc 

0.0 reliquiae 2.70 

0.40 .Tuatinns. Jeep . . . .1.35 

Hvperides 0.70 Juvenal. Hermann . . . 0.25 

Hi idis Catrnina XYI. . . . 1.50 liivius. Weissekborn. 6 vols. . 2.70 
Isaeus. scHEiBE. . . *. . 0.00 Lucretius. Bbrna^s . . • 0.60 
Isocrates. Bensf.ler. 2 vols. . 1.15 Martial. Schneidewin . . . 0.60 
JosephusFlavius. Bekkbr. 6vols.4 50 Martianns C^apella . . . 2.25 
Lueian. Jacobitz. 3 voN. . . 2.70 Mctroloffici Scrlptores. Hdltsch. 

Lycursri oratio in Leocratem. 2 vols 2^ 

Sgheibi! 0..30 Ovid. Mbrkel. 3 vols. . . . 1.40 

Lydus de ostentis, etc. . . . 1.25 Vol.1. Amores, epistolae* etc 1.50 

Lysian. Schribb .... 0.60 Vol.11. Metamorphoses . 040 

Manetho. Kqrchlt . . .0.60 Vol. III. Tristia . . . 0.50 

Metroloarict Scrlptores. Hultsch. Perslns. Hermann .... 0.15 

'2 vol > 2.50 Phaedms. Drb><8ler . . . 0.15 

Nicomachus Gerasenus. Hocus O.no Plautus. Fleckbiskn. 2 vols. . l.M 



Nonnns. Koechly. 2 vols. 
Onosander. Koechly. 
PauHanius. Schubart. 2 vols. . 
Pindar, schneidkwin . 
Plato. Hermann. 6 vols. 
Plotinus. Kirch«opp. 2 vols. . 
Plutarch. Sintenis. 5 vols. 
Polyaenus. Woelpplin 
Polvbius. Din DORP. 3 vols. . 
PorphyriuR. Naick . 

Siilntus Smymaeus. Koechlt ^ 
hetores Graeci. Spengel. 3 vols. 4.50 Ppter, 2 vols 
Scriptores Metric!. Westphal. 1.40 Seneca. Opera. 



Sophocles. Din DORP 
Stobaeus. Florilbgium. Meinbkb. 

4 vols. . . . ■ . 
Eclogae. Heinbkb. 2 

vols 3.00 

Straho. Mfinhkb. 3 vols. . . 1.80 
ThemistU paraphrases. Spenobl. 

2 vols 8.00 

Theophrastl charactpr«»«. Foss. 0.60 
Theophrastus Ereslus. Wimubr. 
3 voU 3.00 



Vol. I. contains Amphltmo, Captivi, Hiles 

glorio5>us, Rudens, Trinummus. 
Vol. II. contains Aslnaria, Bacchides, 
Cnrculio, Psendulus, Stichus. 
Fllni naturalis hlstoriae. Jancb. 6 

vols «00 

epl!>tolae. Keil .... 0.50 

2.25 PropertJus. Keil .... 0.30 

4.00 Quintilianus Bonnbll. 2 vols. 0.^ 

O.^X) sallustius. D1KT8CH . . . 0.20 
0.60 Scriptores hlstoriae Aoi^astae. 

"-' .... 2JiO 

Haass. 3 vols. . 3.30 



4.50 
0.60 
1.50 
0.45 
4.25 
2.70 
3.45 



0.65 Tragoedlae. . . . 2.» 

Statins. QcPCK. 2 vols. . . . 1..50 

4.60 Snetonius. Roth .... 0.75 

Tacitus. Annales. Halm. . . 0.45 

" " Hist^riae .... 0.45 

Tfrentlus. Flfckeisbn . . . 0.45 

TibnlluR. Ros£B\CH . . . 0.15 

inplaniis. HT8CHKB . . . 0.40 

Valerius Maximns. Halm . l.«0 

Velleins Pater nlus. Haabb . 0.^5 

VersilluB* Ribbeck . . . 0.60 
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BOOKS FOR SALE BY CHARLES W. SEVER, 
TAUCHNITZ GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 



Any volume told separately. 



GIdfiifiK* 
Aristophanes. Mbinekb. 2 vols. 

24ino, 1^1.25. 8vo, $1.50. Library 

Edition ..... . $3.75 

Demosthenes. Bbkkbr. 3 vols. 

24mo. $1.80. 8vo, $1.S0. Library 

Kdition 5.60 

JBuripides. Witzschrl. 3 vols. 

24rau, $L2S. 8vo, $1.50. Library 

Edition 5.60 

Homeri IUm. Babumlkin. 24mo, 

HOC. 8vo,75c. Library edition . 2.85 
Homeri Odyssea. Babi;mlein. 

24mo,50c. 8vo.60c. Library Edition L90 
liUcian. Dikdorf. 8vo, $2.75. 

Library Edition .... 6.75 
liTSiaS. WE8TERMANK. 24nio, 45c. 

8vo, 45c. Library Edition . . . IJM 
Plutarch. Bekklb. 5 vols. 24ino, 

$3.40. 8vo,$3JM. Library Edition 10.50 
Sophocles. Bergk. 24mo, 60c. 

hvo, 70c. Library Edition . . . 2.25 
Xenophon. Saipfb. 5 vols. 24mo, 

$I.6U. 8vo,$1.75. Library Ecitlon 4.90 



I.ATIN. 



Caesar. Kranbr. 24ino, 65c. Svo, 

75c. Library Edition . . . $2.25 
Cicero. Baiter & Katsbr. II vols. 

8vo, $P.30. Library Edition . .23.25 
Comeltus Nepoi*. Kocn. 24mo, 

I5c. 8V0, Idc. Librarv Edition . 0.60 
Horace. Stallbalu. 24mo, 35c. 

8vo, 45c. Library Edition . . .1.50 
Juvenal Ribbick. 24mo, 20c. Svo, 

25c. Library Edition .... 0.60 
tivy. Hertz. 4vots. 24nio, $2.50. 

8vo,$8.00. Library Edition . 11.75 

Sallust. Gerlach. 24mo,25c. 8vo, 

40c Ubrary Edition .... 1.15 
Tacitus. Haasb. 2 vols. 24rao. 

90c. 8vo, $1.00. Library Edition . 3.75 
Gerinania and 

Agricola 0.20 

Virjfil. Paldamfs. 24mo,50c. Svo, 

60c. Library Edition ... 2.25 



BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

Svo. Cloth, Any volume sold separately. 



GREEK. 

Aeschylus. Palbt. . . $7.20 

Demosthenes, Wrmtoh. 2 vols., 

each 6.40 

Euripides. Palbt. 8 vols., each 6.40 

Hesiod. Palbt 4.80 

Herodotus. Blakbslet. 2 vols., 

each 6.40 

Homer. (lUad.) Palbt . . . 6.40 

Plato, (rhaedms.) 'Ihompson . 8.00 

(Gorglas.) Thompson . . 8.00 

Sophocles. Blatobs. YoL I. . 7.20 



I.ATIN. 

Cicero. Lokg. 4 vols. 

VoK Land HE, each . . . 

Vol. II 

Vol IV 

Horace Maclbakb . . . . 
Juvenal and Persins. I^aclbakb. 

Ivol 

Tacitus. Bftler. 

Terence. Parrt , . . . 

"'ireil. 

Vol. I. , 

Vol. U. 



$6.40 
5.60 
7.20 
7.20 

6.60 



7.20 



4.80 
5.60 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 



Caesar deBello Galileo. Loko . 

de Bello GaUlco. Bks.I.-III. 

Lnyo 1.00 

Xenophontis Anabasis. Mac- 

XMUABL 2.00 



16mo. Cloth. 
$2.25 



Xenophontis Cyropaedia. Gomam $2.40 
Cicero de Senectute, de Aiuicitia, et 

h pistolae Selectae. Loko . . l.RO 
Ovid. Fasti. Palet . . . .2.00 
Horace. Hacleamb . . . 2.60 



OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 

24mo. Cloth, 
TEXTS. 

Aeschylus $ 1.50 1 Caesaris Commentarli cum Snpple- 

Arlstophanes. 2 vols. . . . 8.00 1 mentis .... - - • • tU^S 
Arlstotelis Ethica . . . . 1.00 1 Cicero de Offlclls, de Senectute, et 
Bemosthenes de Corona >,_„| , ^wv i de Amicitla . . . . 1.00 

Aeschines in Ctesiphontcm f *■ ^^^' *'"" CIceronis Tnsculanae Dlsputationes 1.00 

Euripides. 3 vols 3.25 1 riomelius Nepos . . . .0.70 

Tragoedlae Sex. . . 1.75 j Horatius • ^ ; • • • 1S2 

Herodotus. 2 vols. . . . 3.00 .Tuvenalis et Persius . . .0.75 

Homeri I lias 1.75 I^lvins. 4 vols 3 00 

Odyssea . . . . IJW liucanns \'fS> 

Rophocles 1.50 I^ncretius J.OO 

Thucydides. 2 vols. ... 2.50 Phaedrus 0.70 

Xenophontis Anabasis . . .1.00 S»Ulustius J.JO 

Xenophontis Memorabilia . . 0.70 , Tacitus. 2 vols 2.50 

Caesar dcBeUoGaUico . . . 0.75 1 VlrifUius 1-25 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

CHARDENAL'S FRENCH EXERCISES. 

FOB ADVANCED PUPILS. 

1 vol. 12mo. $ 1.50. 

Used in Harvard University, and many of the Boston Private Schools. 

CHABLES W. 8EVEH, 
TJniversity Sookstore, Caxubridee, HyCass. 

Options of some Professors of French. 

From Professor J. Leyt. 
I HAYS examined very cureftilly ChardeDaPs book yoa had the kindness to send me. 
The only thing I can say about it is, thai I shall most certainly use it in some of my 

classes, and introduce it next year at the Massachuiietts Institute of Technology 

I may want about a hundred copies within a fortnight. 

From M. Louis Blano. 

J'ai lu avec un vif int^r&t Touyrage que vous avea demi^rement public. H m'a para 
excellent de toute fo^on : comme m^thode, comme clarte, comme explication des regies, 
coiume choix des exemples. C'est un vrai service rendu k Tenseignement de la langue 
francaise dans ce pays, et je soutiaite de tout coeur a ce tres utile livre le succ^ qu'U 
m^rite. 

From M. Schneibkr, Professor of French, Edinburgh High School. 

Jb Tiens dMntroduire votre ourrage k ]&" High School " d'Edimbourg. Je m'en sers 
aussi dans d^autres ^coles ; U me semble que c'est U la meilleure critique que je puisse 
en fiure. 

Ft'om M. DoPOliT, Professor of French, Westminster School. 

Permettez-hoi de vous ffeliciter de Thabilet^ avec laquelle vous avei su reunir dans 
un si court espace la plupart des idiotismes de notre langue- Je ne doute pas que votre 
travail ne soit d'un puissant secours pour lea ^l^ves qui d^irent se familiarLser avec ces 
formes courantes du langage qu'ils ne sauraient rencoutrer dans les auteurs classiques 
qu'ils ont entre les mains. . 

From M. Karchkr, Professor of French, Royal Military Accutemy^ Woolwich. 
Lb recueil d'exercices public par M. Chardenal r^pond par&itement, selon moi, an 
but que Tauteur se propose. I^es Aleves qui possedent d^jji les Elements de la langue 
fran^aise y trouveront un moyen &cile de se fiuniliariser avec les toumures idiomatiques 
qui se prr sen tent k cheque pas et qui rendent la conversation si p^nible aux Strangers. 
En un mot, ces exercices leur'apprendront k parler fran^iUs, au lieu de se servir de phrases 
litt^ralement tra'luites de Tanglais. L'introduction grammaticale, qui contient les 
principales regies de la syntaxe, est faite avec soin et intelligence et sera tr^s-utile 
aux ^tudiants qui recherchent une solution sommaire des difficult<te qu'ils rencontrent 
tons les jours. 

From M. Ch. Cassal, LL. D., Professor of French, University College, London. 

Je puis vous dire, en toute sinc^rit^, que vous aves fait un travail bon et utile. Le 
recueil d'expressions idiomatiques est excellent et ferait k lui seul le succte de rotre 
livre. 



AI.SO, BY THB SAMB AUTHOR. 

FRENCH PRIMER, FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 50c. 

FIRST FRENCH COURSE ; or, Rules and Exercises for 

Beginners. 75c. 
SECOND FRENCH COURSE, AND READER. $1.25. 
For sale, at Publishers' Price,by SOHOENHOF A MOEEXBR, 
40 Winter Street, Beaton, 
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QUESTIONS 



ON THE 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



OF 



ROME. 

SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 



ADAPTED TO STUDENTS PREPARING FOR 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 



BY 

J. F. TUFTS, A.B. 



CHARLES W. SEVER, 

University Bookstore. 
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QUESTIONS 
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J. F. TUFTS, A.B. 
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QUESTIONS 



ON 



MODERN AND PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. 

SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 



ADAPTED TO STUDENTS PREPARING FOB 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 



BY 

J. F. TUFTS, A.B., 

AUTHOR OV "QUXSTIONS ON ORXBOp AKD BOMX.'* 



CHARLES W. SEVER, 

UHIYXKSITY BOOKSTORS. 
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STANDARD BOOKS. 



DSAN AI^FORD'S NEW TES- 

tament Commentary for Ene- 
lisli Headers. 4 vols. 8vo. Half 
calf, $26.00; cloth $16.00 

DEAN AtFOHD'S GREEK 

TestAment. With a CriUcally 
Revised Text. 4 vols. 8vo. Half 
calf, $42.00 ; cloth 30.00 

KNCTCtOPvEDIA OP CHRO. 

nologry. Historical and Bio> 
CTRphical. ByB B.Woodward, 
B. A., and W. L. R. Gates One 
thick vol. Crown 8vo. 1496 pp. 
3,000 columns Brevier. Sheep, 
$18.00; cloth 15 00 

A GENERAL SYSTEM OF 
Botany. Descriptive and Aiia^ 
lytical. In two parts Part I. 
Outlines of Organography, Anat- 
omy, and Physiology. Part II. 
Descriptions and Illustrations of 
the Orders. By Emm Le Maot 
and J. Decaisne. With 6,500 
Figures. Translated from the 
original by Mrs. Hooker. With 
Additions by J. D. Hooker. 
One large quarto vol. 1078 pp. 
Cloth 25.00 

A MANUAL FOR R.R. ENGI- 

neers and Engrineering^ Stu- 
dents. Containing the Rules 
and Tables needed for the Loca- 
tion, Construction, and Equip- 
ment of Railroads as built in the 
U. S. By George L. Vose. With 
165 Woodcuts, and 35 large Plates. 
One4tovol. Half morocco. . 12.50 
I.1FE OF ALEXANDER VON 
Humboldt. Translated ft-om 
the German by Jane and Caro- 
line Lassell. Two vote. 8vo. 
With three portraits. Cloth . 10.50 

THE ANCIENT CITY. A Study 
. on the Religion, Laws, and Insti- 
tutions of Ancient Greece and 
Rome. By Fustel dk Cou- 
liANOES. Translated from the 
latest French edition. By WiL- 
lard Small. Cloth, crown 8vo 2.50 

COMPI.ETE WORKS OF 
Charles Sumner. Containing 
all his Public Orations ana 
Speeches With Portrait. Per 
volume, half calf, $5.00; cloth 3.00 

CAST CATALOGUE OF AN- 
tique Sculpture. With an 
Introduction to the Study of Or- 
nament, and nearly 100 Photo- 
gaphic Illustrations By W. T. 
RiGHAM. Large 4to ... 1250 



AMERICAN AUTHORS. Be- 
ing a Handbook of English Lit- 
erature. By Francis H. Un- 
derwood, A.M. Crown 8v.o. 
Cloth $2aJ0 

BRITISH AUTHORS. Com- 
panion volume to the above. Bv 
Francis H. Underwood, A.M. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 2.60 

BACON'S ESSAYS, with Anno- 
tations by Archbishop Whate- 
LY. Student's Edition. Crown 
8vo Full morocco, $600; half 
calf, $450; half morocco, $4 50: 
cloth 2 60 

POLITICAI. ECONOMY. Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. New ana 
revised edition. Complete in 1 
vol. Crown 8vo 2.60 

I.ATIN SCHOOL SERIES OF 
Text-Books. Selections from 
the Latin Classic Authors. By 
Francis Gardner, Head Mas- 
ter; A. M. Gay and A. H. Buck. 

I. Phaedrus, Justin, Nepos* 

with Notes and Vocabulary. 

16mo. Cloth 1.25 

II. Quintns Curtius, Ovid, 

Cicero, including the De 

Senectute and De Amicitia. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. 

16mo 1.60 

HUMOROUS READINGS, in 
Prose and Verse, for Home, 
School, and Public Readings. 
By Prof. L. B. Monroe. 12mo 1.60 
MISCELLANEOUS READ- 
inKs. For Home, School, and 
Public Readings. JBy Prof. L. B. 
Monroe. 12mo IJiO 

DRAMATIC READINGS, in 

Prose and Verse, for Home, 

School, and Public Readings. 

By Prof. L. B. Monroe. 12mo. 1.60 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

Pronunciation and Spelling:. 

By BtcHARD SouLB, A.M , and 

WILLIAM A. Wheeler, A.M. 

12mo, cloth 1.50 

A SELECTION OF ENGLISH 

Sjmonymes. New Edition. 

By Archbishop Whately. 

12mo, cloth 00 

PRONOUNCING Handbook 

of Words often Mispronounced. 

By Richard Soule and Loomis 

J. Campbell. 24mo. Flex. 

cloth 0.60 

School Edition 0.35 



*»* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent free of expense^ on receipt qf price. Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free by mail to any address. 

LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers Boston. 

LEE, SHEPARD, AND DILLINGHAM* New York. 
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